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REEL TIME 




INTRODUCTION 


Reel Time charts the growth of movie exhibition as a business venture 
and, by extension, documents the conditions of moviegoing as a social 
practice in the Canadian prairies, primarily during the heyday of the 
indoor, single-screen facility. We focus on selected entrepreneurs and 
on some of the more important facilities they operated in the region’s 
major cities. We place movie exhibition and moviegoing in the context 
of spectator-oriented leisure-time pursuits, framing them with reference 
to the factors that determine the nature of the leisure-time activities 
that people in particular localities engage in . 1 Operators of amusement 
venues played a key role in defining as well as controlling the leisure- 
time activities of working-class and middle-class people across North 
America, contributing significantly to the emergence of mass culture 
in the first half of the twentieth century. We tell the story of those 
entertainment entrepreneurs who established movie exhibition as a 
legitimate business in prairie Canada, responded to campaigns to re- 
form the industry, designed safe and comfortable facilities, and founded 
the national movie theatre chains, namely, Allen Theatre Enterprises, 
Famous Players, and Odeon Theatres. Reel Time thus examines such 
topics as theatre design, programming strategies, seating arrangements, 
pricing policies, marketing schemes, and expansion, with a view to il- 
luminating the centralizing and standardizing processes at work in the 
commercialization of public leisure-time activities in general and in 
moviegoing in particular . 2 
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THE PRAIRIE WEST 


We argue that the dynamics that shaped the development of the prai- 
rie West and propelled it quite rapidly into the modern era also shaped 
movie exhibition. In doing so, we invoke a modified version of the “metro- 
politan-hinterland thesis,” one that de-emphasizes the environmental 
determinism running through historian Frederick Jackson Turner’s 
analysis, in 1893, of the development of American institutions. 3 At the 
same time, we acknowledge the interpretive power in Canadian cultural 
history of the north-south forces of geography and culture, particularly 
of north-south metropolitan influences. The backdrop of our study, the 
broad expanse of prairie and steppe extending from Lake Superior to 
the Rocky Mountains and from the low Arctic to the 49th parallel, is 
a continuation of the Great Plains, which covers much of the central 
United States and Mexico. As such, the region has much in common 
with its American counterpart, the histories of both having been simi- 
larly shaped by their roles as hinterlands to different but interrelated 
eastern metropolitan centres and thus by a complex relationship between 
similar as well as different north-south and east-west influences. As a 
far greater magnet for diverse European settlers than was Canada from 
the earliest days of European settlement, the United States developed 
earlier than Canada, the western regions of the latter attracting few 
settlers until the “closing” of the American frontier in the 1890s. Until 
then, western Canada was inhabited by only a relatively small number 
of settlers, primarily of British heritage and often from central Canada. 
In the late 1890s, however, immigrants from other nations, primarily 
European ones, began to move into the region. Following World War II, 
significant changes to Canada’s immigration policy gradually opened 
the doors to settlers from non-European countries. These changes, 
along with expanding economic opportunities, meant that the West 
increasingly became home to people from around the world, as well 
as all across Canada. 4 Different areas of the prairies have generated 
different cultural and political formations, depending upon patterns 
of settlement and major economic activities. Unique political forma- 
tions, albeit ones that have much in common with populist movements 
south of the border, have emerged in the prairie West. “Protest move- 
ments,” such as the Winnipeg General Strike of 1919 and the rise of 
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Introduction 


the United Farmers of Alberta, have been linked to the region’s hinter- 
land positioning and to consequent feelings of alienation from federal 
decision-making processes. 

The idea that the frontiers of settlement have played a crucial role 
in shaping North America — the “Turner thesis’’ — has influenced the 
writing of Canadian history. Celebrated historians such as A. S. Morton 
and A.R.M.Lower emphasized the power of the environment in the 
settlement of the prairie West. However, what has come to be loosely 
called the “metropolitan thesis,” as developed especially in the work 
of J.M.S. Careless, has arguably been more influential in Canada. 5 In 
the United States, the influence of Turner has also waned, with pro- 
ponents of the “new Western history’’ arguing that too much has been 
made of the power of the frontier to “transform.” 6 Growing out of the 
work of Careless and that of his predecessors, Harold A. Innes, author 
of A History of the Canadian Pacific Railway (1923) and The Fur Trade 
(1930), and Donald Creighton, author of The Commercial Empire of the 
St. Lawrence (1937) and Dominion of the North (1944), the metropolitan 
thesis, though nuanced differently by its various proponents, explains 
Canadian development in terms of geography and commerce. 7 Lower 
explained that, far from being independent and self-sufficient, the 
frontier is dependent, constantly requiring metropolitan aid and con- 
trol, and he paid attention to the power wielded by such metropolitan 
centres as Montreal and Toronto economically and Ottawa politically. 
This perspective emphasizes that the investments, markets, transpor- 
tation routes, and cultural patterns of the hinterland are affected by 
the interests of the metropolitan centre. Proponents of the metropol- 
itan approach say that Canada pioneered not "frontier" democracy but 
a combination of public and private mechanisms to overcome the prob- 
lems created by a harsh environment. The institutions and the practices 
developed sought to organize communications systems and to extend 
commerce. 8 Manifestations of metropolitan influences include the 
building of transcontinental railways and the designing of the policies 
of economic nationalism. 9 

In annexing the North-West Territories in 1870, the government of 
John A. Macdonald turned the region into a hinterland or "investment 
frontier,” the burden of which the rest of Canada accepted. Gerald Friesen 
points out that, because expansion had previously led to an economic 
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boom, the commercial and financial interests in central Canada de- 
cided to turn the territories into such a hinterland, thereby opening the 
North-West and benefitting themselves at the same time. The territor- 
ies attained limited self-government, by way of an advisory Legislative 
Assembly, but the federal government retained possession of the pub- 
lic lands and the natural resources so that it could implement policies 
that facilitated the rapid settlement of the West. 10 Translating this plan 
into action meant, for example, building a transcontinental railway that 
would transport agricultural machinery west and agricultural products 
east. As well, the government planned to assert Canada's sovereignty in 
the face of American competition by sending a police force, the North- 
West Mounted Police (nwmp) to the territories. Economist V. C. Fowke 
explains that, in developing “an integrated economy on a national basis,” 
the federal government in fact centralized power in Montreal and To- 
ronto. 11 However, with its staples-based economy, its small and thinly 
scattered population, and its continuing need for various forms of out- 
side investment, Canada itself has been a kind of hinterland, first to 
Great Britain and later to the United States. The history of film exhib- 
ition in Canada generally illustrates these relationships very clearly, 
while the history of film exhibition on the prairies arguably provides a 
case study of double metropolitan dominance — from the east as well 
as from the more powerful south, although the story is not without 
examples of locally shaped practices, influences, and resistance. 


The First Phase of Urbanization 

As urban historian Gilbert Stelter puts it, metropolis-hinterland dynam- 
ics shaped the first phase of urbanization in western Canada, which 
extended from the 1870s to the recession of 1913. 12 Attracting as well 
as retaining immigrants was a challenge. Approximately 2.5 million 
people emigrated from Europe between 1853 and 1870: 61 percent set- 
tled in the United States, 18 percent in Australia, and the remainder 
in countries like Brazil and Argentina; only a small percentage settled 
in Canada. Moreover, a number of eastern Canadians moved to New 
England to find work. 13 Shortly after Confederation, in 1870, John A. 
Macdonald launched a massive advertising campaign to attract hard- 
working farmers living in Great Britain and Europe. The results were 
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less than impressive. Historians have blamed the poor results on such 
factors as the attractiveness of the United States as a place to settle, 
the haphazardness of the campaign, the inaccurate information circu- 
lated by foreign newspapers, and the economic depression that struck 
North America and Europe in 1873. In an effort to bolster settlement, 
the federal government encouraged ethnic and/or religious settlers to 
move to the region. 

Frustrated by the slow progress of settlement, the federal govern- 
ment opened the western region of the North-West Territories (what is 
now Alberta) to cattle ranching, enacting, in 1881, legislation enabling 
entrepreneurs to lease up to 100,000 acres for up to twenty-one years at 
a yearly rental of one cent per acre. 14 However, mass immigration to the 
western interior of Canada did not begin until the late 1890s, when the 
westward expansion in the United States neared completion. The Liberal 
government of Wilfrid Laurier, elected in June 1896, decided to become 
proactive in the agricultural settlement of the prairie West, convinced 
that the region played a vital role in Canada’s economic development. 15 
Clifford Sifton, the new minister of the interior, proclaimed that settling 
the West was a national enterprise, akin to building an all-Canadian 
transportation system. He reorganized the Department of Immigration, 
with a view to making it easier for people to acquire free land grants, and 
pursued a policy of selective immigration, encouraging the settlement of 
experienced farmers from Great Britain, the United States, and Europe, 
and by the same token discouraging the settlement of others who were 
widely regarded as “undesirable,” such as blacks, Italians, Jews, “Orient- 
als,” and urban Englishmen, who in the end (he believed) would settle in 
the cities. Nevertheless, he is credited with championing the settlement 
of agriculturalists from eastern Europe, such as Poles and Ukrainians 
from what was then the Austro-Hungarian empire, the "men in sheepskin 
coats with stout wives” who, he believed, could be counted on to stay 
on the land. He also believed that these new immigrants would eventu- 
ally assimilate to a British-Canadian norm. The department employed a 
variety of methods to attract settlers, such as paying agents a commis- 
sion for securing immigrants, flooding the agricultural communities in 
selected countries with promotional literature, in the form of pamphlets 
and brochures extolling the virtues of “The Last Best West,” and tak- 
ing selected journalists on tours of the region, so that they could write 
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favourable accounts on their return. The department also devoted much 
time and effort to recruiting in the United States; in 1896 six agents 
and in 1899 three hundred agents recruited Americans, who had the 
capital needed, owned the equipment, and had experience farming on 
the prairie. Significantly, the number of Americans who settled in the 
West increased from 2,400 in 1897 to 50,000 in 1902. 16 

The influx of immigrants from eastern Canada, Great Britain, the 
United States, and eastern and central Europe transformed the whole 
region: between 1901 and 1911, Manitoba’s population grew from 255,000 
to 456,000, Saskatchewan’s from 91,000 to 294,000, and Alberta’s from 
73,000 to 375,000. Despite the emphasis on agriculture, increasingly 
these people settled in urban centres. For example, in 1901, urban dwell- 
ers made up 25 percent of the population of western Canada; by 1911, 
they made up 35 percent. By 1951, almost half the population (49 per- 
cent) lived in urban centres. 17 Four factors explain this massive flow of 
people to western Canada: the Canadian government had in fact estab- 
lished an effective recruiting campaign; circumstances in the United 
States, Great Britain, and Europe had changed, favouring recruiters; 
the situation of the prairie agricultural frontier had changed, thanks to 
more advanced farm machinery and the development of hardier crops; 
and the agricultural boom had stimulated booms in other industries, 
such as coal and lumber, thereby creating a variety of jobs. 18 

In short, during the first period of urbanization, commercial elites 
established the network that defined the region, including five cities, 
each with a population of more than 12,000, that became major urban 
centres. 19 During this phase, the development of the cities was tied to 
the development of agriculture: every rural community needed a town or 
a city that served as a collection and distribution point for disseminating 
agricultural machinery and collecting agricultural products for ship- 
ping east. Such factors as advantageous location, the external demand 
for staples, especially wheat and beef, the development of agricultural 
and transportation technology, deliberate federal policy with regard to 
the West, and general economic conditions determined the pace and 
the contours of western urban development. 20 

Ultimately, individuals and groups, via their capability and initiative, 
turned opportunity into reality, negotiating the possibilities and the prob- 
lems as they arose. Business and civic leaders in the region’s emerging 
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towns and cities practised a policy of "boosterism,” signifying some- 
thing more than "supersalesmanship” and less than "a precise ideology.” 
Most boosters were white, Anglo-Saxon Protestants, such as Senator 
James Lougheed, discussed in chapter 3, who believed that growth was 
desirable and that material success was important. Accordingly, they 
took up the challenge of turning the undeveloped prairies into “a pros- 
perous, populous, dynamic region as quickly as possible.” 21 This meant 
achieving legal city status early, securing railway connections and at- 
tracting industry, and expanding civic boundaries, thus increasing the 
municipality’s borrowing power and widening the tax base so that the 
community could undertake huge public works projects, such as urban 
transportation, power development, and water and sewer works, with a 
view to attracting more immigrants and more investment. In this way, 
civic boosters, dominating the decision-making process, sought economic 
advantage and prestige for their communities — and the possibility of 
winning status as the provincial capital and/or the home of the provin- 
cial university. 22 Interestingly enough, these boosters often pointed to 
the establishment of the movie theatre as a sign of progress toward the 
all-important goal of being recognized as a major metropolitan centre, 
able to boast of amenities as good as those in the cities of eastern Can- 
ada and in the United States. By the outbreak of the great recession of 
1913, civic elites had, as mentioned above, presided over the creation 
of five cities that served as dominant centres: Winnipeg, Regina, Sas- 
katoon, Calgary, and Edmonton, because they had negotiated external 
and internal circumstances effectively. (We discuss these communities 
in more detail when we talk about specific movie theatres.) 

Friesen writes that the communities of the Canadian prairies were 
becoming similar to other urban communities in the capitalist world. 
One feature of the homogenization process at work was "the creation 
of a comparable urban social structure: it comprised a large working- 
class, a professional service-class, and the business leaders. The many 
elements ignored by this simplistic design, such as the thousands of 
small merchants, salesmen, and clerks, found their place by choosing 
the social identity to which they were most closely allied." 23 Nor was 
this process of homogenization limited to the urban centres. Small 
towns also followed predictable patterns, depending upon their eco- 
nomic base. Friesen points to the remarkable sameness of coal mining 
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towns; whether situated in the landscapes of southern Saskatchewan, 
the Badlands of central Alberta, or the majestic valleys of the Rocky 
Mountains, all were dominated by the fortune and the routine of the 
mine. The hours of the shift work, the prices of the goods at the store, 
the conditions of the bunkhouse, and the quality of the school: all were 
determined by “the company.” 24 


The Second Phase of Urbanization 

During the second phase of urbanization, which started with World 
War I, communities experienced several decades of slow or declining 
growth. Many confronted continual economic crisis, especially during 
the 1930s. According to political scientist and urban historian Alan 
Artibise, new approaches were needed to meet the new challenges, 
especially the complex problems that were generated by World War I, 
the Great Depression, and World War II. 25 

Corporate capitalism replaced boosterism. Socialist and labour 
organizations challenged the conventional, booster-oriented style of 
leadership. The development of corporate capitalism after the turn of 
the century was accompanied by the creation of bureaucratic forms of 
organization, the growth of a managerial elite, and the emergence of 
trained experts . Small family-run businesses or partnerships of the 1870s 
gave way to joint-stock companies, owned by anonymous stockholders 
and impersonal directorates and managed by career executives. Whereas 
the proprietors of family firms located their operations in small towns 
and cities, the corporate industrialists moved to the biggest cities, such 
as Montreal and Toronto. Regional elites had quite distinct origins and 
tastes; thanks to their business interests, they were, by the twentieth 
century, coming together in boardrooms and exclusive social clubs in 
what can be described as an integrated national system. Increasingly, 
during the first half of the twentieth century, the provinces curtailed 
the autonomy of the municipalities, many of which were moving closer 
and closer to bankruptcy, by expanding their statutory control over mu- 
nicipal government, instituting a range of administrative and regulatory 
conditions over municipal government, decreasing municipal powers of 
taxation, and introducing a system of conditional grants, which stan- 
dardized the services that were delivered. 26 
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Responding to these developments, in the years after 1910, the more 
successful family business operations, for example, the Allens (discussed 
in chapters 3 and 5), began establishing branch offices in other cities, 
and entrepreneurs hitherto concerned about the future of their own 
community adopted a broader perspective on economic conditions. In 
some cases, western firms became national firms. Evidence of this shift 
of power can be seen in the fact that national and international firms 
financed and controlled the rapid growth of the oil and gas industries in 
Alberta during the 1940s and the 1950s. Gradually, entrepreneurs real- 
ized that corporations have no loyalty to place. 27 Western cities, Calgary 
and Edmonton in particular, entered a third phase of urbanization in 
the 1960s, when new industries related to energy and mineral resour- 
ces began to have a significant impact on the region. 

The population of the prairies became increasingly diverse and mobile 
and, particularly after World War II, increasingly urban. Prairie people 
kept moving — from farm to city, from construction camp to coal mine, 
from homestead on the southern prairie to homestead on the northern 
parkland. Many thousands left the region altogether, abandoning their 
farms during the drought after 1917, migrating to the Pacific coast, to 
the United States, or back to Europe. 28 Of the 2 million immigrants 
who originally settled in western Canada, about 40 percent remained by 
1931. By 1940, five residents in ten would trace their paternal origins to 
non-British countries; two would trace their origins to eastern Europe; 
another two would trace their origins to western Europe; and one might 
trace his or her origins to Great Britain. A rough calculation, based on 
the federal 1941 census, suggested that 60 percent of Scandinavians, 
70 percent of French and Germans, and 80 percent of Slavs (including 
94 percent of Ukrainians) in north-central Saskatchewan still spoke 
their mother tongue at home. 29 Establishing and maintaining social 
cohesion in this highly diverse and mobile population was a challenge 
indeed. Local, regional, and national institutions, including schools, 
clubs, and political parties, worked directly and indirectly to this end, 
but so too did emerging mass cultural institutions, many of them based 
in the United States, and, during the period we focus on, none more 
than the movie industry. 

Understandably, the ways people in the prairie West spent their 
leisure time changed radically during the late nineteenth and early 
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twentieth century, thanks to the introduction of new technologies, such 
as electricity, telephony, the motion picture, the automobile, radio, and 
television. Initially, the street railway system and the automobile encour- 
aged people to spend more time away from home, where traditionally 
they had amused themselves by reading, making music, drawing and 
painting, and mounting amateur theatricals. They visited amusement 
parks, dance halls, legitimate theatres, movie theatres, opera houses, 
skating rinks, and vaudeville houses. Like American cultural historian 
Gregory A. Waller, we are fascinated by this rich moment in the history 
of popular culture, and Reel Time examines how it was experienced in 
prairie Canada by exploring such interrelated questions as how selected 
entrepreneurs packaged, promoted, and exhibited commercial entertain- 
ment and how selected audiences consumed this entertainment during 
this period of massive change. 30 Central to this study are questions about 
how people embraced or resisted the mass culture that was emerging, 
and how (if at all) the public discourse of the day reflected a concern 
for the decline of provincialism and the increase in standardization. 31 

OUR PROJECT 

Scholarly interest in commercial entertainment in general and motion 
pictures in particular developed slowly. Sensitivity to movie exhibition 
as a subject worth studying dates from the early 1960s, when people 
across North America noticed that developers were knocking down many 
of the picture palaces built during the 1920s in order to make way for 
urban renewal. A handful of enthusiasts, starting with the American 
theatre historian Ben Hall, launched a movement not only to preserve 
these historic sites but also to study the architectural design and the 
social function of these unique buildings, as illustrated in the work 
of Tino Balio, Charlotte Herzog, and Maggie Valentine. 32 Still, schol- 
ars have expressed regret that movie exhibition has not attracted the 
critical attention it rightly deserves, particularly in Canada, pointing 
out that we actually know very little about exhibition at the national 
level, and even less at the local level. In formulating our project, we 
take our cue from the pioneers in this relatively new field of research 
into how commercial entertainment in various locales or regions has 
been packaged, promoted, and consumed, particularly Robert C. Allen 
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and Douglas Gomery, who challenge researchers to undertake empir- 
ical studies of such topics as moviegoing in their own communities. 
Gomery examined the development of movie exhibition in the United 
States from the nickelodeon period to the multiplex era, while Waller 
documented the emergence and the reception of commercial enter- 
tainment in general, and motion pictures in particular, in Lexington, 
Kentucky, from 1896 to 1930.” We proceed from a cultural studies per- 
spective, regarding cultural artifacts, such as movie theatres, as oblique 
representations of their temporal and spatial circumstances. Like Fred- 
ric Jameson, we believe that the analyst’s responsibility is not simply to 
illuminate an artifact s aesthetic qualities but also to lay bare its roots 
in social, economic, and political conditions and to explain how these 
roots have been obscured. 34 We thus situate our work in this emerging 
tradition of interdisciplinary scholarship and build on existing research 
on the movie industry in Canada, including that of Manjunath Pen- 
dakur, Charles Acland, Paul S. Moore, and the late Peter Morris. 35 As 
well, our project is deeply embedded in the interdisciplinary tradition 
of western Canadian studies scholarship that has emerged over the past 
decades. We have drawn on a number of works across a range of disci- 
plines that explore the social, economic, and cultural forces that shaped 
life in Canada’s prairie provinces, and we hope that our work will con- 
tribute to the collective effort to illuminate the history of this region. 

We have sifted through a wide variety of primary and secondary 
materials. City and business directories, which list alphabetically and 
provide a street-by-street inventory of residences and commercial estab- 
lishments, plus the names and street addresses of the owners and the 
managers of movie houses (and, for some periods, those of distributors 
and producers), proved useful for reconstructing the layout of a busi- 
ness area. In addition, we examined public records (such as building 
permits, fire insurance maps, property tax assessments, building evalua- 
tions, and demolition fire reports), corporate records (including annual 
statements, reports to stockholders, official opening-day programs, 
investment circulars, and press releases) and architectural plans and 
building reports. We also consulted newspapers and motion picture trade 
papers, which report on the week-by-week operation of movie theatres 
and movie theatre chains, in terms of box-office receipts, advertisements 
for up-and-coming movies, marketing strategies, and major renovations 
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to, or the closing of, existing facilities. These sources were supplemented 
by local and regional histories, memoirs, interviews, and photographs. 36 
In constructing this historical narrative, we employed qualitative as well 
as quantitative methods of research. These include: 

( 1 ) critical -political economy, that is, examining him exhibition in 
the prairie West within the context of the high-risk, vertically in- 
tegrated movie industry as a whole, which in practice has meant 
situating movie theatres (and their owners and patrons) in their 
social, economic, and political circumstances so as to identify the 
commercial imperatives at work in the industry 37 

( 2 ) stylistic typology, that is, examining the variations in the architec- 
tural design and decoration (exterior and interior) of the exhibition 
space, as leading theatre architects adapted to specific aesthetic 
and functional imperatives, with a view to appreciating how the 
movie theatre developed into a unique type of building designed 
and equipped to meet the varying requirements of a new kind of 
entertainment 38 

( 3 ) discursive analysis, that is, analyzing the various discourses — 
conveyed by media texts such as news reports, interviews, and letters 
to the editor — that structured the way people in the prairie West, 
in particular, and in Canada generally understood leisure-time ac- 
tivities, with particular reference to Michel Foucault’s insights into 
the operation of knowledge and power, for the purpose of evoking 
the lived experience of both the impresarios who owned the the- 
atres and the patrons who visited them. 39 

We present our findings in a chronological narrative that focuses on the 
development of him exhibition in the prairie West as a commercial enter- 
prise, throwing light on where people went to the movies and (wherever 
possible) what they made of this new form of entertainment. We start 
with an overview of the innovations that made the screening of motion 
pictures possible. In chapter 2, we examine the efforts of entrepreneurs 
to establish movie exhibition on the prairies as a legitimate business 
venture during the period from 1896 to 1904. In chapter 3, we focus on 
the efforts of selected entrepreneurs to establish permanent exhibition 
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sites during the store theatre era, from 1905 to 1913. We highlight the 
efforts of the Allen family, who developed business and programming 
strategies to enhance the moviegoing experience, in terms of the comfort 
and the safety of their facilities and the quality of the motion pictures 
they screened, thus persuading patrons from the emerging middle 
class to develop the moviegoing habit. The movie exhibition business 
quickly evolved into a multi-million dollar industry, creating a number 
of serious problems along the way, and from the 1890s to the 1920s, 
the heyday of the Progressive Era, social reformers urged governments 
to monitor the new enterprise. We consider (in chapter 4) the impact 
of the social reformers who urged governments at all levels to establish 
building codes and fire-safety laws, to ban Sunday screenings, and to 
censor movie content, limiting the (presumed) negative impact of mo- 
tion pictures on attitudes and actions, particularly for young viewers. In 
chapter 5, we turn to the period from 1914 to 1932, which we designate 
the picture palace era, during which exhibitors and the architects they 
hired developed buildings expressly designed for showing feature films. 
We concentrate on the Allen family, who established the first made-in- 
Canada chain of movie theatres, and Nat Nathanson, who established 
the Famous Players chain, which, in 1923, acquired thirty-five of the 
largest Allen theatres when the circuit went bankrupt. In chapter 6, 
we continue the story of Nathanson’s campaign to establish a made- 
in-Canada chain of movie theatres. Unhappy with essentially playing 
the role of manager of a branch plant, Nathanson left Famous Players 
and in 1941 established Odeon Theatres, thereby creating the “duopoly” 
that dominated movie exhibition in Canada for many years. In chapters 
7 and 8, we offer more evidence of the centralizing and homogenizing 
processes at work during the 1950s and 1960s, noting that, increas- 
ingly, film exhibition in prairie Canada and film exhibition in the rest 
of North America became indistinguishable. We end by reflecting on 
moviegoing in the age of the multiplex. This means charting the rise 
and the fall of Cineplex Odeon, a story that offers more evidence of 
the increasing control that American interests have exerted on movie 
exhibition in Canada in general and prairie Canada in particular, and, 
in the postscript, musing on the digital revolution and its impact on 
moviegoing in the twenty-first century. 
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PIONEERS 


A system of inventions — all patented by Thomas A. Edison — made 
the screening of motion pictures possible: the Kinetograph, the Kin- 
etoscope, and the Vitascope. 1 Encountering the work of Eadweard 
Muybridge, the English-born, San Francisco— based photographer 
who focused on capturing animal and human locomotion, may have 
intensified Edison’s resolve to develop his own motion picture system. 
On 25 February 1888, Muybridge gave a lecture in West Orange, New 
Jersey, very likely demonstrating his Zoopraxiscope, an apparatus that 
projected stop-motion images in a sequence (affixed to a glass disc) 
in rapid succession onto a screen, thus producing the illusion of mo- 
tion. Edison’s laboratory was located in West Orange, and Edison and 
one of his most talented employees, W. K. L. Dickson, a French-born 
Anglo-Scots photographer and inventor, may well have attended the 
lecture. Two days later, Muybridge and Edison met at the laboratory, 
where Muybridge proposed that they collaborate, combining the Zoo- 
praxiscope and the Phonograph, thereby creating a mechanism that 
would produce sounds and images concurrently. 2 This collaboration 
never materialized. In an attempt to protect his future inventions, 
Edison filed a preliminary claim (known as a caveat) with the United 
States Patent Office in October 1888 outlining his plan to create a 
device that would do "for the eye what the Phonograph does for the 
ear” — that is, record and reproduce objects in motion. What Edi- 
son had in mind was an audiovisual system that would enable one to 
see and to hear (say) “a whole opera as perfectly as if [he or she were] 
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actually present. ’ 3 He filed another caveat in March 1889, proposing 
to develop a motion picture viewing device called the Kinetoscope, 
taking the name from the Greek words kineto, meaning “movement," 
and sco-pos, meaning “to view.” 4 

Edison ran his laboratory on a collaborative basis, initiating experi- 
ments and involving himself in projects when he thought it necessary; 
ultimately, employees did much of the work, and in the end he claimed 
the credit for the products they created. In June 1889, he asked Dickson 
to take on the task of turning his concept into reality. The research- 
ers progressed haltingly. Taking their cue from Edison’s conception of 
the Phonograph cylinder, they tried to record tiny photographic images 
onto a specially treated cylinder, with the idea that, when rotated, the 
images would generate the illusion of motion. 5 The plan was to record 
images onto one cylinder and sounds onto another, and to replay the 
cylinders synchronously. 

Meanwhile, Edison went to Europe to assess the progress that was 
being made in the field of chronophotography. 6 A number of innova- 
tions on exhibition at the 1889 World’s Fair, held in Paris from 6 May 
to 31 October, piqued his interest. These included the Chronophoto- 
graphic Gun, a portable camera developed by Etienne-Jules Marey, a 
French physiologist, which used a strip of flexible film and employed 
the principle of intermittent movement, capable of capturing images 
in sequence at a rate of twelve frames per second. 7 Edison was also in- 
trigued by the Tachyscope, a device developed by Prussian photographer 
Ottomar Anchiitz, capable of projecting moving images by means of an 
intermittent electrical flash, and by the Praxinoscope, a mechanism de- 
veloped by Charles-Emile Reynaud, a French inventor, that employed a 
strip of flexible, perforated film and was capable of projecting animated 
drawings onto a screen. 8 

Edison corresponded with the laboratory, and Dickson and his col- 
leagues revised their approach on the basis of the reports he provided. 
They experimented with sheets of emulsion-coated celluloid. 9 Wrapping 
a sheet of this material around a cylinder provided a superior base for 
recording photographs. Taking his cue from Muybridge, Dickson also 
experimented with recording photographs onto a disc. In due course, 
they abandoned the attempt to synchronize recordings of sounds and 
images. During August, the researchers experimented with strips of 
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celluloid (Dickson had cut sheets into strips) in a prototype viewing 
machine. 10 

Edison returned to West Orange, believing that the development 
of a motion picture camera, as well as a mechanism for viewing the 
products of that machine, depended upon the production of flexible 
film of sufficient length and durability and the creation of a stop-and- 
go mechanism." On 2 November 1889, he filed a caveat describing a 
device (the Kinetoscope) that utilized a strip of flexible (perforated) 
film and a sprocket-based mechanism that advanced the film smoothly 
and reliably. 12 

By early 1891, Dickson and his colleagues had developed a functional 
film-strip-based viewing system. The mechanism, housed in a wooden 
cabinet, included a loop of horizontally configured 19 mm film perfor- 
ated on one side and running around a series of spindles; an electrically 
powered sprocket wheel moved the film beneath a magnifying glass, and 
an electric lamp illuminated the films from below. To the viewer, the 
series of still frames appeared to move. As well, Edison’s researchers 
developed a motor-powered motion picture camera, the Kinetograph, 
capable of shooting with the new perforated film. 13 

On 24 August 1891, Edison filed three patent applications, two for a 
motor-powered camera, the Kinetograph, capable of shooting the new 
35 mm perforated film, and one for an apparatus for exhibiting moving 
pictures, the Kinetoscope, allowing for the possible use of a cylinder. 14 
During the spring of 1892, the researchers made coin operation, via a 
slot at the top, an essential part of the mechanics of the viewing system. 

By the autumn of 1892, the peephole viewing machine, measuring 
18 inches by 27 inches by 48 inches, was complete. 15 One inserted a 
coin into the slot, put one’s eye to the eye piece, and watched (through 
a magnifying glass) a strip of perforated (on both sides) 35 mm him 
about fifty feet in length that moved along a bank of spools. An elec- 
trically driven sprocket at the top of the box moved the him between 
an electric light and a revolving shutter with a narrow slit. As each 
frame passed under the lens, the shutter permitted a hash of light so 
brief that the frame appeared to be frozen. The viewer looking into a 
peephole at the top of the cabinet would see the image move. On 21 
February 1893, Edison secured a patent for the system that governed 
the intermittent movement of the him. 16 
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During the winter of 1892—93, Edison built a studio (designed by 
Dickson) behind his laboratory in West Orange, knowing that a steady 
supply of new films would be needed to make his invention popular. 
The Black Maria, as it was called, resembled a police patrol wagon. 17 
Mounted on a pivot and black inside and out, it could be positioned 
(the roof could be opened) in order to take advantage of the sun. The 
camera was mounted on steel tracks inside the studio. Dickson began 
making short non-fiction films in January 1893 (historians call the films 
produced by European and American filmmakers during the first ten 
years of the moving picture industry “actualities” because they focused 
on noteworthy persons, places, and events that would interest a general 
audience), taking as his subjects vaudeville performers who demon- 
strated their special talents. These films fell into two groups: the world 
of masculine sports, including cock fighting, boxing, and jousting, and 
visual excerpts of American performance culture, including serpentine 
and skirt dancers, Annie Oakley and bronco busters from Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West, scenes of Broadway shows, and trained animals. Over the 
course of 1894, Dickson (the director) and William Heise (the camera 
operator) made more than seventy-five films at the Black Maria studio, 
each running about twenty seconds. 18 

For a variety of reasons, the plan to introduce the Kinetoscope at 
the Chicago Exposition of 1893 was abandoned. The first "official” 
demonstration of the machine was held on 9 May 1893 at the annual 
meeting of the Department of Physics at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. 19 Some reports suggest (erroneously) that “one machine 
made its way to the fair, and before the season closed was installed 
on the second floor of the Electricity Building for all and sundry to 
see.” 20 

Normally, Edison hired independently financed entrepreneurs to 
market his inventions. In this case, he contracted with the Kinetoscope 
Company, a consortium that included Norman C.Raff and Frank R. 
Gammon, who served as the managers, together with Andrew M. Hol- 
land and Alfred O.Tate, Edison’s former business manager, to market 
the Kinetoscope as well as movies for the peephole viewing system. 
Raff and Gammon planned to sell the territorial rights to exhibiting 
the Kinetoscope, again following the pattern Edison had designed for 
merchandising the Phonograph. 
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Figure i. A Phonograph and Kinetoscope parlour , San Francisco , ca. 1895. Thomas Edison 
National Historical Park, West Orange, New Jersey (National Park Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior). Edison and Motion Pictures, photo no. 6 . 


Meanwhile, Andrew M. Holland and his brother, George C. Holland, 
Ottawa-based entrepreneurs, opened the first Kinetoscope parlour at 
1155 Broadway, New York City, on 14 April 1894. 21 The sons of William 
L. Holland, an Irish-born merchant who had immigrated to Canada 
with his family in 1827, eventually settling in the Ottawa Valley, the 
Holland brothers succeeded at a variety of enterprises. They trained as 
reporters, learning Pitman shorthand: Andrew wrote for newspapers in 
Ottawa and George wrote for newspapers in Ottawa and Toronto and 
then in several American cities, including Chicago. From 1872 to 1875, 
they also served as joint owners and managers of the Ottawa Citizen. 
In 1875, George secured a contract to report and to publish the debates 
in the House of Commons, introducing the innovation of making type- 
written transcripts from shorthand notes, and two years later he and 
Andrew secured a contract to report and to publish the debates in the 
Senate, again making typewritten transcripts from shorthand notes. 
From their offices on Elgin Street, the brothers championed a range of 
new technologies which would, they believed, propel Ottawa, and Can- 
ada, into the twentieth century, marketing, for example, the (Charles) 
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Sorley storage battery, introduced in 1884, and the Smith Premier (later 
the Smith-Corona) typewriter, introduced in 1889. Their entrepreneur- 
ial vision was truly international: for example, in 1892, Andrew helped 
establish the Canadian-Australian Steamship Company, which offered 
service from Vancouver to Sydney. Importantly, the Holland brothers 
recognized the commercial potential of Edison’s inventions, and from 
1891 served as agents for the Phonograph, the Kinetoscope, and the 
Vitascope, selling territorial rights and equipment to potential exhib- 
itors and opening parlours themselves. 

The Holland brothers acquired ten machines from the Kinetoscope 
Company at a cost of $250 apiece and the films at $10 apiece; they set 
the machines up in rows of five in the centre of the space and erected an 
office at the back and a box office at the front, near the entrance. 22 Staff 
running the enterprise included a manager, a technician, who installed 
and later repaired the films, and a female ticket taker. The machines ex- 
hibited different movies, spliced end to end to form a continuous band 
and each running from twenty to thirty seconds. For twenty-five cents 
(the price of admission to a vaudeville house), a customer could view the 
movies in one row; for fifty cents, a customer could view the movies in 
both rows. The Holland brothers opened the doors at one o’clock that 
Saturday afternoon and ran until one in the morning, taking in $120. 

The Kinetoscope parlour was a huge success. The Holland brothers 
opened a parlour with ten machines in Chicago in May and one with five 
machines in San Francisco in June. Eater, they opened one in Atlantic 
City and one in Ottawa on 3 November 1894. They opened another Kin- 
etoscope parlour in Ottawa on 2 November 1895. 23 Soon, entrepreneurs 
around the country were operating Kinetoscope parlours and arcades. 

Over fifty weeks of operation, the Holland brothers’ New York City 
Kinetoscope parlour generated, on average, a weekly revenue of $1,400. 24 
The demand for the machine then dropped. Clearly, the peephole ma- 
chine had a serious limitation: only one person at a time could view the 
film. 25 Accordingly, in April 1895, Edison introduced the Kinetophone, 
which proposed to make talking motion pictures a reality: the customer 
looked through a peephole viewer of the Kinetoscope and listened to a 
soundtrack conveyed through ear tubes that were attached to a Phono- 
graph in the cabinet. The device did not provide exact synchronization, 
and ultimately faded into oblivion. 
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EXHIBITING MOTION PICTURES FOR A LARGE AUDIENCE 

Entrepreneurs as well as machinists vied for the honour of being the 
first to take motion pictures out of the peephole machine and put them 
on the screen. Shortly after visiting the Kinetoscope parlour in the sum- 
mer of 1894, Otway Latham and his brother, Grey Latham, formed the 
Kinetoscope Exhibition Company (which included Samuel L.Tilden, 
Jr., and Enoch Rector) with a view to exhibiting fight pictures (in large- 
capacity machines built by Edison) at their own parlour, at 83 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 26 They soon realized that exhibitors could gen- 
erate more revenue by projecting images onto a wall. With his sons, 
Otway and Grey, Woodville Latham formed the Lambda Company for 
the express purpose of developing their own motion picture system. 
Eugene Lauste, who had worked on the Edison Phonograph, served as 
their machinist, and W. K. L. Dickson, key to the development of the 
Kinetoscope, served as their consultant. By March 1895, the Lathams 
had developed a movie camera and a movie projector, the Eidoloscope. 
Utilizing a band of 51 mm film that moved continuously and employing 
the “Latham Loop,” which prevented the tearing of the film, the camera 
could photograph four rounds of a contest or eight minutes of action. The 
Lathams demonstrated their system prematurely on 21 April 1895 with 
mixed success (the pictures flickered). The Eidoloscope never achieved 
the success anticipated, thanks to underfinancing and to competition 
from technically superior machines. Business collapsed in 1898, and 
the Latham patents passed into the hands of others. 

Meanwhile, two Washington-based inventors, C. Lrancis Jenkins and 
Thomas J.Armat, joined forces with a view to developing a machine 
that would project motion pictures onto a screen. 27 Jenkins focused on 
creating a camera and Armat focused on creating a projector. The lat- 
ter introduced a mechanism similar to the “Latham Loop” so that the 
stop-and-go motion would not tear the unwinding film. Armat funded 
the project. In due course, they created an efficient, portable machine, 
the Phantoscope, that projected moving pictures onto a screen, and 
demonstrated it for a paying audience at the Cotton States Exposition, 
Atlanta, in September 1895. Attendance was poor. They subsequently 
had a falling-out, each claiming sole credit for the invention. Dur- 
ing the winter of 1895—96, Raff and Gammon acquired the rights to 
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the machine from Armat, hoping to revive their 
failing motion picture business. They secured 
Edison’s blessings, renamed the Phantoscope 
the “Edison Vitascope,” and, faced with foreign 

Company to market the machine. They sold ex- 
clusive marketing rights for specific territories 
across North America, just as they had done for 
the Kinetoscope. 

Raff and Gammon mounted the first ex- 
hibition of moving pictures as a commercial 
enterprise at Koster & Bial's Music Hall, located 
at 315 West 34th Street, New York City, on 23 
April 1896. 28 Selling this new kind of entertain- 
ment meant screening a selection of Edison films 
as part of that week’s vaudeville program, which 
included a Russian clown, an “eccentric” dan- 
cer, two “gymnastic” comedians, and a singer of 
“coster” songs. Armat supervised the installation 
of two projectors at the centre of the balcony; 
at the appointed time, the manager turned the 
lights off, and the projectionist, Edwin S. Porter, 
turned the first machine on, projecting the first 
of five films onto a i2-by-20-foot screen and set 

Figure 2. Advertisement /or an exhibition of ; n a gilded frame hanging from the proscenium 
Thomas Edison’s Vitascope at Koster & Bial’s 
Music Hall. New York Times, 23 April 1896, 11. 

a continuous band, so that Porter could screen 
each film six times before showing the next film on the other machine. 
According to a correspondent for the New York Times , an apprecia- 
tive crowd of well-to-do customers (wearing frock coats and top hats) 
watched the films with great excitement, marvelling at the movement 
of the lifelike figures. 29 The writer noted that “a view of an angry surf 
breaking [on the pier at Dover] amazed spectators. The waves tumbled 
in furiously and the foam of the breakers flew high into the air.” Film 
historian Terry Ramsaye argues that, by organizing a program of films 
into a theme, the Koster & Bial demonstration set the pattern for mo- 
tion picture exhibition for the next ten years. 30 


arch. Armat spliced the films end-to-end to form 
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EARLY PRODUCTION COMPANIES 


As we have seen, Raff and Gammon encouraged Edison to launch 
the Phantoscope as the “Edison Vitascope,” the Edison Manufactur- 
ing Company producing the projectors and the films needed. 31 They 
formed the Vitascope Company to market the machine across North 
America. By October 1896, the company had encountered difficulties; 
the Edison Manufacturing Company had become dissatisfied with 
Raff and Gammon, and other entrepreneurs had started to introduce 
their own machines. Here, we consider the major entrepreneurs in this 
contest, focusing on the technological innovations they introduced and 
the business strategies they employed in trying to take control of the 
new industry. 



Figure 3. Interior of Koster 8 c Bial’s Music Hall, New York City. From The New Metropolis, 
edited by E. Idell Z eisloft (New York: D. Appleton 8 c Co., 1899), 351. 
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The Cinematographe System 


Antoine Lumiere, the founder of a Lyon-based photographic business, 
visited a Kinetoscope parlour in Paris in September 1894, and encour- 
aged his sons, Auguste and Louis, to develop an apparatus that would 
take and project motion pictures. 32 Within a few months, Auguste and 
Louis had developed the Lumiere Cinematographe, a machine that 
used a sprocketed film-transport mechanism to advance 35 mm film. 
On 28 December 1895, the brothers launched their apparatus at the 
Grand Cafe in Paris, where, for the price of one franc, patrons could 
watch a program of films lasting about twenty minutes, featuring images 
of everyday life. The Lumiere brothers decided not only to sell Cine- 
matographe projectors but also to dispatch operators to various parts 
of the world to photograph events. They soon introduced their system 
internationally: at the Royal Polytechnic Institution in London on 21 
February 1896, at the Palace Theatre, Montreal, on 27 June, and at 
B.F. Keith’s Union Square Theatre, New York City, on 29 June. The 
exhibition in Montreal marked the first screening of films in Canada. 33 
Keith not only booked the projector for his vaudeville circuit, but also 
acquired the US rights to the machine. Early in November, the Lumiere 
company opened an agency in New York City, offering to sell territorial 
rights or to lease its machines. It serviced the American market well. 
Agents arranged exhibitions, scheduled tours, and provided a selection 
of films, a projector, and a projectionist; these self-contained units trav- 
elled the circuits more easily than an acrobat or a juggler. 34 Initially, 
audiences were impressed by the motion pictures they screened. A num- 
ber of features gave the Cinematographe an edge over other machines: 
first, it was compact, weighing a little over sixteen pounds; second, it 
relied on hand-cranking rather than electricity for its power; and third, 
it operated as a camera, a printer, and a projector. Thus, the operator 
could take the machine into the streets by day to shoot local scenes 
and incorporate them into the evening’s performance. However, in the 
spring of 1897, the Lumiere company withdrew from the American 
market due to the growing importance of the American Mutoscope 
Company and possible legal action by the Edison company. 35 By 1905, 
the Lumieres had abandoned the movie business, focusing instead on 
photographic colour processes. 
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BIOGRAPH 
FILMS 

RELEASED JANUARY II. 1909 

The Honor of Thieves 

StirHnsc Picture of * Young Glrl'» Bravery 

length Ml Feet 

Love Finds a W ay 

A Comedy Drama of Mediieval Days 
length 3 i 0 Feet 

RELEASED JANUARY (4, 1909 

A Rural Elopement 

The Trouble a Hobo Caused by Butting In 

Length B46 Feet 

The Sacrifice 

An Ingenious Comedy of Error* 

Length 438 Feet 

»<>••*• IM;t >1 »!•('•••> IlMKU MOMOAt Hi I HI If MIA 


AMERICAN MUTOSCOPE and 
BIOGRAPH COMPANY 

II E. I4«h STREET NEW YORK CITY 


The Biograph System 

W. K. L. Dickson resigned from the Edison Man- 
ufacturing Company in April 1895, and with 
inventors Herman Casler, Harry Marvin, and 
Elias Koopman formed (in December) the Amer- 
ican Mutoscope Company (later the American 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company), with a view 
to manufacturing and distributing the Muto- 
scope, a peephole viewing machine that featured 
a variety of flip-card movies, thereby challen- 
ging the pre-eminence of Edison’s Kinetoscope. 

In light of the growing interest in projection 
technology, the group shifted their focus, and 
developed their own projector, one that used 
large-format (68 mm) him, thus avoiding Edison’s 
patents, employed friction feed, as opposed to 
the Vitascope’s sprocket feed, and exposed him 
at thirty frames per second, double the speed 
of the Vitascope. 36 They premiered their system, 
which produced a vivid image, at Hammerstein’s 
Opera House, New York City, on 12 October 1896. As Charles Musser 
puts it, the company developed a him that other exhibitors could not use 
and screened its own productions (along with those of sister companies 
overseas) as main attractions at hrst-class vaudeville houses. 37 

Initially, the company produced actualities, including, in 1898, hlms 
of approximately two minutes about events in the Spanish-American 
War. Dickson produced hve train hlms that tapped into North Amer- 
icans’ love of steam engines, including Empire State Express (1896). In 
this case, he placed the camera next to the tracks and directed it at the 
train, which came toward and then passed the camera. The him was 
a great hit. 38 Very quickly, Biograph challenged the Edison studio for 
pre-eminence in the motion picture business. After 1903, the company 
produced narrative hlms. In 1908, Biograph joined Edison in forming 
the Motion Picture Patents Company (mppc), a consortium (popu- 
larly known as the “Edison Trust”) the goal of which was to control the 
motion picture industry and to shut out smaller filmmakers. 


Figure 4. New releases from the American 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company, New 
York City. Moving Picture World, 9 January 
1909, 27. 
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Biograph’s star reached its zenith in the years between 1908 and 
1913, when D. W. Griffith, a former stage actor and writer, directed 
hundreds of one- and two-reel comedies, fairy tales, gangster films, 
romances, and westerns for the company. He established his own 
stock company at Biograph, comprising, at various times, such actors 
as Harry Carey, Lionel Barrymore, Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Florence 
Lawrence, Mae Marsh, Mabel Normand, Mary Pickford, and Mack 
Sennett. Inspired by the work of Edwin S. Porter, and with the assist- 
ance of such cinematographers as Arthur Marvin and G.W. (Billy) 
Bitzer, Griffith developed filmic techniques — lighting, camera place- 
ment (such as the establishing shot, the tracking shot, the close-up, 
the medium-shot, the fade, and the iris shot), editing (such as cross- 
cutting and the flashback), and acting — with a view to creating the 
conventions of narrative filmmaking. 39 Unhappy with the company’s 
opposition to making big-budget, feature films and giving him and 
his actors on-screen credit, in 1913 Griffith joined the Mutual Film 
Corporation, for which he made a number of films, including the 
twelve-reel blockbuster The Birth of a Nation (1915). Biograph ceased 
operation in 1928. 


The Pat he Freres System 

Charles Pathe entered the amusement business in 1894, exploiting Edi- 
son’s phonograph at fairs around Paris. 40 The profits he earned enabled 
him to establish a shop in Vincennes, where he sold imitation Kineto- 
scopes and photographic equipment. In September 1896, Charles, with 
his brothers, Emile, Theophile, and Jacques, formed Societe Pathe 
Freres, which would soon become the world’s largest manufacturer 
of film equipment, including the Pathe Cinematographe projector, 
which handled the Edison-sprocketed film, and phonograph records. 
Pathe may well have started exporting films to United States later that 
year. Emile handled the phonograph side (which contributed about 90 
percent of the revenue), and Charles handled the technical and the 
marketing side, dealing with problems involving cameras, projectors, 
and film stock. Determined to create a worldwide empire, Charles took 
the company public in 1897; he acquired the Lumiere brothers’ patents 
and handled the work of Georges Melies, among others, in 1902. The 
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company established offices in Moscow, 

New York City, and Brussels in 1904; in 
Berlin, Vienna, and St. Petersburg in 1905; 
and in London in 1906. Reports suggest that 
the Pathe catalogue for 1904 featured over 
a thousand titles. 

The company had introduced import- 
ant elements of the studio system by 1906, 
including a stock company of actors and 
multiple production units. By October of 
that year, the company was exporting as 
many as twelve films per week on a variety 
of subjects, and seventy-five copies of each 
to the United States, including chase com- 
edies like The Policeman’s Little Run (1907), 
crime stories like The Female Spy (1907), 
and historical dramas like The Venetian 
Tragedy (1906). The company was respon- ... ,, .. 

° J x J r j r rigure 5. Advertisement for the rathe motion picture 

sible for over one-third of the films screened projector. Moving Picture World, 15 May 1909, 619. 

in the United States in 1907. 41 

In 1908, Pathe Freres launched the newsreel as a vehicle for satis- 
fying the public’s insatiable curiosity about the details of daily life in 
far-flung parts of the world. Soon, exhibitors everywhere screened 
Pathe newsreels before they screened the feature film. Pathe pro- 
duced a number of films at their New Jersey studios, starting with the 
suspense serial (twenty episodes) called The Perils of Pauline (1914), 
which was directed by Donald Mackenzie. This serial tells the story of 
Pauline (played by Pearl White), who evades various attempts on her 
life by assorted villains, including pirates, gypsies, and her dastardly 
guardian (played by Crane Wilbur). The company began renting films 
in 1909, thus becoming one of the first vertically integrated film cor- 
porations. World War I stopped Pathe Freres in its tracks, allowing 
American movie moguls to copy the company’s operations carefully. 42 
Pathe split into two divisions after the war, one devoted to phonograph 
records and the other devoted to producing film stock. 
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The Selig Polyscope System 

William N. Selig, a Chicago-based vaudeville performer, entered the 
movie business after visiting a Kinetoscope parlour in Dallas, Texas 
in 1894. 43 Selig returned to Chicago and opened a photography stu- 
dio, with a view to making his own motion pictures. By chance, he 
met a machinist who had duplicated a Cinematographe for a Lumiere 
employee, and the two created the Selig Standard Camera and the 
Selig Polyscope Projector, basically a Cinematographe projector with 
sprockets that handled Edison film. In 1896, he formed the Mutoscope 
and Film Company (later the Selig Polyscope Company), producing 
actualities, slapstick comedies, and travelogues, exhibiting them in 
vaudeville houses in and around Chicago. In addition, he made indus- 
trial films for Chicago businesses, including films about Armour and 
Company, the largest food processing enterprise in the world at the 
time, including Entrance to Union Stockyard (1901). One of his first 
films — and first successes — was The Tramp and the Dog (1896), a 
comedy about a tramp who, looking for a handout, is pursued by a 
vigilant bulldog. In 1898, he made films about the Spanish-American 
war, photographing mock battle scenes at Camp Turner in Springfield, 
Illinois. As well, he manufactured equipment, supplying several Mid- 
western vaudeville chains with projectors and selling projectors via 
the Sears and Roebuck mail-order catalogue. 

Avoiding litigation was a constant concern. Selig’s operation caught 
Edison’s attention, and in February 1906 the latter sued the filmmaker 
and exhibitor for copyright infringement. As Musser puts it, changes in 
Elm practices and the legal expenses incurred in fighting Edison’s patent 
suit pushed the Selig Polyscope Company close to bankruptcy; Philip 
D. Armour, founder of Armour and Company, prevented this disaster 
by providing Selig legal support. 44 Selig joined, with some reluctance, 
the mppc in 1909. He completed The Count of Monte Cristo (1908) in 
southern California and set up a studio at 1845 Allesandro Street, now 
Glendale Boulevard, Los Angeles. 

Here, Selig made a variety of films, including jungle films, nature 
hlms, historical dramas, and westerns. A number of stars, including 
Roscoe Arbuckle and Tom Mix, worked at his studio. In 1913, Selig pur- 
chased thirty-two acres of land near Los Angeles to accommodate the 
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seven hundred animals that appeared in his films. Selig made one of 
the first cliffhanger serials, The Adventures of KathJyn (1913— 14), star- 
ring Kathlyn Williams, and one of the first feature films, The S-poilers 
(1914), starring William Farnum and Kathlyn Williams. The nine-reel 
production (set in the 1898 gold rush in the Yukon) opened on 11 April 
1914 at the Strand Theatre in New York City, the first purpose-built 
cinema for new releases. World War I adversely affected business, and 
Selig retired in 1918, closing his film production company. 


The Vitagraph System 

The Edison Manufacturing Company filmed J. Stuart Blackton and 
Albert E. Smith, Anglo-American entertainers, at various venues in the 
summer of 1896. These sleight-of-hand performers offered audiences a 
routine that included "lightning sketches,” caricatures produced rapidly 
on an easel, which appeared to come to life, with a steady stream of talk, 
delivered rapidly, and magic tricks. 45 The films were later screened at 
F. F. Proctor’s Pleasure Palace and Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre, lead- 
ing New York City vaudeville houses, to great acclaim. Encouraged by 
this publicity, Blackton and Smith acquired an Edison projector and 
a number of Edison films, determined to incorporate motion pictures 
into their act. In March 1897, they formed the Edison Vitagraph Com- 
pany for this purpose. 

During the theatrical off-season, Blackton and Smith dabbled in 
advertising, making slides and films that promoted the services and 
products of a number of New York City stores. Soon, they had an ad- 
vantage over many of their competitors: Smith turned a projector into 
a camera, enabling them to make their own films, and modified a 
Projecting Kinetoscope by adding a framing device, enabling them to 
project a steady image. 46 This enterprise, called the American Vitagraph 
Company, made actualities, for example, photographing events in the 
Spanish-American war. As well, Blackton hit upon the idea of photo- 
graphing events especially arranged for the camera, such as Battle of 
Manila Bay (1898), which he produced by re-enacting in miniature (using 
cutout photographs) Commodore George Dewey’s crushing victory over 
the Spanish fleet in the waters west of Manila on 1 May 1898. These 
and other war-related productions earned the team a spot at Proctor’s 
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23rd Street Theatre and his Pleasure Palace. Hungry for first-hand 
accounts of the Cuban Crisis, people started thinking of the cinema 
as a “visual newspaper.’’ 

The partners avoided prosecution by becoming Edison licensees 
and by making films on a royalty basis for the Edison Manufacturing 
Company. In September 1898, William T. Rock, an experienced exhib- 
itor, became the third partner in the American Vitagraph Company, 
increasing their capitalization. Blackton prepared the programs and 
made the films, Smith served as the bookkeeper, and Rock booked 
their exhibitions into theatres. They produced quality motion pic- 
tures, experimenting with a number of genres, including trick films 
and comedies, such as The Vanishing Lady (1898), starring Smith as 
the magician, and The Burglar on the Roof ( 1898), starring Blackton 
as the burglar. In producing “trick films,’’ they worked in the tradition 
established by Georges Melies, which meant stopping the camera for 
a moment, changing some aspect of the scenery, and then running the 
camera again, thus making objects appear and disappear. (Blackton thus 
developed the basic concepts of animation.) They exhibited these films 
at Proctor’s theatres and Edison later copyrighted them. 

The Vitagraph company expanded enormously during the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth century, striking out on its own and challenging 
Edison and Biograph for control of the motion picture industry. In 1904, 
the company built a studio in the Flatbush area of Brooklyn, increased 
its roster of players, directors, and technicians, and in 1905 became the 
Vitagraph Company of America. The company launched such up-and- 
coming actors as Florence Lawrence, Florence Turner (the “Vitagraph 
Girl ”), Gladys Hulette, and Clara Kimball Young. Blackton produced 
other important documentaries, including films of the aftermath of 
the San Francisco earthquake, comedies, such as Humorous Phases of 
a Funny Face (1906), and narrative films based on classical themes, in- 
cluding Romeo and Juliet (1908), which he shot in Central Park, New 
York City, and The Life of Moses (1909), a five-reel him that ran for 
ninety minutes. About the time it became a member of the mppc in 
1908, Vitagraph was producing eight films per week and operating of- 
fices in London, Paris, and Berlin. In 1910, the company opened a studio 
in California, and initiated a monthly current events newsreel. World 
War I marked the beginning of the end for Vitagraph; the number of 
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the company’s foreign distributors dropped and the number of major 
production-distribution companies increased. Warner Bros, acquired 
Vitagraph in 1925, plus the research unit it had organized in order to 
enter the field of sound. 


The Cineograph System 

In June 1896, Sigmund Lubin, a Polish-American optician, visited 
William T. Rock’s Vitascope parlour in New Orleans, where he studied 
the projector and watched the movies. 47 He opened an optical shop in 
Philadelphia, with a view to developing his own motion picture pro- 
jector. He contacted C. Francis Jenkins, and together they developed 
the Cineograph, a combination camera and projector, and formed a 
company to manufacture the projector and to distribute it and various 
movie supplies. 

Early in 1897, Lubin launched a marketing campaign, placing adver- 
tisements in newspapers and circulating brochures, alerting managers of 
vaudeville houses and travelling exhibitors that he was now selling movie 
supplies, including projectors, song slides, screens, tents, tickets, and so 
on, at bargain prices. For a while, he served as an agent for Edison films. 

Lubin then built production facilities and formed the Cineograph 
Service, planning to exhibit films at vaudeville houses. Initially, Lubin 
made actualities, recording newsworthy events or photographing re- 
enactments, such as battles that took place during the Spanish-American 
War and events that occurred during the Boxer Rebellion in China. 48 He 
also made facsimile reproductions of dozens of fights, starting with the 
Corbett-Fitzsimmons heavyweight championship boxing match. 49 In this 
case, he hired two freight handlers from the Pennsylvania Railroad (he 
dressed them to look like champions) and many ordinary people from 
the neighbourhood to act out the drama, a round-by-round description 
of the original fight serving as the scenario. In order to produce the 
sharpest image possible, he condensed the action and decreased the 
camera speed. Lubin released Reproduction of the Corbett-Fitzsimmons 
Fight (1897) one week before the Veriscope Company premiered their 
official version of the fight; it generated a mixed response, but (Musser 
writes) was immensely profitable, serving as the poor man’s way of see- 
ing a widely publicized event. 
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Eager to create a vertically integrated operation, Lubin expanded 
the exhibition side of his business, building, in 1899, the first of the 
many theatres he operated along the East Coast. He added a distribu- 
tion side in 1903, when he opened the first of a number of exchanges 
he eventually ran in Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Norfolk. He also 
began duplicating movies made by other filmmakers, starting with 
two Edison pictures, Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1903) and The Great Train 
Robbery (1903): his versions were titled Uncle Tom's Cabin and The 
Bold Bank Robbery and were made in 1903 and 1904, respectively. By 
September 1907, the Lubin Manufacturing Company was producing 
three titles per week, offering the public pictures that were sensational 
in both subject matter and treatment. 50 For example, he made The 
Unwritten Law: A Thrilling Drama Based on the Thaw-White Tragedy 
(1907), while the murder trial was still in progress. Mixing sex and 
violence and revealing decadence among the wealthy, Lubin’s film also 
suggested that the killing was condoned by an unwritten law, namely, 
the right of a wronged husband to defend his wife’s honour — an idea 
that fascinated some and scandalized others. 

Lubin reorganized his business in 1909, calling it Lubin Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., and over the next half-decade operated four 
studios, located in Betzwood, Pennsylvania, Jacksonville, Florida, and 
Los Angeles and Coronado, California, introducing a number of up-and- 
coming actors, including Arthur Johnson, Marie Dressier, and Oliver 
Hardy. In 1908, Lubin joined the mmpc, hoping that this would put 
an end to his legal problems, but circumstances conspired against him. 
In 1914, a fire at the Philadelphia studio, coupled with the outbreak of 
World War I, which dramatically reduced the European market for his 
films, pushed Lubin into bankruptcy. 

VAUDEVILLE 

The movie producers discussed above introduced their projectors in 
vaudeville theatres during the 1896—97 season; these theatres (and to 
some extent legitimate theatres) across North America served as the 
primary site for commercial movie exhibition for the next decade. 51 As 
Robert C. Allen puts it, vaudeville managers valued movies because 
they helped satisfy audiences’ appetite for visual novelty, and movie 
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producers valued this venue because vaudeville theatres enabled them 
to reach an enormous middle-class audience, possibly more than one 
million spectators per week. Moreover, vaudeville provided the nascent 
industry a measure of stability during a period of uncertainty, gener- 
ated in large part by the many patent infringement suits Thomas A. 
Edison launched against his rivals. 52 Movie producers benefited greatly 
from this arrangement: they did not have to risk spending huge sums 
of money on building exhibition facilities. Equally important, the ex- 
pansion of major vaudeville circuits to the major cities throughout the 
United States and Canada served as the model for the development of 
the movie exhibition business. 

A handful of savvy theatre entrepreneurs with an eye on the direction 
popular entertainment was taking during the last decades of the nine- 
teenth century transformed the bawdy acts seen in the penny arcade, 
the dime museum, and the saloon into vaudeville, the family-oriented 
entertainment that predominated until the advent of radio and talking 
pictures. In doing so, they signalled the start of entertainment as big 
business, dependent upon the skills of white-collar workers and the 
tastes of an emerging middle class. Here, we consider the entrepreneurs 
who had the greatest impact on movie exhibition in the prairie West. 


The Keith Circuit 

B. F. Keith began his career in Boston, where he operated the Hub 
Museum, founded in 1883, which offered the public "freak” attractions. 
In 1886, with partner E. F. Albee, he opened the Bijou Theatre, a 900-seat 
venue located next door to the Hub that featured dramatic productions. 
These facilities served as the nucleus of the powerful Keith Circuit, 
which extended along the northeastern United States. To compete with 
such successful vaudeville managers as Tony Pastor and F. F. Proctor, 
they implemented two policies: to present top-notch entertainment in 
an environment that was attractive as well as safe and to offer patrons 
“continuous performances” from 10:30 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. every day of the 
week, encouraging them to enter the theatre at any time and to stay as 
long as they liked. 53 Encouraged by the success of these operations, in 
1887 they opened a dime museum in Providence, Rhode Island, followed, 
in 1893, by the Union Square Theatre in New York City, a 1,300-seat 
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facility presenting “high-class” vaudeville for admission prices between 
fifteen and fifty cents, and then, in 1894, by the New Theatre in Boston, 
a luxurious facility that could accommodate 3,000 patrons. In 1896, Keith 
sailed to Great Britain, where he visited music halls looking for talent, 
and in Paris secured the rights to show the Cinematographe. Keith and 
Albee renovated their Providence Theatre in 1898, giving it a capacity 
of 1,500, and in 1900 built the Philadelphia Theatre, a 2,300-seat facility 
located in the city’s shopping district that attracted upper-class patrons. 
During its heyday, the Keith Circuit controlled theatres in a number of 
cities in Canada, including Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, and Hamilton. 
Keith and Albee exhibited Biograph films from 1896 and Edison films 
from 1905. In 1906, the Keith and the Proctor chains merged, and in 
1909 Keith turned his business activities over to his son. 


The Or pheum Circuit 

On the East Coast, vaudeville grew out of liquor-free entertainment 
found in circuses and dime museums, whereas on the West Coast 
vaudeville grew out of the variety performances found in smoke-filled 
German beer halls and gardens. Gustav Walter, a German emigre, 
opened three of these facilities, in 1879, 1882, and 1884. The second of 
these was the Vienna Gardens, located at Sutton and Stockton streets 
in San Francisco. Hoping to attract women and their children, Walter 
advertised the Vienna Gardens as a “Picturesque Family Resort” and 
scheduled matinees on Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday. He set ticket 
prices at twenty-five cents for adults and ten cents for children. The 
house orchestra played concerts, a stock company put on short sketches, 
and variety artists performed their acts. These three facilities served as 
the cornerstone of the Orpheum Circuit, which at its peak extended 
throughout the West Coast and into the Midwest. 54 Morris Meyerfeld, 
a shrewd businessman, became a major partner in 1893; Martin Beck, 
a former member of a theatrical troupe in his native Austria, became 
the booking agent in 1895 (he had an uncanny ability to find new tal- 
ent) and the general manager in 1899. When he took over (Walter had 
died in 1898), Beck devoted his time and effort to bringing high cul- 
ture to the vaudeville stage — at prices ordinary people could afford. 

In order to attract top-notch performers from Europe and the East 
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Coast, the company offered performers extended periods of work — and 
in order to do that the company had to expand its circuit. Accordingly, the 
firm opened Orpheum vaudeville theatres in such metropolitan centres 
as Los Angeles (in 1894), Kansas City (in 1898), and Denver (in 1899). 
During 1911 and 1912, Beck also acquired theatres in Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Edmonton, Vancouver, and Victoria, which meant that performers could 
tour theatres stretching from the Ohio Valley to the Pacific Coast and 
from central and western Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. In 1913, Beck 
built the luxurious, 1,717-seat Palace Theatre on Broadway, between 
46th and 47 th streets in New York City, thus precipitating a war with the 
Keith circuit. (The latter eventually secured 51 percent of the theatre’s 
stock.) Beck, determined to bring high-class vaudeville to audiences, 
booked Sarah Bernhardt and her company for a period of twenty-four 
weeks, at a cost of $7,000 per week. 55 The Palace featured established 
and up-and-coming performers, including Charlie Chaplin, Buster 
Keaton, the Four Marx Brothers, Douglas Fairbanks, and Will Rogers. 


The Sullivan and Considine Circuit 

In 1904, John W. Considine, a Seattle-based entrepreneur, and his part- 
ner, Timothy D. Sullivan, a New York City-based lawyer, transformed 
a chain of cabarets that featured gambling and drinking, plus “dance 
hall girls,” into the Sullivan and Considine Circuit, a chain of vaude- 
ville houses. The cleansing process took place quickly. By 1906, the 
partners operated thirty-two theatres, in such centres as Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Butte, Tacoma, Spokane, Portland, Seattle, Sacramento, 
San Francisco, and Vancouver. Considine booked some of the biggest 
names of the stage, including Charlie Chaplin, Will Rogers, and Marie 
Dressier, paying them high salaries. By 1911, the Sullivan and Consi- 
dine Circuit stretched from one coast to the other. 56 At its peak, the 
circuit controlled theatres in such centres in western Canada as Win- 
nipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, and Victoria. 
Timothy Sullivan suffered a mental breakdown in 1913, making it im- 
possible for him to raise money or to exert his political clout to arrange 
for good theatre sites; Considine arranged to sell his theatre interests 
to the Orpheum Circuit in 1914, but the deal fell apart, thanks to the 
outbreak of war. Alexander Pantages picked up the pieces. 
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The Pantages Circuit 

An enterprising Greek immigrant, Pantages settled in San Francisco in 
1885 and discovered the financial possibilities in commercial entertain- 
ment. Piqued by the Yukon Gold Rush, he moved to Dawson City, where 
he managed variety shows. He moved to Seattle in 1902 and opened a 
number of small theatres, programming a mixture of variety acts and 
moving pictures and charging patrons ten cents admission. These sites 
formed the nucleus of the Pantages Circuit, which at its peak during 
the 1920s formed a crescent, extending from Winnipeg through west- 
ern Canada to Seattle, down the Pacific Coast to San Diego, and then 
eastward to Chicago. 57 Interestingly, he leased and built a number of 
facilities in western Canada, controlling theatres in Winnipeg, Bran- 
don, Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, 
and Victoria. In 1914, he opened the luxurious Pantages Theatre, lo- 
cated at 180 Market Avenue East, in Winnipeg, which served as the 
starting point of all Pantages tours: if a show fared well in Winnipeg, 
he judged, it could move on to major urban centres across western 
Canada and the United States. Despite the fact that he had no for- 
mal education, Pantages took a personal interest in all aspects of his 
theatrical business, stressing that he provided patrons the best service 
at a reasonable price. At the peak of its power, the Pantages organiza- 
tion conducted its business in offices in New York City, Chicago, and 
Los Angeles and owned or controlled more than seventy vaudeville 
theatres, offering performers contracts for fourteen weeks of work. (In 
exceptional cases, contracts were extended to between thirty-two and 
fifty weeks.) In 1929, he sold his theatrical holdings to the Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Corporation (rko). Dozens of his theatres still stand, includ- 
ing the Pantages Playhouse Theatre in Winnipeg. 

Transforming crude variety acts into vaudeville meant program- 
ming family-oriented, variety entertainment in a modular format, 
offering patrons from eight to ten unrelated acts, each lasting about 
twenty minutes, organized with an eye to balance and diversity and 
performed sequentially. Vaudeville managers featured a wide variety of 
talented performers during the 1890s, including singers, dancers, com- 
ics, acrobats, jugglers, animal trainers, readers of inspirational texts, 
and Broadway actors who offered condensed versions of popular plays. 
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The goal was to ensure that all patrons, working-class as well as middle- 
class, would find something of interest. 58 The second strategy was to 
present this entertainment in strategically located, luxurious facilities, 
in terms of architectural design and decoration, that rivalled the ap- 
peal of legitimate theatres, based on the understanding that the more 
affluent patron felt more at home in a carefully planned and ornately 
decorated theatre. The third strategy was maintaining a competitive 
pricing policy, ensuring that most patrons could afford to attend per- 
formances now and then. 

Initially, vaudeville managers screened a selection of films, usu- 
ally actualities, as one “act” on the program (actualities accounted for 
about half of the films presented). As we have seen, early him pro- 
ducers catered to the interests of vaudeville audiences, covering, for 
example, the Spanish-American War, because viewers were particu- 
larly fascinated by the visual documentation of important current 
events. Audiences discovered that films had the power to help them 
view the familiar afresh and to become familiar with places they had 
never seen before. Travelogues that created the illusion of being in the 
path of an object (a locomotive, say) travelling through space generated 
great excitement. When public interest in the Spanish-American War 
waned around 1900, filmmakers realized that they were handicapping 
themselves by relying on topical subjects. Many, including Sigmund 
Lubin, determined that by substituting the events of fictional narra- 
tive for the events of everyday situations they would gain much more 
control over motion picture subject matter and production than they 
had with the topical him. 59 They started producing comic and dra- 
matic narratives, and these took up more and more of the vaudeville 
programs, accounting for about half of the films screened between 
1904 and 1906. 

Vaudeville entrepreneurs demonstrated that succeeding in the en- 
tertainment business meant pleasing the audience, and in this case 
pleasing the audience meant featuring top-notch performers from 
Europe and the East Coast. Succeeding also meant expanding their 
operations as widely as possible, so that they could offer performers 
work for many weeks. In short, they demonstrated the economic ad- 
vantages of vertical and horizontal integration: establishing chains of 
theatres — not as family operations but as corporations — enabled 
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them to exploit economies of scale; and centralizing such important 
functions as management, booking, and accounting enabled them to 
minimize expenses and to maximize profits. 60 As we will see in the 
following chapters, movie entrepreneurs in the prairie West put these 
lessons to good use. 

MOVIES IN THE AMUSEMENT PARK 

Vaudeville theatres offered movie entrepreneurs access to a huge audi- 
ence, but eventually it became apparent that what they needed was a 
permanent site of their own. In the meantime, entrepreneurs tried a 
number of venues, including penny arcades and amusement parks. The 
latter, which were usually located at the end of trolley lines in major 
cities, offered them the possibility of attracting a large audience. How- 
ever, this meant screening films during the summer months only. The 
disadvantage here was that films functioned as just another attraction 
in a mix of popular attractions. 

Douglas Gomery writes that, on 26 June 1896, an entrepreneur 
opened a Vitascope Hall in West End Park, New Orleans, offering the 
first true movie show in the community and possibly the first in the 
South. 61 The operator of this open-air facility was William T. Rock, the 
entertainment impresario (mentioned above) who operated a penny ar- 
cade in New York City and who had recently obtained the Vitascope 
territorial rights for Louisiana. Judging by newspaper reports, Rock 
screened films every night, from 8:30 p.m. until 10:00 p.m., featuring 
them not as fillers for regular band concerts but as the evening’s main 
entertainment. An admission fee of ten cents entitled customers to watch 
a selection of Edison films. West End Park reopened in May 1897 and 
again featured Vitascope movies, along with vaudeville attractions and 
open-air concerts. 62 Advertisements in the local newspapers suggest 
that the entertainment included classic circus acts, such as high-wire 
performers, tightrope walkers, gymnasts, and clowns. The movies were 
shown between performances of music and vaudeville acts. Up to twelve 
different films were shown each week, and often local newspapers ad- 
vertised them as special attractions. 

Word of Rock’s success spread, and amusement park operators in 
other cities began screening movies. Gomery offers us an overview of 
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their operations in these venues (they usually featured such amuse- 
ments as rail rides, roller coasters, and ferris wheels), including Luna 
Park in Coney Island, New York City, White City Amusement Park in 
Syracuse, New York, Riverview Parkin Baltimore, Maryland, the Ath- 
letic Park in Montgomery, Alabama, the Woodland Park in Lexington, 
Kentucky, and the Riverview Parkin Chicago, Illinois. Typically, local 
street railway systems organized special services, thus promoting the 
park and the picture show. 

An expanding entertainment industry that organized in the United 
States during the 1890s moved northward, shaping business opportun- 
ities in the prairie West. We have outlined some of the social, economic, 
and technological forces that converged during the development of 
motion pictures and the industry that soon grew up around produ- 
cing, distributing, and exhibiting them. In the chapters that follow, 
we chart the development of movie exhibition as a business venture 
and, by extension, document the conditions of moviegoing as a social 
practice in the prairie West from 1896 to 1986. 
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INTRODUCING CINEMR 
TO FRRIRIE CRNRDR: 
MOVIE EXHIBITION, 1806 TO 1901 


From the middle of May 1896, when the Edison Manufacturing Com- 
pany completed its first batch of Vitascopes, entertainment entrepre- 
neurs across North America began premiering the projectors. 1 Agents 
responsible for marketing the Vitascope in the United States unveiled 
the machine in such centres as Boston (on 18 May), Atlantic City (23 
May), Philadelphia (25 May), Buffalo (8 June), San Francisco (8 June), 
St. Louis (15 June), New Orleans (28 June), Detroit (1 July), Los Angeles 
(5 July), Chicago (5 July), and Milwaukee (26 July). 

Local entrepreneurs faced a number of technical challenges, how- 
ever. 2 First, the Edison Manufacturing Company initially shipped the 
Vitascope in parts, without benefit of a user’s manual, forcing exhib- 
itors to assemble and then learn to operate the machine on their own. 
Second, in an era when currents and voltages varied from region to 
region, securing the electrical power needed to run the machine was 
sometimes a problem. Third, films, which cost about us $12.50 per print, 
often wore out quickly. In addition, entrepreneurs attempting to expand 
into rural regions had difficulty attracting audiences. The residents of 
such areas tended to be suspicious of big-city entertainment and thus 
responded to the advent of the Vitascope with little enthusiasm. Finally, 
as we have seen in chapter 1, competition soon became intense, as a 
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variety of production companies sought to control the exhibition as well 
as the manufacture of their films. Here, we consider the organizations 
that introduced cinema to the prairie West, assessing the impact the 
new technology made on the public. 

edison’s vitascope arrives in Winnipeg 

Andrew M. Holland and George C. Holland, agents who marketed the 
Vitascope in Canada, premiered or took responsibility for premiering 
the machine in the major metropolitan centres across the country. 
They very likely provided the equipment that enabled entertainment 
entrepreneurs R. A. (Richard) Hardie and F. H. (Fred) Wall to introduce 
cinema to prairie Canada (if not all of English-speaking Canada) when 
they exhibited the Vitascope in Winnipeg from 18 to 25 July 1896. 3 Har- 
die and Wall had made a name for themselves presenting phonograph 
"concerts” and stereopticon “exhibitions,’’ reproducing, among other 
things, recordings of famous American brass bands and casting “liv- 
ing pictures” onto a screen, including still images of British infantry, 
marines, and artillery, scenes from the life of Queen Victoria, and im- 
ages of Canadian voyageurs in their canoes. They chose to premiere 
Edison’s movie projector in Winnipeg, hoping to take advantage of the 
crowds of people who were flocking to the city to participate in the 
wide variety of “holiday” events taking place during July. These events 
included two American three-ring circuses — arguably the most exotic 
and spectacular form of entertainment available to North Americans 
at the time — evening entertainment at Fort Garry Park and at River 
Park, and the annual Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition. 

Winnipeggers had incorporated their settlement (with a popula- 
tion of 1,869), located at the confluence of the Red and Assiniboine 
rivers, as a city in November 1873; as historians point out, for almost 
two hundred years the site had served as an important collection and 
distribution point. 4 Prior to the arrival of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (cpr) in 1881, city merchants maintained commercial ties almost 
entirely with American merchants, especially with those located in 
such centres as Duluth and St. Paul, in Minnesota. Routing Canada’s 
first transcontinental railway through Winnipeg increased east-west 
commerce, however, and generated a massive migration to the prairie 
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provinces. The arrival of the CPR, together with the policies developed 
by Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s Liberal government, elected in 1896, paved the 
way for a massive influx of settlers to the prairie West, North America’s 
last agricultural frontier, leading to the emergence of Winnipeg as the 
region’s major metropolitan centre. News that Winnipeg was becoming 
the “Gateway to the West” generated a heady real estate boom, and the 
population increased from 42,340 in 1901 to 163,000 in 1916. 

Initially, business and civic leaders, who typically shared a lan- 
guage (English), the Protestant religion, and British heritage, focused 
on the construction of grand buildings and the expansion of the city’s 
electric railway, the paving of roads, and the installation of sewer 
and water mains. In 1882, they formed the Winnipeg Electric Street 
Railway Company, with a view to operating a street railway system. 5 
They regarded their community as the "Chicago of the North" and 
invited Chicago-based architects to design and to erect major build- 
ings. Winnipeg was indeed similar to Chicago in the degree to which 
it was becoming an "immigrant city,” characterized by an increasingly 
diverse population. Business and civic leaders located the central busi- 
ness district on Main Street, just north of its intersection with Portage 
Avenue, eventually calling it the "Exchange District,” after the Winni- 
peg Grain Exchange, which opened in 1887. Via the Grain Exchange, 
speculators linked up to their counterparts in other major financial 
centres, such as Montreal and Toronto, New York City and Chicago, 
and London and Liverpool. 

Between 1885 and 1900, Winnipeg consolidated its position as the 
industrial, financial, and cultural centre of western Canada by coming 
to control all government-regulated aspects of the western grain econ- 
omy and by serving as the principal wheat marketing centre after the 
founding of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. By 1900, Winnipeg-based 
firms dominated the Canadian wholesale trade from Lake Superior 
to the Pacific Coast. 6 Two additional transcontinental railways — the 
Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific— National Trans- 
continental — were built between 1900 and 1915, both routing their 
main lines through Winnipeg and building their freight terminals and 
repair shops there. This gave Winnipeg the distinction of being the only 
major prairie city on the main line of both transcontinental railways be- 
tween Windsor and Vancouver that acted as a terminus for American 
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railways. Despite the removal of discriminatory freight rates between 
1907 and 1909, Winnipeg’s control of the western grain economy was 
augmented by the strength of its financial concerns, including banks, 
insurance companies, investment brokers, and (to a lesser extent) the 
Winnipeg Stock Exchange, which was formed in 1903. 

Winnipeg’s business and civic leaders projected the sophistication of 
their community by establishing various cultural institutions, among them 
newspapers. These included the liberal Manitoba Free Press, launched in 
1872, the conservative Winni-peg Telegram, first published in 1876, and 
the independent Winnipeg Tribune, which began publication in 1886. 
Importantly, the provincial university was built in the city. 7 In addition, 
middle-class Winnipeggers (especially those of British origin) formed 
a variety of amateur athletic organizations and cultural groups, which 
flourished in churches, schools, and social clubs. Business and civic 
leaders also created three parks: Assiniboine Park in 1904, Kildonian 
Park in 1910, and St. Vital Park in 1933. With a grant from the Amer- 
ican philanthropist Andrew Carnegie, they built the Winnipeg Public 
Library, which opened in 1905. Five theatres offered Winnipeggers 
professional and amateur productions: the Winnipeg Theatre (built in 
1897), the Dominion Theatre (1904), the Walker Theatre (1907), the 
Orpheum Theatre (1911), and the Pantages Theatre (1914). 

Of course, a great many citizens (immigrants in particular) had 
neither the time nor the money to take in leisure-time activities. In 
1913, social reformer J. S. Woodsworth conducted a study of what con- 
stituted “a normal standard of living” in Winnipeg, claiming that an 
average family needed an income of $1,200 a year to survive. Woods- 
worth concluded that “it is difficult to find an actual working man’s 
budget that maintains a normal standard. Large numbers of workmen 
are receiving under $600 per year, many under $500, half of what is 
necessary.” 8 Many immigrants were forced to take drastic measures to 
survive. Families often broke up; mothers and their children went to 
work to supplement the incomes of their husbands and fathers. Many 
immigrants were demoralized by the conditions of life in Winnipeg, 
especially the low wages they earned. 

Such was the increasingly complex metropolis that was emerging 
when, in the summer of 1896, Hardie and Wall “planted” a number 
of notices about the Vitascope in the Winnipeg Tribune before the 
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Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition got underway. 9 The statements convey 
the message that the Vitascope was no mere novelty but represented 
one of the latest advances of science. They stress the fact that the Vi- 
tascope threw “a stereopticon picture” onto a canvas screen, endowing 
it with realistic movement and expression. 

Hardie and Wall deployed a two-pronged approach to exhibiting the 
Vitascope in Winnipeg. During the day, Wall managed the presenta- 
tion at the Exhibition Grounds on Selkirk Avenue and Sinclair Street. 
According to newspaper reports, a steady stream of people passed 
through Wall’s tent, inspecting Edison’s inventions with great interest. 
Wall screened a variety of films produced by the Edison Manufacturing 
Company. 10 These may have included Sandow (1894), featuring Eugene 
Sandow, a.k.a. Friedrich Muller, known as the strongest man in the 
world; Carmencita (1894), featuring the Spanish dancer going through 
the routine she had made famous since 1890, when she first performed 
at Koster 8 c Bial’s Music Hall; The Leonard- Cushing Fight (1894), fea- 
turing an actual six-round contest between Mike Leonard, the “Beau 
Brummel” of pugilism, and Jack Cushing; Buffalo Bill (1894), featuring 
the famous army scout in an exhibition of rifle shooting, along with a 
rider and a horse from Buffalo Bill’s Wild West; The Execution of Mary, 
Queen of Scots (1895), featuring a representation of the beheading of 
the queen; and Herald Square (1896), featuring pedestrians and trams 
moving through Herald Square, New York City, at noon. Meanwhile, 
Hardie managed the exhibition in the committee room of the Honour- 
able Joseph Martin’s campaign office, located in a building next to the 
Queen’s Hotel, at 223 Portage Avenue, offering the public continuous 
exhibitions every evening. According to reports, Hardie exhibited a var- 
iety of Edison films (including those mentioned above) that reproduced 
“every appearance of life.” 

Hardie and Wall introduced motion pictures to the people of Mani- 
toba at a time when, as we have seen, entertainment entrepreneurs 
generally competed fiercely for audiences; however, it would seem that 
they attracted only a modicum of critical attention. In their reports on 
entertainment in the city, correspondents for the Manitoba Free Press 
and the Winnipeg Tribune focused on the annual Winnipeg Industrial 
Exhibition, declaring it to be a success in every sense of the word. 11 
They reported that forty thousand visitors attended the event, noting 
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that the vast majority of them enjoyed the livestock, agricultural, and 
machinery displays. They praised the organizers for bringing some of 
the most exciting vaudeville artists of the age to Winnipeg, including 
the jugglers, the comedians on roller skates, the high-wire divers, and 
the trapeze artists. Some commended the organizers for including 
a travelling art exhibition, which had been mounted by the Ontario 
Society of Arts, and the Vitascope. However, only three journalists 
declared that the Vitascope, on exhibition “in the same tent as Mr. 
Wall’s excellent Phonograph,” was one of the most interesting items. 12 
One noted that the prizefight appeared remarkably lifelike. Clearly, it 
would take some time for the general public to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of the Vitascope and the potential of moving pictures as a new 
form of entertainment. 

Ottawa’s west end park 

A few days after Hardie and Wall exhibited the Vitascope in Winni- 
peg, the Holland brothers premiered the invention at West End Park, 
in Hintonburg, a suburb of Ottawa, from 21 July to 28 August 1896. A 
thriving manufacturing and administrative centre (with a population 
of 37,269) located at the confluence of the Ottawa, the Gatineau, and 
the Rideau rivers, Ottawa was acquiring a character (to paraphrase 
George Nader) commensurate with its status as a national capital. 13 
Civil servants as a community were engendering a conservative atmos- 
phere that largely submerged the “hurly-burly” boisterousness of its 
lumbering past. 

Fur traders travelling the Indian trade route that passed through 
the Ottawa Valley had established the first settlements in the area. 
During the early nineteenth century, the rich timber resources of the 
region served as the foundation for what became the major industry in 
the valley. As John H. Taylor points out, Bytown sprang up around the 
construction, in 1826 to 1832, of the Rideau Canal, which linked Kings- 
ton and Ottawa. In 1855, business and civic leaders incorporated the 
community as a city, calling it Ottawa, after the Odawa First Nations 
people of the area, and in 1857 Queen Victoria selected it as the capital 
of the newly created Dominion of Canada. Ottawa expanded rapidly, 
growing from a population of about 8,000 in 1855 to 14,669 in 1861 to 
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44,154 i n By the 1880s, sawmills replaced pulp and paper plants, 
attracted by the availability of cheap hydro-electric power. 

Ottawa offered the entertainment entrepreneurs several important 
attractions. 14 To begin with, the city projected a progressive attitude; that 
is, it featured an infrastructure that included electric street lights and 
a street railway system, thanks to Thomas Ahearn and Warren Soper, 
who in 1881 had formed an electrical contracting firm that grew into 
a network of companies controlling the utilities offered in Ottawa. 15 

Initially, the Ahearn and Soper company erected telegraph and 
telephone transmission lines in eastern Canada. In 1882, Ahearn and 
Soper formed the Ottawa Electric Company, installing the country’s 
first hydraulic generator at Chaudiere Falls and 165 carbon arc street 
lamps on the streets of Ottawa, and the Ottawa Telephone Company, 
setting up a telephone service for Parliament Hill and various govern- 
ment offices. In 1887, Ahearn and Soper installed thousands of light 
bulbs on the Parliament Buildings, providing illuminations to mark 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee. In 1891, they formed the Ottawa 
Street Railway Company, installing the first electric streetcar system 
in Canada, and the Ottawa Car Company, designing, manufacturing, 
and servicing streetcars for the Canadian market. 

Second, by the 1890s Ottawa had become relatively sophisticated, 
offering residents a wide variety of leisure activities. 16 From October to 
May, these activities included dramatic productions, educational and 
literary meetings, concerts, photography exhibitions, scientific confer- 
ences, roller skating, and sporting events, and from June to September 
they included band concerts, games, and circuses, which were held 
at amusement parks. 17 Several family-oriented performances visited 
Ottawa during the summer of 1896, including daily performances of 
the Norris Brothers’ Company of one hundred dogs and ponies in a 
tent (seating 1,500) on Nepean Street, and bicycle races on Thursday 
nights under electric lights at the Metropolitan Grounds. 18 

Third, the Holland brothers had a vested interest in West End Park, 
an amusement park located on the property of the Ottawa Fand Asso- 
ciation (ola) in Hintonburg, a village of about five hundred families, 
just west of the city, which was incorporated in 1893. 19 This land of 
natural beauty (the Holland family had once owned it) featured a large 
grove of beech and maple trees, judged to be suitable for picnicking 
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and a variety of sporting events. The ola investors, including the 
Holland brothers, Thomas Ahearn, and Warren Soper among others, 
believed that adding moving pictures to the program of high-class 
entertainment (such as band concerts) would encourage middle-class 
citizens of Ottawa to travel by streetcar to the amusement park and in 
turn encourage some to buy property in Hintonburg. 20 They reasoned 
that cheap land and lower taxes would appeal to many residents in 
Ottawa. Accordingly, they installed arc lamps and benches, a merry- 
go-round (which had been operating in Rockliffe Park, located on the 
east side of Ottawa), “electric swings,” linking them to an organ, and 
an enclosure seating between 800 and 1,000 patrons, and an outdoor 
stage. The park opened in the spring of 1896. Patrons entered the 
grounds free of charge but paid an admission of five cents to attend 
the entertainment. 



Figure 6 . Ottawa-based entrepreneurs Andrew M. Holland and George C. Holland, 1888. 
Library and Archives Canada, negative no. PA-208770 (accession no. 1936-270 NPC; 
M ikan no. 3449587) and negative no. PA-206311 (accession no. 1936-270 NPC; Mikan 
no. 3449583), respectively. 
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The managers of the entertainment at 
West End Park took responsibility for the 
publicity, and the Holland brothers took 
responsibility for screening the films. The 
former invoked Ottawa’s cosmopolitan as- 
pirations in their advertisements, noting 
that the Vitascope, recently on exhibition 
in New York, London, and Paris, had at- 
tracted huge crowds. They observed that 
citizens of Ottawa should feel proud to be 
the first Canadians to see Edison’s latest in- 
vention in action. (As we have noted, Hardie 
and Wall, under the auspices of the Hol- 
land brothers, introduced moving pictures 
to English-speaking Canada.) A journey of 
merely fifteen minutes by streetcar would get 
people to West End Park. “Selling’’ the new 
entertainment meant screening films as 
part of a variety program that included John 
C. Green, known professionally as “Belzac, 
the magician,” 2 ' who had delighted audi- 
ences in the United States and elsewhere in 
Canada, James Hardy, the high-wire walker 
who had recently (on 4 July 1896) crossed 
Niagara Falls, and a brass band, which pro- 
vided musical accompaniment. Admission 
prices were set at ten cents for adults and 
five cents for children. 

Judging by reports in the newspapers, 
the films screened during the first two 
weeks were very similar to those screened 
elsewhere. 22 The Governor-General s Foot 
Guard provided a musical accompaniment. 
Presumably, the exhibitors — like those at 
Koster & Bial’s Music Hall — spliced the 
films from end to end and screened them 
about six times. Most commentators found 


Edison’s Vitascope 
West End Park 

DIG ATTIt ACTION FOR THIS WEEK 

Tho machinery for the vitascope ar- 
rived by express to-day, and the first 
exhibition In Canada of this latest mar- 
vel of Edison's will be given at West 
End Park to-morrow, Tuesday night. 
It Is safe to say that nothing has been 
brought out In tho nineteenth century 
that has created anything like the en- 
thusiasm caused by Edison's success In 
bringing tho vitascope to perfection. 
Railway trains In motion, th falls of 
Niagara Incoming ocean vessels,' the 
ocean surf breaking on the shores, etc., 
are thrown upon the canvas with a 
distinct realism. In New York, Paris 
and London, where the vitascope has 
been on exhibition for several weeks, 
the Interest continues unabated, and 
the theatres In which it Is exhibited 
are crowded nightly. The sole right 
for exhlbtlng the' vitascope In Canada 
has been Kccurod by the Holland I3roa. 
with whom the Electric Hallway Co. 
made arrangement for the first exhi- 
bition to talc place In Ottawa. 

The Electric Rallawy Co. have also 
engaged fdr th week Rolsac, the magi- 
cian, who has been startling the Almer- 
Ican IThd Canadian cities du(jnx the 
past year. The press of every city in 
which he has appeared speaks ih the 
highest praise of his performance and 
states that many of his tricks arc With- 
out any possible explanation. 

The vitascope will be exhibited and 
TJelsnc will perform at the West End 
Park every night this week, com- 
mencing to-morrow, Tuesday night. 

Admlslson, 10 cents. Children half 
price. Reserved scats, 10 cents extra. 
Round trip tickets Including car fare 
both ways, admission and reserved 
seat, may be .secured at Aheam and 
Soper’s office, M Sparks street. 


Figure 7. Advertisement for an exhibition of Edi- 
son’s Vitascope on 21 fuly 1896 in Ottawa’s West 
End Park. Ottawa Journal, 20 July 1896, 1. 
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it difficult to talk about what they were looking at; a few identified the 
subject matter of the films (they ran with no titles) and described the 
action; many reiterated the statement that the Vitascope reproduced 
action in a lifelike manner. As well, reporters provide little informa- 
tion about the makeup of the audiences in terms of class, gender, or 
ethnicity, or how audiences responded to moving pictures. Encouraged 
by the steady attendance — between 600 and 800 attended the show 
on the 21 July, 1,600 on 23 July, and 1,100 on 31 July — the managers 
of West End Park extended the run for a total of six weeks, featuring 
new performers and films. From the second week, commentators fo- 
cused on the headline acts, including James Hardy, who performed on 
a wire stretched over the stage, the Diantes Brothers, musical and acro- 
batic clowns; the Tukushimas, a troupe of Japanese acrobats; Bartell 
& Morris, instrumentalists; and Baldwin & Daly, comedy acrobats. 23 
Arguably, the Holland brothers took a loss exhibiting the Vitascope for 
the sake of selling property in Hintonburg and along the railway line. 24 



Figure 8. The stage at the Ottawa Electric Railway Park. Library and Archives Canada, 
negative no. PA-027261 (accession no. 1936-270 N PC; Mikan no. 3381031). 
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THE SPREAD OF CINEMA IN MANITOBA 


While the second exhibition of the Vitascope in Canada took place in 
Ottawa, the third took place in the prairie West. Following their pre- 
miering of the Vitascope in Winnipeg, Hardie and Wall travelled to 
Brandon, an important economic and political centre in southwest Mani- 
toba, 124 miles west of Winnipeg, planning to premiere the machine 
at the Brandon Summer Exhibition, to be held on 28 and 29 July 1896. 
Their plan was to take advantage of the crowds of people from all parts 
of the prairie West who were travelling to the city to attend the event. 

Brandon, a community with a population of roughly 1,500, was incor- 
porated as a city in 1882, and thanks to the construction of railways in 
the region and the boom in the wheat economy, the new city expanded 
quickly. 25 People from Ontario and the United States poured into the 
region, and between 1891 and 1911 the population jumped from 3,778 
to 13, 839. 26 Whenever they had the chance, boosters promoted Brandon 
as an important metropolis, emphasizing its cultural institutions as well 
as its economic potential. 27 These included the City Hall and Opera 
House, a two-storey structure erected in 1892 on the property between 
8th Street and 9th Street on Princess Avenue, which served as the cen- 
tre of Brandon’s cultural life. Over the years, the Opera House hosted 
a wide variety of touring organizations, including Shakespearean com- 
panies from Great Britain, the Dixie Jubilee Singers (who performed 
plantation songs), and Pollard’s Lilliputian Opera Company (a company 
of Australian child actors), plus local groups such as the Brandon Light 
Opera Company, the Schubert Choir, and the Brandon Little Theatre. 
In due course, entertainment entrepreneurs offered the citizens of 
Brandon a wider range of amusements, starting with the activities as- 
sociated with the city’s agricultural fairs, including grandstand shows 
and midway rides and games, and branching out to include roller skat- 
ing at the Roller Rink during the summer, ice skating at the exhibition 
arena during the winter, and dancing at the Imperial Dance Gardens. 

According to reports, the directors of the Brandon Agricultural So- 
ciety resolved in 1895 to produce the best exhibition to that point. 28 The 
Exhibition Committee launched a campaign to attract more exhibits 
than ever before; the Buildings Committee refurbished the buildings, 
the grandstand, and the dining hall; and the Grounds Committee 
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improved the exhibition grounds. The Special Attractions Committee 
organized a brass band competition and sporting events. Moreover, the 
board secured nearly all of the New York City— based attractions that 
had appeared at the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition. 

Hardie and Wall planted a notice in the Brandon Sun announcing 
that among the “most interesting things” currently on exhibit in the 
city was “one of the latest inventions of the fertile mind of Thomas 
A. Edison.” 29 Wall demonstrated the Vitascope during the day at the 
exhibition grounds, located at what today is the corner of ioth Street 
and Victoria Avenue, and Hardie demonstrated it in a vacant store on 
Rosser Avenue during the evening. 

Commentators declared the exhibition to be an unqualified success, 
praising the organizers for orchestrating the various activities. 30 They 
deemed that the event had attracted an audience of twenty thousand, 
five times the population of the city. They called attention to a num- 
ber of outstanding displays that represented the latest developments 
in agriculture and manufacturing and special attractions, including 
the polo match. A writer for the Winni-peg Tribune noted that Edison’s 
Vitascope and Phonograph attracted much attention. 31 A writer for the 
Brandon Sun invited the people of Brandon to watch Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s latest invention in action, "one of the latest advances of science,” 
which “throws stereopticular pictures on a canvas with all the move- 
ments and expressions of life.” 32 

Meanwhile, back in central Canada, the Holland brothers travelled 
to Toronto, Halifax, and Montreal, where they premiered the machine 
on 31 August 1896, 10 September 1896, and 28 September 1896, re- 
spectively. 33 Ultimately, however, Andrew found the prospects of the 
motion picture business in Canada disheartening; he complained about 
the quality of the films that were available, the great distances between 
major urban centres, and the varying electrical systems they encoun- 
tered in their travels. 34 By the end of 1896, the Holland brothers had 
abandoned the motion picture business. 

Others refused to write off the economic potential of film exhibition. 
For example, the Cosgrove family amusement company (comprising up 
to ten performers), managed by J. Cosgrove, toured the prairie West dur- 
ing the late 1890s and the early 1900s, staging variety entertainment in 
such centres as Rat Portage, Winnipeg, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, 
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Fargo, and Grand Forks under the auspices of various social, religious, 
and cultural institutions. Flis troupe went through a number of config- 
urations, depending upon the kind of entertainment the public desired. 

The Cosgrove Musical Company (as it was then called) played at 
the Grand Opera Flouse in Winnipeg from 24 to 29 May 1897. They 
charged an admission ranging from twenty-five to fifty cents evenings 
and between twenty-five cents (children) to thirty-five cents (adults) 
afternoons for a variety program that included the Animatograph and 
Phonograph. Presumably, the company used the “Theatrograph,” which 
had been designed and manufactured by R. W. (Robert) Paul, a London- 
based electrician, instrument maker, and film producer, to run films 
produced by the Edison Manufacturing Company. 35 The machine, 
often called the “Anamatagraph,” had played with great success at the 
Bijou Theatre in Toronto for the month of December. 36 One commen- 
tator noted that the machine projected “animated" pictures onto a large 
screen that were life-sized and true to life. 37 The writer described the 
films — presumably produced by the Edison Manufacturing Company 
— as the New York Fire Brigade responding to a call, the cavalry on 
parade, the New York Central flyer travelling at sixty mph, and several 
rural and seaside sites. It is likely that the films Cosgrove screened 
included Going to the Fire (1896), featuring a fire brigade (led by the 
chief) responding to an alarm; Knights of Templar Parade (1896), featur- 
ing the Knights Templar on parade in New York City; Fast Train (1896), 
featuring an express train of the Fludson River and New York Central 
Railroad passing around a curve in the picturesque Mohawk Valley at 
high speed; and Sea Beach Scene (1896), featuring a group of people 
under umbrellas at Asbury Park or Atlantic City, New Jersey. 38 The 
commentator did not describe the various sounds that were reproduced 
by the phonograph. Apparently, the Cosgroves played to full houses. 

THE WESTWARD EXPANSION OF CINEMA 

The Royal Animatograph Company brought cinema to Regina on 16 
and 17 August 1897, when members of the group included motion pic- 
tures in the variety program they offered the public in the auditorium 
on the second floor of the City Hall, a wooden structure built in 1886 on 
the northeast corner of Scarth Street and nth Avenue. 39 For a number 
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of years, officials rented City Hall Auditorium — a space measuring 
28 feet by 52 feet — to local amateur groups at a rate of $5 per evening 
and occasionally hosted travelling companies, which produced melo- 
dramatic spectacles, comic operas, and incipient vaudeville. 40 The flow 
of professional performers across the region during the Golden Age 
of theatre in Canada was controlled (as we will see in chapter 3) by 
C. P. Walker, the Winnipeg-based theatre impresario. 

Regina matured slowly, becoming an important metropolitan centre 
after a period of twenty years. 41 Three decisions affected the community’s 
development: its designation as a divisional point on the transcontin- 
ental railway in 1882, as the headquarters of the nwmp in 1885, and as 
the capital of the province of Saskatchewan in 1906. In 1883, business 
and civic leaders incorporated the hamlet as a town, at which point it 
became the capital of the North-West Territories. It was incorporated 
as a city in 1903, when its population stood at 2,249. Immigrants flowed 
to the region, and the population climbed to 30,213 in 1911. As Nader 
points out, four economic activities have been central to Regina’s growth: 
public administration (the provincial government accounted for most of 
public administration employment); marketing and distribution services 
to the agricultural community of southeast Saskatchewan; wholesale 
services to the southern half of the province; and financial services to 
the whole province. 

Important cultural and recreational institutions sprang up after the 
turn of the century. These included the opening in 1904 of the Audi- 
torium Rink, which operated as a skating rink and a theatre, and the 
founding of the Regina Orchestra Society by Frank L.Laubach; the 
founding in 1908 of the Regina Symphony Orchestra and the opening 
of the new City Hall Auditorium; the construction in 1910 of the Re- 
gina Theatre, an 800-seat facility that served as the home of the Regina 
Operatic Society and the Regina Orchestra Society, and the Roseland 
Theatre, a 600-seat facility that featured stage productions as well as 
movies; and the construction in 1911 of the Regina Public Library, with 
the assistance of a grant from Andrew Carnegie. 

Reginans expressed their sophistication in terms of the newspapers 
they published. The earliest were two weekly papers, the Regina Leader, 
first published in March 1883, and the Regina Journal, founded in 1886. 
In 1895, a third weekly, the West, was added to the list, followed by the 
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Standard, a daily paper that began publication in 1904, and the Leader, 
which appeared as a morning newspaper from 1905 to 1910, when it 
became an evening paper. 

A writer for the Regina Leader for 19 August 1897 noted that the 
Royal Animatograph Company, comprising Will McLeod, Barney 
and Grace Flynn, Miss Doyle, and a young (female) pianist, played to 
full houses, offering a varied program: Kinetoscope motion pictures 
(films featuring, e.g., prizefights and fire brigades in action, and bath- 
ing scenes), comic songs, dances, and skits. 42 People liked some parts 
of the program but disliked others. According to the writer just men- 
tioned, people were impressed by the images the machine projected 
onto a screen, finding them to be a “sort of magic lantern exhibition 
of Kinetoscope pictures — photographs of motion." All the writer 
says about the films themselves is that they were “a novelty and very 
entertaining.” By the same token, people liked the performers, find- 
ing the young pianist “quite proficient,” but disliked the solo singing 
of Grace Flynn. 

On 10 September 1897, Flardie screened a selection of motion pic- 
tures at a “private” event held in Winnipeg, possibly organized by William 
Whyte, the general-manager of the CPR, for the purpose of introdu- 
cing films that might be utilized in a campaign to promote emigration 
to the prairie West. 43 Invited guests included Thomas Greenway, the 
premier of Manitoba, Charles Mickle, a provincial cabinet minister, 
and W. F. (William) McCreary, the mayor of Winnipeg. On a Projecting 
Kinetoscope, Flardie screened several films depicting life on the prai- 
ries that he himself had made, including views of Greenway working on 
his farm and a CPR train speeding down the tracks, as well as films he 
had acquired, such as scenes of a procession marking Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee. The former were possibly the first moving pictures 
produced in Canada by Canadians. 44 A correspondent for the Mani- 
toba Free Press noted that members of the audience were delighted with 
what they saw, adding that several films, especially those showcasing 
life on a Manitoba farm, would offer people abroad a “correct impres- 
sion" of the region. 45 

Meanwhile, the Cosgrove company travelled westward to Calgary, 
north to Strathcona, and by ferry across the North Saskatchewan to Ed- 
monton, where they performed at Robertson’s Hall on 15 and 16 October 
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1897- According to one newspaper report, the company included moving 
pictures in the vaudeville programs they offered audiences. 46 

Edmonton was, at this time, maturing socially, economically, and 
culturally, thanks in part to a number of major developments: the com- 
pletion in August 1891 of the CPR branch line from Calgary to the south 
side of the North Saskatchewan River; the shift in immigration policy 
after the general election of 1896, boosting the population of the city 
from 4,176 in 1901 to 31,821 in 1911; and the discovery in April 1897 of 
gold in the Klondike, encouraging business and civic leaders to promote 
the city as "the poor man’s route to the Yukon.’’ 47 

Edmonton had been incorporated as a town (with a population of 700) 
in 1892, and Strathcona as a town (with a population of 650) in 1898. 
Canadians in general and Edmontonians in particular were confident 
that Edmonton would have a great future. Forward-thinking entrepre- 
neurs, such as W. S. (Scott) Robertson, judged that the time was indeed 
ripe to build facilities that would accommodate the productions of the 
vaudeville and the light opera companies that were touring the prairie 
West in growing numbers. 48 Born in Saint John, New Brunswick, Rob- 
ertson settled in Edmonton in 1882, eventually serving the community 
as an auctioneer and as sheriff. Ele quickly developed a wide range of 
commercial interests, not to mention a passion for the theatre. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1892, he built a wooden frame, two-storey multi-purpose 
complex at the south side of Jasper Avenue, at the foot of 97th Street, 
where the Edmonton Convention Centre now stands. 49 Robertson Hall 
served as an important social, cultural, and political centre for more 
than a decade. 50 Interestingly, The Danites, an anti-Mormon play writ- 
ten by Joaquin Miller and produced by McKee Rankin, an American 
touring stock company, was the first play to be presented (on 2 August 
1894) at the hall. 51 

A correspondent for the Edmonton Bulletin wrote that the Cosgrove 
Company played to good houses at Robertson Hall. 52 The writer — who 
identifies neither the entertainment in general nor the films in particular 
— noted that the audiences expressed every mark of approval. Just how 
big those audiences were, however, is a matter for speculation. Presum- 
ably, many Edmontonians, caught up in the frenzy of the gold rush, had 
little time to think about the significance of Edison’s movie projector. 

The Cosgrove Family Vaudeville Company (as they called themselves) 
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travelled to Calgary, where they appeared at Hull’s Opera House on 25 
and 26 October 1897. According to newspaper reports, the company 
included Edison’s movie projector, billed as “the greatest wonder of 
the age,” on the program of musical novelties they offered the public. 53 

Calgary had expanded considerably in size and significance since n 
August 1883, when cpr locomotive No. 87 reached the settlement of 
tents and shacks on the piece of flat land at the juncture of the Elbow 
and the Bow rivers. 54 The arrival of the first train set the stage for the 
rapid development of what is now southern Alberta. Business and civic 
leaders incorporated the community (with a population of 506) as a town 
on 7 November 1884; boosters spoke of Calgary as another Chicago. 55 
Business and civic leaders incorporated the community (with a popu- 
lation of about 3,900) as a city on 16 September 1893. The expansion 
of the cattle industry was launched in 1881 by the Conservative federal 
government with the express purpose of enabling British subjects to 
lease up to 100,000 acres of land for twenty-one years at a rate of one 
cent per acre. Soon, the railway line to Edmonton and on to Athabasca 
Landing, which was completed in 1891, and the line to Fort Macleod 
and on to the international boundary, completed in 1892, gave Calgary 
the four-way rail traffic it needed to dominate the region. By 1897, two 
metropolitan centres dominated the prairie West: Calgary and Winnipeg. 

Many people living in the region surrounding Calgary were ranch- 
ers, former officers of the North-West Mounted Police (many of them 
born in eastern Canada) who had decided to stay in the West, and, to 
a lesser extent, people who were born in Great Britain; all were instru- 
mental in making ranching commercially viable. Ranching capital was 
key to establishing the first manufacturing enterprises in the city, in- 
cluding the Calgary Brewing and Malting Company, organized in 1892 
by A. E. Cross, W. R. (Roper) Hull, and John Lineham. 56 The situation 
changed after 1905, the year the federal government created the prov- 
inces of Alberta and Saskatchewan. The agricultural industry expanded 
enormously, thanks to changes Minister of the Interior Clifford Sifton 
had made to immigration policy, as well as to developments in farming 
practices and in farming machinery generally. Immigration figures for 
the area indicate that during the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century Anglo-Saxons outnumbered Europeans by a ratio of seven to 
one. The majority of Calgary’s business and social leaders claimed 
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British ancestry: most were born in eastern Canada, especially in On- 
tario; some were born in Great Britain; almost all were Protestant. 57 
They constituted a landed aristocracy, which increased significantly 
in number during the years leading up to World War I; they organized 
charitable and benevolent organizations, including the St. George so- 
cieties, the Sons of England Benevolent Society, and the Daughters of 
England, which sponsored annual dances and dinners and held polo 
and cricket matches, epitomizing the traditions of a privileged class. 

Calgary’s cultural life dates from the arrival of the CPR, when a 
former nwmp officer, Captain Boynton, built Boynton’s Hall, the com- 
munity’s first performing arts venue. 58 Amateur musical and theatrical 
organizations, including brass bands, church choirs, dramatic groups, 
and operatic societies, performed at Boynton Hall during the late 1880s 
and the early 1890s. In 1882, W. R.Hull, a Devonshire-born rancher, 
entrepreneur, developer, and philanthropist, decided to build a venue 
that would attract some of the road shows that were touring Canada. 59 
He commissioned Child and Wilson, a local firm of architects and 
surveyors, to design a two-storey, brick-and-sandstone performing arts 
complex, located at the southeast corner of Centre Street and 6th Av- 
enue. The management opened the facility on 22 March 1893, and for 
the next thirteen years it served as an important social and cultural 
centre. 60 For example, Harold Nelson and his stock company played 
at Hull’s Opera House in May 1903, presenting Hamlet, Taming of the 
Shrew, and Othello. 

Interestingly, the J. Cosgrove company advertised extensively to call 
attention to their various specialists, including “character” vocalists and 
elocutionists, plus Edison’s improved Kinetoscope, the greatest wonder 
of the age. 61 They set admission prices at twenty-five, fifty, and seventy- 
five cents for the two hours of entertainment. According to reports, the 
Cosgrove company played to packed houses. A correspondent for the 
Calgary Herald reported that audiences enjoyed the company’s musical 
skills, which were manifested in the rendering of “character songs” and 
the playing of bells, glasses, and xylophones. 62 The writer noted that 
the greatest novelty on the program, however, was the Kinetoscope, 
which projected a variety of films onto a screen vividly and realistic- 
ally. These films included the New York Fire Brigade responding to a 
call, a stable on fire, a troop of cavalry in action, a train travelling at 
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great speed, soldiers going to war, Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 
procession, and Thomas Greenway, the Premier of Manitoba, at work 
on his farm in Brandon Hills, south of Brandon, stooking wheat and 
riding his horse, presumably the film that Hardie had made and exhib- 
ited in Manitoba. 63 The writer judged the show to be one of the best 
ever presented in Calgary. 

Despite the positive responses to their presentation, the manager 
of the Cosgrove company judged that their visit to Calgary was not as 
profitable as it should have been. In a letter to the Calgary Herald, J. 
Cosgrove claimed that Calgary’s city council was driving away business 
by levying an uncommonly high tax on public performances, thus add- 
ing $10 to the expenses they incurred in bringing the show to the city. 64 
During the two days the company stayed in Calgary, he pointed out, 
the performers put no less than $84 into the tills of local businessmen, 
purchasing, for example, clothes and chemicals for the Kinetoscope. 
This is “the straw that breaks the camel’s back; companies won’t come 
here,” he declared. Why not tax the venue, he asked, at the rate that 
other city councils tax entertainment venues in their jurisdiction? For 
example, in both Winnipeg and Toronto, city councils levy theatres and 
opera houses an annual tax of $100. Calgary is the only place of any 
pretensions to being a city, he concluded, “where companies are con- 
fronted with a policeman threatening to stop the performance unless 
an exorbitant license fee is handed over.” 

Arguably, the Millar Vaudeville Company brought cinema to Sas- 
katoon when, on 29 and 30 September 1903, the group celebrated the 
opening of Cairns’ Hall, with a program of films and comic songs. 65 Lo- 
cated on 2nd Avenue, in the second floor of a wooden structure built 
by entrepreneur J. F. (James) Cairns, for years Cairns’ Hall served as 
the community’s social and cultural centre. The performers timed their 
stay with a view to taking advantage of the crowds that were flowing 
into the city to attend the annual fair. 

Saskatoon dates from 1882, when Methodists from Toronto tried to 
establish a “dry” community on land on both sides of the South Sas- 
katchewan River, at the heart of Saskatchewan’s agricultural region. 66 
The experiment failed, hut the settlement grew nevertheless, the settlers 
believing that eventually the community would play an important role as 
a supply and service centre to its regional hinterland. The North-West 
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Rebellion of 1885 adversely affected immigration, and the completion 
in 1890 of the railway from Regina through Saskatoon to Prince Albert 
had less impact than anticipated; however, the community grew rapidly 
during the first decade of the twentieth century, thanks to the general 
boom in immigration from eastern Canada and the British Isles and 
eastern Europe to western Canada. 

Born in Quebec and educated in Ontario, Cairns taught at the 
Chatham Collegiate Institute, edited a cycling magazine, and managed 
opera houses in Chatham and London. 67 In October 1902, he and his 
wife moved to Saskatoon. He opened a bakery in December and soon 
became an important member of the community, helping establish the 
Board of Trade, serving as its secretary and president, and undertaking 
a number of community-oriented activities. By the same token, Cairns’ 
Hall prospered, featuring such performers as E. Pauline Johnson, Wal- 
ter Jackson, and T. H. (Thomas) Marks. 68 

Employing a tactic common at the time, the boosters of the com- 
munity incorporated it (with a population of 544) as a town in 1903, 
and (with a population of 3,011) as a city in 1906, so that they could 
increase the municipality’s borrowing power and therefore build the 
infrastructure needed to attract more investment. Saskatoon failed 
in 1906 to become the site of the provincial capital but succeeded in 
1909 in becoming the site for the University of Saskatchewan. By this 
time, the city had developed the functions that subsequently formed 
the basis of its economic growth, namely, as a distribution, marketing, 
and administrative centre for the agricultural community of central 
Saskatchewan and as an educational centre for the whole province. 69 

Like many western cities, Saskatoon experienced a real estate boom 
from 1910 to 1913, when the population reached 12,004. Commercial 
lots on 3rd Avenue sold for about $200 in 1907, for $4,000 in 1910, and 
for $15,000 in 1912; realtors turned 2nd Avenue into a kind of “Broad- 
way of the prairies,” with lots selling for $1,600 per foot of frontage, 
prices never equalled again. 70 The city grew in importance, thanks to 
the energy and the ambition of its leading citizens. 71 

One could see signs of civic pride everywhere: the Saskatoon Phoenix 
began publishing in 1902; the Saskatoon Choral Society was founded 
in 1903; the Saskatoon Philharmonic Society gave its first concert in 
1909; the Orpheus Society organized its first performances of opera 
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in 1910, the year builders began work on the University of Saskatch- 
ewan; the Saskatoon Oratorio Society gave its first concert in 1913; the 
Saskatoon Little Theatre Club organized its first sessions in 1922 for 
reading, studying, and producing plays; the Saskatoon Arts and Crafts 
Society began sponsoring local artists in 1923; and the Saskatoon Pub- 
lic Library opened its doors in 1928. 

According to reports, the people of Saskatoon, accustomed to cre- 
ating their own entertainment, flocked to the seventeenth Exhibition 
of the Central Saskatchewan Agricultural society, which had attracted 
more entries in all categories than ever before, and to Cairns’ Hall. 72 One 
writer noted that people were impressed by the design and the decora- 
tion of the opera house, adding that Cairns should be commended for 
“giving Saskatoon one of the best opera houses in the country.” Appar- 
ently, they responded enthusiastically to the comic illustrated songs the 
group presented, applauding repeatedly; surprisingly, the writer did not 
identify the films the group screened or describe how people responded 
to them. Interestingly, the manager announced that lovers of high-class 
music would enjoy seeing the Cosgrove Concert Orchestra, who would 
appear at the hall during the last week of October 1903, marking the 
group’s first visit to the city. 73 Again, the writer does not say whether or 
not the group would add motion pictures to their program. 

THE TRAVELLING EXHIBITOR 

As we have seen, amusement parks and vaudeville houses provided 
temporary venues for exhibiting motion pictures. However, in spite of 
the massive urbanization that was taking place in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, many people in the United States and 
Canada still lived in small communities with fewer than three thousand 
residents, places that usually had no such amenities. One way to bring 
motion pictures to people in the rural areas was to follow the example 
of nineteenth-century entertainers and to travel, working a circuit of 
sites within a given territory. 74 

Entering the itinerant movie exhibition business was one thing; 
prospering at it was another. 75 From 1898, a number of ambitious 
individuals — possessing some mechanical ability and some show- 
manship skills — obtained the equipment required from any number 
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of suppliers. For example, as Kathryn Fuller 
notes, they could purchase Edison Kinetoscopes 
from Edison Manufacturing Company outlets 
in New York City, Chicago, and San Francisco 
for US $135. They could also buy this equipment 
from Sigmund Lubin or Sears, Roebuck, and 
Company, the Chicago-based mail-order retailer, 
which had just launched a department called 
“Public Entertainment Outfits and Supplies.” 
Taking advantage of the increasing interest in 
motion pictures, Sears, Roebuck, and Com- 
pany supplied the would-be exhibitor with all 
the equipment needed to enter the business, 
including stereopticons, moving picture pro- 
jectors, motion pictures, and phonographs, plus 
lecture scripts, sets of slides, records, adver- 
tising posters, and rolls of tickets. 76 The firm 
supplied instruction manuals explaining how to 
handle the machinery, how to secure the venues, and how to advertise. 
Equipped with these materials, the exhibitor would travel the coun- 
try, visiting such venues as churches, town halls, theatres, and opera 
houses. Many travelled to fairs, where they erected temporary canvas 
theatres for staging vaudeville shows and exhibiting their movies. 77 

In rough-and-ready venues, audiences sat in makeshift seats or 
stood during the show, which lasted fifteen or twenty minutes. The first 
projectors were noisy and produced flickering images. The itinerant ex- 
hibitor would show a program of movies until the audience lost interest, 
and then move on to another locale. To turn his program into a “special 
event,” the showman adopted some of the techniques that managers of 
vaudeville theatres employed, including arranging short films to evoke 
a theme or featuring a lantern show or securing a lecturer who talked 
throughout the movies, commenting on or clarifying the action. 78 

This was the context in which J. A. (John) Schuberg operated as 
an exhibitor. It can be said that Schuberg brought motion pictures to 
western Canada. 79 What set him apart from his colleagues was his re- 
sourcefulness, especially his strategy of designing "thematic” programs 
of short films, thereby intensifying the moviegoing experience. 80 
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The son of Swedish immigrants, Schuberg grew up in Minneapolis. 
A showman at the age of thirteen, he worked at Kohn and Middleton’s 
Dime Museum, learning how to perform sleight-of-hand tricks and to 
operate a Punch and Judy Show. Billed as “Johnny Nash,” he toured 
with the John T. Robinson Circus, travelling across Oregon, California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, and Louisiana. When he was nineteen, in 
1894, he struck out on his own, moving to Winnipeg, where he worked 
for Fred Burrows, who operated a circus. He played fairs and carni- 
vals during the summer and freelanced during the winter, travelling 
as far east as Montreal. In 1898, he married Nettie, Burrows’s young- 
est daughter, and the couple travelled to Vancouver, where they spent 
their honeymoon. 

Schuberg decided to settle in Vancouver, planning to open an um- 
brella repair shop. Business prospered, but he longed for the excitement 
of show business. Learning that a merchant in Seattle was selling an 
Edison projector, he resolved to become a movie exhibitor. He bought 
the machine for us $250, along with a number of Edison films, includ- 
ing The Wreck of the Battleship “Maine" (1898) and Burial of the “Maine" 
Victims (1898), as well as a number of stereopticon slides that featured 
the major news item of the day, the Spanish-American War. 81 His tim- 
ing was perfect. 

Schuberg rented a large building on West Cordova Street, located 
in the central business district of Vancouver, a city of about twenty-five 
thousand people at the time. He set up the equipment near the front 
and hung a screen at the back, providing no chairs because his pro- 
gram of films would run for only thirty minutes. He opened the doors 
of the theatre to the public on 15 December 1898, charging patrons ten 
cents to watch a program of selected movies and slides of the Span- 
ish-American War, which he called “The War Show.” At first, people 
stayed away. Some were likely preoccupied with the Klondike Gold 
Rush, which overnight had almost transformed Dawson City into the 
largest city west of Winnipeg; others were suspicious of the latest show- 
man’s “gimmick.” To pique people’s interest, he promoted his show as 
if it were a sideshow. This meant beating a bass drum, rattling a large 
sheet of metal to suggest thunder, and firing two pistols loaded with 
blank cartridges, so as to “add some realism" to the program. 82 He left 
the front door open, so that people on the street could hear the sound 
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effects; this manoeuvre caught their attention, and soon he was play- 
ing to full houses. 

Naturally, Schuberg resolved to exploit the commercial possibilities 
of this venture. Like other showmen across the continent, he had only 
one set of films, so two weeks later he moved on, looking for new audi- 
ences. The Schubergs concluded that this would mean showing films 
in a black-top tent at fairs and carnivals, which were becoming popular, 
and so decided to return to Winnipeg, where during the winter they 
could design such a facility. 

On their way back to Winnipeg in 1899, they stopped at small com- 
munities along the CPR line to put on movie shows; however, business 
proved to be uncertain. For example, the electrical power in Ashcroft 
was insufficient for running the projector. The light was rather poor, 
so Schuberg stopped the show and refunded patrons’ money. In Kam- 
loops, he mounted a show in a hall over a printing shop. When no one 
showed up, he decided to attract attention by moving the projector to 
the balcony, where he ran the machine and lectured to an imaginary 
audience. People who had seen this charade soon packed into the hall. 

In Winnipeg, Schuberg and his father-in-law designed a black-top 
canvas tent measuring 20 feet by 60 feet that seated two hundred people. 
Hilary Russell writes that the facility contained an inner tent of black 
cotton, which kept the sun out on bright days. At the end of a show, 
the exhibitor raised the “sidewall so that the audience could cool off. 
In addition, the exterior featured a marquee-like banner on poles and 
rather lurid paintings or posters advertising the movie inside. 83 Schu- 
berg called this facility the “Edison Electric Theatre.” 

In May 1899, Schuberg erected his black-top tent in a vacant lot on 
the west side of Main Street, about one hundred yards north of Logan 
Avenue. At the time, the Winnipeg and the Grand theatres offered the 
public such fare as the James Neill (stock) company and the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, respectively. In addition, Elm Park offered such 
variety entertainment as band concerts. Schuberg presented “The War 
Show,” presumably to take advantage of the crowds that had gathered 
for the Empire Day Celebration on 23 May 1899. He later recalled that 
the money came in so fast that it almost turned their heads. 84 During 
the summer months from 1899 to 1902, they played fairs and carnivals 
in Manitoba, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, and New 
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Mexico. 85 In the spring of 1900, he obtained copies of George Melies’s 
films, A Trip to the Moon (1902), based on Jules Verne’s famous novels 
From the Earth to the Moon (1865) and The First Men in the Moon (1901), 
and The Eruption of Mt. Pelee (1902), which captured the devastation 
caused by the eruption of Mt. Pelee on the French Caribbean Island 
of Martinique. These films, played in Winnipeg’s River Park, generated 
much excitement. Exhausted by travelling constantly, the Schubergs 
returned in 1902 to Vancouver with a view to setting up a permanent 
facility for screening movies. It seems that they were the first of the 
travelling showmen in Canada to do so. 86 

While in Los Angeles, in the summer of 1902, Schuberg visited 
Thomas L. Tally’s “permanent” facility, the Electric Theatre, located 
at 262 South Main, opposite 3rd Street. 87 He may have noticed the ad- 
vertisement in the Los Angeles Times describing Tally’s penny arcade as 
"a new place of amusement" that featured "up-to-date high-class mov- 
ing picture entertainment, especially for ladies and children. ” 88 Tally 
screened such films as Capture of the Biddle Brothers (1902) and New 
York City in a Blizzard (1902), charging adults ten cents and children 
five cents admission. 

Taking his cue from Tally, Schuberg rented an empty store at 38 Cor- 
dova Street, Vancouver, where in October 1902 he opened the Edison 
Electric Theatre. He charged customers ten cents to watch a program 
of vaudeville acts and movies. The response to the program, which in- 
cluded two films, Melies’s The Eruption of Mt. Pelee and Edison’s The 
Great Train Bohbery (1903), as well as illustrated songs, was enthusias- 
tic. 89 Schuberg printed a program (dated 16 February 1903) in which he 
announced that the Electric Theatre catered to “the refined’’ and that 
an usher would help ladies obtain desirable seats. 90 

Meanwhile, Schuberg and Burrows formed an amusement company 
geared to operating movies-and-vaudeville theatres in Winnipeg. Schu- 
berg and Burrows opened the Unique, located at 529 Main Street, late 
in 1903; Schuberg then sold the Electric Theatre in Vancouver to Fred 
Lincoln, later associated with the Sullivan and Considine vaudeville 
circuit. They opened the Dominion, located at 175 Portage Avenue, in 
1904, and the Bijou, located at 498 Main Street, in 1905, attracting much 
attention by screening The Great Train Robbery. They arranged with 
a distributor in Minneapolis for one reel of film and three vaudeville 
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acts per week. Business prospered, and they opened the Dreamland, 
located at 530 Main Street, in 1909, and the Province, located at 209 
Notre Dame Avenue, in 1910. As a correspondent for the Canadian Film 
Weekly notes, the Dreamland was the first dedicated movie theatre in 
Winnipeg. 91 These theatres formed the nucleus of the Nash Theatre 
Chain, which eventually included theatres in Manitoba, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 

Over the years, Schuberg employed a number of performers who later 
became movie stars. In 1906, he booked A 1 Jolson and Charlie Chaplin 
at the Winnipeg Bijou. Chaplin and his troupe of about twelve players 
appeared in an act called Karno’s "A Night in an English Music Hall. 
Schuberg booked these acts through the International Booking Office 
in Chicago, and later through the Sullivan and Considine Circuit in 
Minneapolis, which charged a booking fee. Schuberg, an independent 
operator, understood the advantages of having his own booking office, 
so he opened one in the Tribune Building in Chicago. This was short- 
lived, as Considine bought Schuberg’s circuit for $100, 000. 92 

In 1914, Schuberg and W.P. deWees, a Vancouver-based exhibitor, 
formed a partnership. In 1916, they opened the Rex Theatre in Vancouver 
and in 1917 secured the First National Exhibitors’ Circuit franchise. 93 
Schuberg served as the president and DeWees as the general manager 
of the exchange. They hoped that this arrangement would give them a 
distinct business advantage. 

At this time, securing a steady supply of desirable films on favour- 
able terms could be a challenge. The major moviemakers employed a 
national producer-distributor marketing system known as “block book- 
ing,” devised by Paramount Pictures, an early champion of feature 
films. 94 Under this system the exhibitor contracted in advance to lease 
a determined number of films, many of which were to be made within 
a definite period of time. If the exhibitor accepted the all-or-nothing 
package, he or she signed a contract and made a payment on account. 
Initially, the system worked to everyone’s satisfaction. The exhibitor pre- 
ferred patronizing a single company that supplied at least two motion 
pictures of uniform quality weekly to dealing with various exchanges 
on a weekly basis, devising programs on the fly. By the same token, the 
producer found the scheme a source of stability, ensuring a steady flow 
of films to exhibitors and a steady flow of production financing. Later, 
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the system was abused, whereby poor films were sold on the strength 
of good films. The owners of twenty-eight of the largest theatre chains 
across the United States (led by Thomas L. Tally and J. D. Williams) 
controlling over one hundred theatres, thirty of which were first-run 
houses, formed (on 25 April 1917) the First National Exhibitors’ Circuit 
expressly to counter this controversial system of marketing. These ex- 
hibitors (many had been Paramount clients) pooled their resources so 
that they could produce and distribute their own films, supplementing 
this supply with films made by independent producers. First National 
prospered under the management of Williams, signing such directors 
as D. W. Griffith, Louis B. Mayer, and Joseph Schenck, and “stars” such 
as Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Lillian Gish, and the Talmadge 
sisters, awarding them enormous salaries. 

Thanks in large part to his First National connection, Schuberg 
became, in under two decades, the leading theatre chain operator in 
western Canada. Schuberg and Burrows owned and operated a sizable 
number of theatres in Manitoba, including three first-run theatres in 
Winnipeg, and controlled eleven theatres in British Columbia, includ- 
ing two first-run theatres in Vancouver and two first-run theatres in 
Victoria. However, in June 1919, Schuberg sold his exhibition and dis- 
tribution interests to the Allen organization for close to $1 million (see 
chapter 5). He had suffered financial losses at the box office, thanks to 
the closure of the theatres during the influenza epidemic of 1918 and to 
the Winnipeg General Strike, which affected unionized projectionists 
and musicians during the spring of 1919. Schuberg was also concerned 
about the labour unrest that was sweeping across Canada. He took up 
ranching in the state of Washington, but two years later he was back 
in the exhibition business, running the Strand Theatre in Vancouver. 
In 1924, he sold his theatre interests to Famous Players, agreeing to 
stay out of the moving picture business for ten years. He tried ranching 
again, but movie exhibition was in his blood and he returned to Winni- 
peg, where he ran the Province and the Bijou for a number of years. 95 

Travelling exhibitors such as Tally and Schuberg took moving pic- 
tures to audiences, experimenting with such venues as the black-top 
tent, and penny-arcade owners, who had earned a good living with their 
peepshow cabinets (among other amusements), tried converting the back 
section of their parlours into small auditoriums, equipping this space 
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with chairs, a screen, and a projector. Interestingly, Tally charged pa- 
trons ten cents admission, less than the admission vaudeville operators 
charged, and to reassure those people who avoided “darkened, parti- 
tioned” public spaces and who doubted that a real movie show would 
be offered at such a low price, he cut a hole in the partition so that they 
could see that his offer was genuine. The manoeuvre worked and news 
of the scheme spread quickly. 

DEMAND GROWS: THE ADVENT OF FILM EXCHANGES 

As we have seen, despite a mixed response to initial demonstrations 
of the Vitascope, rapid improvements in exhibition practices spurred a 
steadily growing demand for motion pictures. As Lewis Jacobs writes, 
entrepreneurs, seeing opportunities for getting rich quickly by exploiting 
the novelty, leapt into the growing trade; however, as Tino Balio ex- 
plains, “distribution” was the major factor inhibiting the development of 
the business. 96 Despite the growing popularity of motion pictures, they 
were not readily available before 1903. Companies such as Biograph, 
Edison, Lumiere, Lubin, Selig, and Vitagraph focused on providing 
vaudeville operators a complete motion picture service — they sup- 
plied projectors, operators, and (their own) motion pictures. Initially, 
only Raff and Gammon sold films on the open market, but they con- 
centrated on selling territorial rights, not motion pictures. Exhibitors 
obtained prints from producers, paying about $50 for a title, which they 
exhibited until the prints fell apart. This mode of distributing films did 
little to encourage the expansion of the industry. Exhibitors found a 
temporary solution to the problem in trading films with other exhib- 
itors. Conditions changed in 1903 when Elarry J. Miles and Elerbert 
Miles organized the first film exchange in San Francisco. Their organ- 
ization served as a broker between producers and exhibitors, buying 
prints from the former and leasing them to the latter for 25 percent of 
the purchase price. Film exchanges thus fuelled the rise of the narra- 
tive film and the nickelodeon boom. 97 

By 1907, between 125 and 150 exchanges located in major metropolitan 
centres served much of North America. Thanks to film exchanges, exhib- 
itors cut their costs, enabling them to change their programs frequently 
— so as to encourage the moviegoing habit and thus create audiences 
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for their product. Operators of exchanges liked this method because 
they could rent films long after they had recovered their purchase costs. 
The method benefited producers least. Eventually, producers discovered 
that exhibitors were willing to pay more for new releases because new 
subjects had a greater drawing power. They charged exchanges more 
for new releases — a cost distributors passed on to theatre operators. 

Throughout this turbulent period, the major influences shaping the 
emergence of film exhibition in Canada were already moving from south 
to north and were already revealing the overwhelming importance of 
economies of scale. Moreover, prairie Canada’s rapidly growing cities, 
Winnipeg and Calgary especially, were important exhibition sites during 
the early stages of this evolving narrative. In the chapters that follow, 
we consider the business strategies that the Allen family — based in 
Calgary from 1910 and in Toronto from 1915 — employed in establish- 
ing and maintaining a made-in-Canada, coast-to-coast chain of film 
exchanges and movie theatres. 
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MOVIE EXHIBITION DURING THE 
NICKEEODEON ERR, 1005 TO 1013 


The increased output of production companies, sparked by the increasing 
popularity of narrative films, along with the expansion of the exchange 
system of distribution, quickened the development of the motion pic- 
ture business. As the demand for movies intensified, activities evolved 
into three distinct industries: production, distribution, and exhibition. 1 
Initially, exhibition drove the enterprise. 

Two entertainment entrepreneurs, Harry Davis and John P. Harris, 
established one of the first permanent (that is, non-travelling) motion 
picture theatres when they converted an empty building at 433—35 
Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, into a venue devoted solely to the ex- 
hibition of movies. This meant mounting a linen sheet at one end of 
the space and installing a motion picture projector at the other, arran- 
ging ninety-six discarded opera chairs in rows facing the screen, and 
adding fittings, also from an opera house. Davis and Harris marked 
the opening of their storefront theatre on 15 June 1905 with a screen- 
ing of The Great Train Robbery (1903). 2 They called their theatre the 
“Nickelodeon.” (The Greek word odeon means “theatre,” and "nickel" 
indicated the price of admission.) The business flourished, and within 
two weeks they were running shows of fifteen minutes continuously 
from early morning until late at night, generating a profit of nearly 
$1,000 a week. A correspondent for the Moving Picture World ex- 
plained that Davis, who served as the manager, knew how to cater to 
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the public and how to treat (and retain) employees: he renovated the 
building, installing a new front at a cost of $7,000, instituted daily 
matinees, and hired pianist Harry Carroll to provide a musical accom- 
paniment. 3 Davis recognized the commercial possibilities in screening 
movies and within two years was operating theatres in a number of 
metropolitan centres. 

News of the “Pittsburgh experiment” spread rapidly, and from 1905 
to 1913 entrepreneurs in major urban centres across North America 
sought out empty buildings, preferably located in the central business 
district, such as banks, cigar stores, pawn shops, and restaurants, with 
a view to converting these commercial spaces into storefront theatres. 4 
Commentators have suggested that, by the end of 1906, three thousand 
storefront theatres were in operation in the United States, and that, by 
the end of 1910, when the craze reached its peak, ten thousand make- 
shift moving picture theatres were in operation, attracting twenty-six 
million Americans every week, just under 20 percent of the national 
population, and generating $91 million annually. 5 The proliferation of 
storefront theatres was one aspect of the expansion of cheaply priced 
public entertainment generally, including the rise of “ten cent" vaude- 
ville, inaugurated by, for example, Sullivan and Considine, thanks to 
the economic prosperity that defined the period from 1897 to 1907. 6 
Gradually, this prosperity filtered down to the working class, as did 
an increase in leisure time; between 1850 and 1900, the average work 
week for non-agricultural industries in the United States declined an 
average of 3.17 percent for each decade; between 1890 and 1910, the 
average non-agricultural work week declined from 57.1 to 50.3 hours, 
a decrease of 10. 01 percent. 7 By 1909, immigrants from southern and 
eastern Europe constituted one-third of the labour force of the principal 
industries of the United States. In 1911, the Russell Sage Foundation 
released a report indicating that, in New York City, blue-collar work- 
ers made up 2 percent of the audiences of live (dramatic) productions 
and 75 percent of moving picture audiences at moving picture shows. 8 
According to Roy Rosenzweig, the people who flocked to the early 
nickelodeons simply transferred their allegiances from existing cheap 
entertainment, such as amusement parks and dime museums; after all, 
gallery seats at a theatre sold for twenty-five cents, whereas all seats 
at the nickelodeon sold for five cents. 9 
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Looking to profit from this trend, entrepreneurs hired architects 
and builders to prepare the facilities they had rented. According to the 
prevailing wisdom, the key to success lay in attracting middle-class 
customers, who patronized vaudeville houses and legitimate theatres, 
and to this end exhibitors refurbished their venues, trying to meet the 
public’s demand for comfort and safety and for technical sophistica- 
tion (in presentation). 10 As Charlotte Herzog points out, entrepreneurs 
designed and decorated the exterior of their buildings so that they at- 
tracted attention — and inspired confidence in the product for sale. 11 
To begin with, the builders removed the glass front and the framing for 
the door and the window and pushed the entrance back from the side- 
walk about six feet, creating a recessed exterior vestibule, where they 
installed a box office or ticket seller’s booth and, on either side of this 
structure, entrance and exit doors. The recessed vestibule — combin- 
ing the open front of the penny arcade and the enclosed front of the 
vaudeville theatre — offered customers shelter in inclement weather. 
They covered the facade with pressed tin, painted it in pastel colours, 
and installed a version of the triumphal arch or the “Coney Island 
front,” which gave the building a monumental presence. In addition, 
large letters mounted above the entrance or electric lights arranged in 
some decorative scheme announced the name of the movie theatre. 
Some gave their venues names such as “Dreamland,’’ “Starland,” or 
“Wonderland" to suggest that the entertainment was magical or fantas- 
tic or mysterious; others gave their venues such names as “Monarch,” 
“Palace,” or "Rex’ to suggest that the entertainment was refined. 12 
Colourful posters mounted in glass cases in the vestibule announced 
up-and-coming attractions. 

By contrast, exhibitors turned the interior, which was typically long 
and narrow (perhaps 80 feet by 25 feet), into a simple auditorium, not 
much more than a screening room. They decorated the foyer with items 
such as glass mirrors, artistically framed lithographs, and potted plants. 13 
A linen bedsheet, mounted on the wall at the front, served as a make- 
shift screen. The “screen ” was often enclosed in an elaborate frame and 
covered by a curtain. On each side of the screen, fans were installed to 
provide ventilation, although this was often inadequate: buildings could 
be excessively warm in the summer (as well as very cold in the winter). 
By way of seating, exhibitors arranged straight-backed kitchen chairs 
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or wooden benches in straight rows facing the screen, with an aisle in 
the middle. In this period, most American entrepreneurs installed no 
more than 299 seats because, according to civic regulations, operators 
of facilities for three hundred or more had to obtain an amusement 
license, which could easily cost $500 per year. 14 A small "projection 
booth,” often no more than 5 feet square, was was set up near the en- 
tranceway and was surrounded by fire-resistant material, usually tin. 
This space had to accommodate the equipment, which generally con- 
sisted of two projectors (one might break down), one stereopticon, and 
possibly two coloured spotlights, along with its operators. The control 
panel, from which the manager signalled the operator and rang for the 
singer, was usually located near the ticket seller’s booth. Between the 
screen and the first row of chairs, enough space was left for a piano or 
a small ensemble to provide musical accompaniment. Starting in 1912, 
exhibitors began to install indirect or shaded lighting to banish the 
gloom of the interior. 15 

The staff running these establishments generally included the 
manager, two projectionists, one of whom operated the lantern slide 
projector, a cashier (usually a young woman), a door keeper, a pian- 
ist, a singer, a caretaker, and a barker. In due course, the barker, who 
targeted passersby, beckoning them to buy a ticket, was replaced by a 
gramophone. Managers considered a variety of factors when planning 
programs, including the number and kinds of films to be screened and 
the total length of the films. 16 Taking their cue from vaudeville man- 
agers, they arranged their programs in a modular fashion, the better to 
manipulate the expectations of the audience, featuring announcement 
slides, followed by the first film and then an illustrated song, then the 
second film and a second song, and finally the third film, after which 
came a series of illustrated advertisements. Initially, a singer started 
the song and the audience sang the chorus. A pianist provided an 
appropriate musical accompaniment, drowning out the noise of the 
projector, and a lecturer identified the people and the places in the 
films screened. Illustrated songs (deriving from the dime museum and 
the vaudeville theatre) were quite popular, especially when they told 
a story and/or related to one of the films screened. Programs were in- 
itially quite short — about fifteen minutes in length in 1907 — but ran 
to about sixty minutes by 1911. 
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Figure n. Atypical nickelodeon: Calgary’s Bijou Theatre, ca. 1913. Glenbow Archives NA-1469-11. 
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Figure 12. Interior of Edmonton’s Bijou Theatre, 1912 . Glenbow Archives NC- 6 - 21 . 


Beginning in 1907, innovative managers added vaudeville to their 
programs, compensating for the proliferation of nickelodeons in major 
urban centres and the paucity of new films, with a view to attracting 
middle-class patrons and extending their programs without adding 
more films. As we will see, sustaining this new mode of movie exhib- 
ition (called "small-time” vaudeville) demanded a new set of business 
strategies. Adding vaudeville to programs resulted in increased operat- 
ing costs, and running fewer but longer programs meant a reduction in 
audience turnover and revenue generated. With costs increasing and 
revenue declining, many operators moved to larger buildings, but this 
meant increasing ticket prices. Soon, badly managed and badly located 
theatres were forced out of business. 17 From 1907 onwards, entrepre- 
neurs found running storefront theatres uneconomical and by 1910 
were starting to erect purpose-built, strategically located theatres that 
accommodated between 500 and 1,000 customers. 18 
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THE FIRST PICTURE PALACE 


Harry Marvin launched the picture palace era (see chapter 5) when, 
in 1913, he built the Regent Theatre, an opulent, five-storey, 1,800-seat 
facility at the corner of 116th Street and Seventh Avenue in New York 
City. Henry Marvin believed that moving pictures warranted “high- 
class” treatment, meaning that they should be screened in a magnificent 
environment. He hired Thomas W. Lamb, an up-and-coming theatre 
architect, to design the luxurious venue, widely regarded as the first de- 
luxe theatre built expressly for screening moving pictures. 19 Lamb gave 
the exterior an Italian Renaissance treatment. The facade, clad in white 
terracotta tiles, with green accent, featured two loggia at the corners 
of the upper level and an ornamented arched entrance on the ground 
level, flanked by an arcade of storefronts reminiscent of the Palazzo 
del Consiglio in Verona or the Palace of the Doges in Venice. He gave 
the interior a Spanish-Moorish treatment, providing a colour scheme 
of gold, blue, and red. The lobby featured two large marble staircases 
(one on either side) leading to the luxurious balcony. Marvin installed 
a Wurlitzer Organ and hired more than a dozen musicians to provide 
musical accompaniment. Claude Tally, the manager, opened the doors 
of the Regent Theatre in February 1913, offering the public a program 
that included five reels of first-run films, changing the bill three times 
per week, business fell off gradually, apparently because patrons were 
somewhat baffled by the opulence surrounding something as seemingly 
trivial as moving pictures. 

By October 1913, Marvin had installed S. L. (Roxy) Rothafel as man- 
ager; he was making a name for himself as an impresario who could 
reverse the fortunes of a failing theatre. Rothafel believed that the 
key to success in presenting feature films in the picture palace lay in 
enriching the moviegoing experience, that is, giving the public much 
more than they expected, a view he had outlined in a series of articles 
he had written for Moving Picture World . 20 He closed the Regent to 
make a number of changes. First, he moved the projection booth from 
the balcony to the rear of the orchestra floor, correcting the distortion 
produced by projecting movies from a great angle. As well, he modi- 
fied the interior in subtle ways, framing the stage with an ornate stage 
set, installing a velvet curtain (which closed after screenings) and new 
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stage lighting, and fitting the stage with an electric fountain, illumin- 
ated by a variety of coloured lights, and potted plants. He installed 
rose-tinted light bulbs, so as to illuminate the auditorium during shows. 
Importantly, he modified the prevailing practice of providing musical 
accompaniment, with a view to “interpreting” the action taking place 
on the screen. Finally, he hired a staff of young people — from cash- 
iers to ushers — who were able to project the esprit de corps of the 
organization, training them with great care, dressing them smartly, and 
holding frequent “pep ” talks so that they provided the courtesy and the 
service demanded. Rothafel reopened the Regent Theatre on 8 Nov- 
ember 1913 to great acclaim, offering the public a multimedia program 
that included a screening of The Last Days of Pompeii (1913), a colour- 
tinted and colour-toned black-and-white film, 88 minutes in length. 
Soon, he featured programs that were the talk of New York City, ultim- 
ately spawning imitators across the continent, including the Canadian 
prairie West, and thereby established a template for film exhibition. 

As we show in this chapter, the vertical integration of production, 
distribution, and exhibition was underway during the first decade of 
the twentieth century, and increasingly movie theatre chains such as 
the one established by the Allens controlled much of exhibition, hir- 
ing professional managers and well-disciplined staff who (following 
Rothafel’s example) imposed order and discipline on their theatres, 
turning moviegoing into a predictable, disciplined experience. 21 

ALLEN THEATRE ENTERPRISES 

The Allen family introduced the deluxe movie theatre to communities 
across Canada, and in under fifteen years created a large movie the- 
atre chain, with plans to expand into the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia. In the process, the Allens initiated millions of Canadians 
into the moviegoing habit and provided impresarios in the industry with 
important lessons in the management of a theatre chain. 22 They cham- 
pioned the design of structures built expressly for screening movies, 
emphasizing comfort and safety. They built an empire in a short period 
of time — a story that has been described as one of vision, aggressive- 
ness, and concentration. 23 It begins with Bernard (Rarney) Allen and his 
wife, Goldie Allen, Russian-born Jews who, in the early 1880s, settled 
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Figure 13. Publicity for Calgary affiliates of Allen Theatre Enterprises. From The City of 
Calgary Yearbook (Calgary: Albertan fob Press, 1919), 147. Glenbow Archive s NA-7891-53. 
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in Bradford, McKean County, a major industrial region of northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania. 24 Here, Barney set himself up as a jeweller, and with 
his wife raised a family of four boys, Jule, Jay J., Herbert, and Sol, all of 
whom joined the family movie business when they grew up. 25 

The Allens prospered, and eventually Jule (b. 1888) and Jay (b. 1890) 
developed an interest in business. 26 Jule left high school at seventeen, 
and moved to Charleston, West Virginia, where he worked as a shoe 
salesman; Jay left high school and moved to Rochester, where he worked 
as a clothing salesman. Jay probably stayed with his uncle, H. J. (Harry) 
Allen, and his family. Later, Jule and Jay worked as managers of general 
stores for a company that operated in the mining communities of West 
Virginia. However, they found life in this region difficult and returned 
to Bradford with a view to rethinking their prospects with their father. 27 

In September 1906, Barney and his sons held a meeting to consider 
the line of business the latter should take up. Inspired by the entrepre- 
neurs who were opening up storefront theatres in the area, Jule and 
Jay said that they could make a good living as movie exhibitors, a new 
kind of profession requiring little technical training and a relatively 
small amount of capital. The experience they had gained as merchants, 
in terms of developing an insight into public taste (and sensitivity to 
the aspirations of other immigrant and working-class families) and de- 
vising marketing strategies to respond to swings in the market, stood 
them in good stead. 28 A major concern was locating a town that didn't 
have a theatre. Jay later recalled that, on a visit to Hamilton, a boom- 
ing industrial city of about sixty thousand on the western end of Lake 
Ontario, he had not seen a nickel theatre. Hamilton enjoyed great pros- 
perity during the last two decades of the nineteenth century, thanks in 
part to the construction of the national railway. 29 

Barney advanced his sons the money they needed to open a store- 
front theatre, and sent Jule north to Hamilton to find a suitable location. 
Jule searched the city, but learned that he would have to wait at least 
thirty days to rent a store; as it happened, the general contractors could 
not keep up with the demand for commercial space. Not prepared to 
wait that long, he travelled twenty-five miles west to Brantford, an in- 
dustrial city of fifteen thousand southwest of Hamilton, near Niagara 
Falls, where he located an empty store at 43 Colborne Street, one of 
the main thoroughfares. Soon, Barney and Jay joined Jule, and over a 
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period of ten days they set up their first theatre, mounting a white cot- 
ton sheet in a frame at one end of the building, arranging 150 kitchen 
chairs to face the screen, and setting up the Edison movie projector 
they had brought with them at the other end, the lot representing an 
investment of approximately $400. They hired two showmen with ex- 
perience as travelling exhibitors, Clair Hague and B.J.(Ben) Cronk, 
to work as manager and projectionist, respectively, and opened the 
Theatorium on 10 November 1906, running a program of films (each 
lasting about fifteen minutes) throughout the day. On the first day, two 
thousand people paid five cents admission to see their moving pictures. 

Although Jay had assumed at the time of their venture that moving 
pictures had not yet invaded Canada, in fact, two entrepreneurs had 
already built permanent facilities in the country: L.E. (Ernest) Oui- 
met, who, in January 1906, had opened the Ouimetoscope, a 600-seat 
theatre located at the corner of St. Catherine and Montcalm streets in 
Montreal, and John Griffin, who had opened the Theatorium, a 150-seat 
nickel theatre located at 183 Yonge Street, Toronto, in March 1906. 30 

Encouraged by the success of their first project, the Allens rented an- 
other empty store, located at 21 George Street, Brantford, and transformed 
it into "a comparatively high-class theatre” called the Wonderland. 31 
They hired Hague and Cronk to manage the theatre and to operate the 
projector, and then spent $2,000 decorating the front of the building, 
ordering specially made chairs and mounting a phonograph over the 
ticket-seller’s booth, positioning the horn to face the street, into which 
they broadcast the popular melodies of the day in the hope that they 
would attract the attention of the townsfolk whose curiosity might have 
waned. Finally, they hired Harry de Kane, a Detroit-based entertainer, 
to sing illustrated songs at a salary of $35 per week. 32 They circulated 
announcements saying that the theatre would open on Saturday night, 
but when the chairs arrived late Saturday morning Barney suggested 
that they postpone the opening. Jule and Jay disagreed, and on Satur- 
day afternoon they installed seats in one-half of the building. 33 This 
arrangement was not unusual at the time; many exhibitors installed a 
brass rail down the middle of their storefront shows, with seats on one 
side only, thereby forcing “latecomers” to stand. 34 This gamble paid off 
handsomely: people flocked to the theatre, and in a few weeks the ven- 
ture was generating from $30 to $35 a day. 
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Now clearly in the movie business, Barney closed his jewellery store 
and moved the rest of the family to Brantford, making Canada their new 
home. They made many friends in Brantford, including the Rosenfeld 
family, who had recently moved there from Barrie. Jule later married 
into the Rosenfeld family . 35 



" GOOD MORROW ! Hate Tou Paid S2.00 for a Licansa to Pick Your Teeth This Week! ” 


LAEMMLE — INDEPENDENT — CHICAGO. III. 
LAEMMLE — INDEPENDENT — MINNEAPOLIS. Minn. 
LAEMMLE— INDEPENDENT— PORTLAND. Ore. 
LAEMMLE— INDEPENDENT— SALT LAKE CITY 
Utah. 

LAEMMLE — INDEPENDENT — OMAHA, Neb. 
LAEMMLE— INDEPENDENT— DENVER. Col. 
LAEMMLE— INDEPENDENT— MONTREAL. Canada. 
LAEMMLE— INDEPENDENT— WINNIPEG. Canada. 
LAEMMLE — IN DEPENDENT — EVANSVILLE. Ind. 


Am Now Doing the Biggest and 
Best Fi!m=Rentfng Business 
the World ! 


— Fighting. fighting, fighting 
every inch of the way I have final- 
ly built up the grandest film-rent- 
ing business in the world. 

— Through stress and storm, 
through plots and counterplots, 
in spite of Trials. Tribulations. 
Troubles and Trusts." I have 
forced my way to the very tip top. 
using one motto, one idea, one 
grand tlogan— "QUALITY." 

— I am still being deluged with 
letters and telegrams regarding 
my announcement ol independence 
and in every instance they are wild- 
ly enthusiastic and encouraging. 

— Scores of exhibitors have said: 
"God bless you.” Other scores 
have said: "Well stick by you no 
matter what comes!" 


— I never saw such deep feeling 
in my life. I never knew a aet of 
men to be so aroused as the ex- 
hibitors are. I never saw such 
mighty, irresistible determination 
to conquer all odds and come out 
triumphant. 

— We have called the most mon- 
umental BLUFF that was ever 
worked. We have forced ,tha en- 
emy to show hia hand. And what 
has he shown? A royal flush? No. 
A straight? No. Nothing on earth 
but a bob-tailed flush and dealt 
from a cold deck at that! 

— The license is D-E-A-D! 
—AND NOW FOR THE 
GRANDEST ERA OF PROS- 
PERITY IN THE HISTORY 


OF THE MOVING PICTURE 
BUSINESSI 

—Forget your past troubles. 
Laugh at the lies you will hear! 
Roll up your sleeves. Hunch up 
your shoulders and get busy! 

—I will take care of every order 
I get. no matter if I have to buy 
five thousand dollars' worth of films 
per day. no matter how fast you 
send in your orders — and I will 
give you the best films and the 
best service you ever dreamed of. 

— The International Projecting 
ft Producing Co. is about to re- 
lease the most magnificent batch of 
films ever shown — Ur better than 
the first assortments. Get in now 
and get these new features 1 Write I 


CARL LAEF43 RALE, President 

The Laemmle Film Service 


Figure 14. Advertisement for the Laemmle Film Service, an independent film exchange that 
operated in Winnipeg, Montreal, and other cities. Moving Picture World, 1 May 1909, 538. 
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Soon, the Allen organization was operating a chain of nickel the- 
atres in such cities as Kingston, Berlin (renamed Kitchener in 1916), 
and Chatham. When, in September 1908, a natural gas explosion de- 
stroyed the Theatorium, they opened the Gem, located at 87 Colborne 
Street, Brantford. 36 This facility, a combination vaudeville house and 
motion picture theatre (accommodating 400 people) featured a sloping 
floor, a “good” stage, and some fine dressing rooms. 37 

In 1909, the Allens reviewed their position as exhibitors, and after 
some reflection sold their theatres, deciding to take up another kind 
of business altogether. 38 First, they were concerned about the reports 
denouncing motion pictures as a negative influence on young people. 39 
Second, they were worried that, in cultivating “stars” as drawing cards, 
Carl Laemmle was pursuing a course of action that would push salar- 
ies through the roof — and ultimately ruin the industry. 40 Third, they 
were anxious about the depression that had hit the region, driving at- 
tendance down sharply. 

Finding no line of work more rewarding, however, the Allens re- 
turned to the moving picture business and, acting upon Jule s advice, 
opened a film exchange called the Canadian Film Exchange. 41 It had 
become obvious that they could earn more by buying and renting (pop- 
ular) films than by simply exhibiting them. Soon, Jule secured the rights 
to distribute films made by Biograph, Pathe Freres, and Independent 
Motion Picture Company (imp ), 42 which was headed by Laemmle, 
who was on his way to becoming a major figure in the emerging motion 
picture industry. 

Suffice it to say that Laemmle, the Jewish German-American movie 
pioneer, began his career as a movie exhibitor in Chicago. 43 Laemmle 
opened his first nickel theatre in February 1906. Sensitive to the growing 
concern about the effects of movies on audiences, especially children, 
and the unsavoury conditions under which movies were generally ex- 
hibited, he focused on family-oriented entertainment, emphasizing 
personal service and customer satisfaction. 44 Unhappy with existing 
distribution services, which he deemed chaotic and unreliable, he 
formed (in November 1906) the Laemmle Film Service, thereby be- 
coming a distributor. Fie pursued a policy of providing “the best goods 
on the best terms." The service grew apace, and by 1909 was arguably 
the largest on the continent, with branches in Montreal and Winnipeg. 
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Laemmle left the Motion Picture Patents Company (mppc) and led 
the campaign to abolish the Trust (see chapter i), declaring it to be a 
conspiracy of monopolists devoted to stifling competition and raising 
prices. In advertisements placed in trade papers, he projected an image 
of himself as an honest, “independent" operator, a friend of the “little 
guy.” Faced with a declining supply of quality, family-oriented films, 
Laemmle decided to become a producer; in June 1909, he formed the 
Independent Motion Picture Company of America (imp) and opened a 
studio in New York City. In order to improve the quality of his movies, 
he attracted important stage performers and spirited talented screen 
actors from competitors, featuring them as imp “stars,” including Flor- 
ence Lawrence and Mary Pickford in 1910 and 1911, respectively. He 
knew that, increasingly, moviegoers wanted to know the names of their 
favourite actors (by contrast, Edison maintained that the names of ac- 
tors should be concealed). 

About this time, the Rosenfelds helped their cousins from Smo- 
lensk, Louis Shalit and his wife, settle in Brantford. Learning that 
Smolensk, a city of eighty thousand people, had no movie house, Jay 
borrowed $3,000 from the family and travelled to Smolensk to open a 
movie theatre. 45 Jule recalled that this project failed because Jay could 
get an upstairs location only and because he could not speak the lan- 
guage. Jay (not yet twenty) returned to Ontario broke. He spent some 
time in Kingston, where he and Rae Abrahamson were married, and 
in Brantford, where Jule and Sara Rosenfeld were married. 46 Jule and 
Sara announced that they would be travelling west on their honeymoon, 
spending three months in Calgary and Vancouver, before returning to 
Brantford. 

CALGARY BECOMES THE CENTRE OF CINEMA 

The Allens sold their movie interests, with a view to moving not to 
Toronto or to Winnipeg, communities seemingly overrun with nickel 
theatres, but to Calgary. It is tempting to think that they were in part 
motivated by the report that the Winnipeg-based American consul 
general sent in December 1909 to Moving Picture World to the effect 
that the prairie West constituted a market waiting to be exploited by 
enterprising moving-picture exhibitors: “It would be profitable for the 
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manufacturers of moving picture machines to send a representative 
through western Canada to exploit the field. In Winnipeg this form of 
amusement only became popular during the past year, and the promot- 
ers are now reaping a fine business as a result of their enterprise. The 
people soon acquire a fondness for this form of amusement, and will- 
ingly pay ten cents for admission. In this new country, where all forms 
of amusement are scarce, moving pictures are welcomed, and there is 
no reason why manufacturers of the United States should not control 
this business.” 47 These words would be more prophetic than the writer 
could have imagined. 

This time, Jay served as the Allen family’s emissary. He arrived in 
Calgary in July 1910 and, after determining that business prospects in 
the West were as good as he had expected, leased office space at 134 
8th Avenue East, in the heart of Calgary’s business district. The press 
referred to the structure as a “skyscraper,” a sign of the city’s great pros- 
perity. 48 Phil Kaufman managed the Canadian Film Exchange, utilizing 
some of the Brantford exchange films, including the imp movies the 
family had purchased. 49 In addition, Jay soon secured the exclusive 
rights to distribute Universal films. 50 

In 1912, Laemmle’s company, imp, merged with several other firms 
to form the Universal Motion Picture Manufacturing Company, in or- 
der to challenge the Mutual Film Corporation for domination of the 
independent sector of the motion picture industry. 51 At first, Univer- 
sal was a loose confederation, but via a number of battles with other 
executives Laemmle gained control, signalling that the company would 
challenge the mppc for pre-eminence. Universal handled the films 
of such up-and-coming directors as George Lane Tucker, who made 
Traffic in Souls (1913), a sensational motion picture (six reels) about a 
young woman (played by Ethel Grandin) who was rescued by her fiance 
(played by Matt Moore) from a gang of white slavers. Along the way, 
Laemmle discovered the box-office value of sex. 52 

In addition, the Allens formed the Theatre Amusement Company, 
Limited, to acquire and then to renovate theatres with potential and 
to build luxurious theatres in all the ideal locations. 53 In this way, they 
became inextricably bound up in the dynamics that shaped business 
opportunities in the continental entertainment industry. 
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AN EXPANDING ENTERTAINMENT INDUSTRY 


At this time, an expanding east-west trade system shaped most busi- 
ness opportunities in western Canada. Tariffs levied against American 
manufacturers and suppliers ensured that eastern-Canadian enterprises 
dominated the lucrative market that had been created by the rapid de- 
velopment of the region. 54 By contrast, an expanding entertainment 
industry that originated in the United States and moved northward 
shaped opportunities in the entertainment business in the Canadian 
West. Supplying the new market with entertainment meant transporting 
performers, not to mention props and sets, by train from St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, to Winnipeg, the northernmost point on the continental system. 
The system of tariffs just mentioned did not apply to “show business.” 

We can see the opportunities and the constraints created by this 
situation in the business strategies of two major theatrical entrepreneurs 
who, years before the Allens settled in the region, set out to profit from 
improving the cultural life of the prairie communities they settled in. 
In doing so, they forged important links with the American entertain- 
ment industry and forged a template for prairie movie exhibitors such as 
the Allens who followed them. C. P. Walker, who settled in Winnipeg, 
built the Walker Theatre in 1907, and, in 1912, Senator James Alexander 
Lougheed, who settled in Calgary, built the Sherman Grand Theatre, 
each venue serving as the centre for its community’s social and cultural 
life for several decades. These entrepreneurs championed live, “high- 
brow” entertainment, but added movies to their programs as the new 
mode of entertainment increased in popularity. 


C. P. Walker 

Corliss Powers Walker grew up in Rochester, Minnesota, where he ap- 
prenticed as a printer. 55 With his brothers, he set up a printing firm in 
Fargo, North Dakota, which became the largest in the state. All the 
while, his passion for the theatre intensified, and by the late 1890s he 
had acquired a number of venues in the area. He leased the Bijou The- 
atre in Winnipeg in 1897 and, with his wife Harriet (Anderson) Walker 
(a former actress), moved to the city, planning to take advantage of 
the business opportunities there. The Walkers worked as a team: he 
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managed the facility and booked the produc- 
tions and she produced publicity materials and 
wrote reviews. 56 Walker remodelled the Bijou 
and reopened it as the Winnipeg Theatre (1897) 
in September to much acclaim. 57 

Walker realized that the key to success lay 
in allying himself with the Theatrical Syndi- 
cate, which had been formed in 1896 by a group 
of New York City theatre magnates, including 
Charles Frohman, A. L.Erlanger, and Marc Klaw, 
to standardize booking interests and to organ- 
ize the theatres they controlled into a national 
chain. 58 The syndicate soon dominated the thea- 
trical world, valorizing theatrical contracts and 
normalizing booking arrangements. Walker pro- 
spered from his connection with the syndicate 
and soon ran a chain of theatres located in 
Fargo, Grand Forks, and Grafton, North Dakota; 

Crookston and Fergus Falls, Minnesota; and 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. These theatres were situ- 
ated on the Northern Pacific Railway route, Winnipeg serving as the 
northern terminus. Fie signed up New York City productions (plays and 
operas) soon after their runs on Broadway, and featured them on his 
circuit twelve months a year. 

Productions got bigger and bigger, and it became obvious that the 
Winnipeg Theatre could not handle the large shows that touring com- 
panies wanted to stage. Many Winnipeggers campaigned to close the 
theatre, claiming that fire-safety violations made the place dangerous. 
Concern for safety in public buildings had intensified after 1903, when 
a fire at the Iroquois Theatre in Chicago in December of that year 
claimed the lives of 605 moviegoers (a tragedy we discuss in chapter 4). 
Walker managed to keep his license, promising to build a new theatre 
as soon as he could. 59 

The Walkers resolved to build the most comfortable, the most con- 
venient, and the safest theatre possible, one that brought together 
“the advantaged and the disadvantaged in the common enjoyment of 
[high] culture.” 60 Walker visited a number of newly built theatres in 


Figure 15. C. P. Walker , manager of Winnipeg’s 
Walker Theatre, as pictured on the cover of 
the program for the theatre’s official opening, 
1907. Provincial Archives of Manitoba, Win- 
nipegTheatresWalker, P 2184 -A. 
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the northeastern United States to get ideas for the project, and com- 
missioned Howard G. Stone, an American-born architect, to design 
the new facility. Ultimately, Walker and Stone took their cue from the 
Auditorium Building (1889), a multi-storey, multi-purpose commercial 
building comprising a hotel, an office building, and a theatre located 
at 430 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 61 This limestone-clad, seven- 
storey structure, designed by Dankmar Adler and Louis Sullivan, housed 
a 400-room, first-class hotel, a 4,200-seat auditorium (designed for the 
production of Grand Opera) at the centre of the building featuring per- 
fect acoustics and sightlines, and a fifteen-storey office tower including 
a reservoir for storing water to operate the water hydraulic piston in 
driving the stage hydraulic machinery. 62 

The contractors erected the Walker Theatre in 1907, part of a seven- 
storey complex, at 364 Smith Street, in the heart of Winnipeg’s commer- 
cial district. 63 However, they completed only part of the complex, because 
Walker failed to persuade investors to support the non-theatrical parts. 
Passersby could see those sections of the structure that should have 
been concealed, namely, the large seven-storey block housing the theatre 
and, set at a right angle to it, the short, narrow, four-storey projection 
housing the entrance and the box office. 64 The stone-clad facade fea- 
tured (at street level) a trio of double doors set inside a three-storey 
glazed arch, elaborately carved keystones, an ornamental iron-and-glass 
marquee suspended over the entrance, which extended over the side- 
walk, and a bracketed cornice separating the third and fourth floors. 

According to reports, patrons found the interior of the building 
“monumental.” The vaulted ceiling was ornate, the proscenium arch 
and the sounding board were immense, and the side boxes were ele- 
gant. The curve of the proscenium arch and the sounding board was 
repeated over and over again through higher and higher bands, giving 
the impression that the architect had designed a huge megaphone, the 
stage forming the small end (this design resulted in excellent acoustics). 

An ocean of seats ascended to a height of seven storeys. The orches- 
tra floor featured 594 red plush orchestra chairs. The orchestra pit, at 
the front of the stage, was sunk below the floor, deep enough to separ- 
ate the musicians from the audience. The balcony accommodated 573 
patrons (the supports were situated behind the last row of seats in the 
auditorium). The gallery accommodated 575 patrons. 
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Figure 16. View of the Auditorium Building, Chicago, from Michigan Avenue, 1890 . Library 
of Congress, Prints and Photographs Division, Washington, DC, HABS ILL, 16-CHIG, 39 - 75 . 



Figure 17 . Construction of the Walker Theatre, Winnipeg, 190 7 . Provincial Archives of 
Manitoba, WinnipegTheatresWalker, negative no. 13270 . 
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Figure 18 . Interior of the Walker Theatre, Winnipeg, 190 7 . Provincial Archives of Manitoba, 
WinnipegTheatresWalker, item 9 , negative no. 13272 . 


The management marked the opening of the Walker Theatre on 
18 February 1907 with a gala celebration that included a spectacu- 
lar production — staged in English by the Henry W. Savage English 
Grand Opera Company — of Puccini’s Madame Butterfly, a work that 
had opened in La Scala, Italy, three years before. 65 Inspired by their 
grand venue, the Walkers embraced the task of “bringing culture" to 
the city, and from 1907 to 1914 ran the Walker twelve months a year, 
featuring big American and British shows during the winter, under 
the auspices of the Theatrical Syndicate, and repertory companies 
during the summer. 

Walker broke with the Theatrical Syndicate in 1910, however, and 
allied himself with the Shubert brothers, three Syracuse-based theatre 
magnates who, with John Cort, a Seattle-based theatre owner, had re- 
cently formed the Independent National Theatre Owners’ Association, 
which included many former syndicate theatre owners. The Shubert 
brothers had achieved great success as, among other things, produ- 
cers of operettas, introducing many stars to the public. For example, 
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they persuaded Sarah Bernhardt to per- 
form in their theatres across the United 
States. In this way, Walker allied himself 
with operators of other regional chains in 
the northwest and the southwest United 
States, becoming a key figure in the North 
American theatre business. 66 Soon, he had 
a monopoly over booking and theatre man- 
agement in the region. 67 Tours would start 
in Winnipeg and visit Regina, Saskatoon, 
Calgary, Vancouver, and Victoria. 

Gradually, Walker modified his busi- 
ness strategies and programming policies, 
responding to the shifting dynamics of 
the entertainment business. Increasingly, 
vaudeville and motion pictures satisfied the 
entertainment needs of the new immigrant 
working class. While they hoped to reach a 
broad audience, the Walkers nevertheless 
concentrated primarily on serving the so- 
cial and the economic elite, but this group 
did not grow in numbers. 68 The specula- 
tive boom peaked in 1912 and then petered 
out when, in August 1914, Great Britain (of 
which Canada was a part) declared war on 
Germany. Increasingly, vaudeville chains 
challenged the syndicate’s near-monopoly 
on presenting highbrow entertainment, of- 
fering audiences big stars of the legitimate 
stage without the support of the companies 
they normally played in. As the popular- 
ity of movies increased, Walker screened, 
dating from 16 October 1909, more and 
more films he thought would attract an 
audience. 69 



Opened Last Night 

The Audience Was Swept Off Its 
Feet in a Cyclone of Emotion. 
AMAZED. ASTOUNDED. AWESTRUCK 

HELD BREATHLESS. MOVED TO 
TEARS AND THEN TO CHEERS 

. . j rov* or the worlds greatest 

Go— See iomcihinti I stories that svwtr at the end 
New Under the Sun J into roll smashing climaxes. 


Love .. Laughter 
Myetery -- Romance 


WALKER N O W 

THEATRE 

T.M Dally. .1 JJO and 1» 

D. W. GRIFFITH'S 

Coleus I $2,000,000 Spectacle 

INTOLERANCE 

Love’s Struggle Thro. ijjSo.il The Ages. 
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The Human He* rt-Ita Pathway Down theVlataeof Time 


SEE THE POMP AND BIAITV Ot 
UABVLON THE MAGNIFICENT AND THE 
MIGHTY PATHOS OT Its DOWNFALL. 


Figure 19. Advertisement for a screening of D. W. 
Griffith ’s Intolerance (1916) at the Walker Theatre. 
Manitoba Free Press, 17 April 1917, 12. 
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ALOVE ST.QDY of the GREAT WAR 
v BATTLE SCENES ,ON THE 
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<\ WAR OFFICE) V. 


Figure 20. Advertisement for a screening of D. W. 
Griffith’s Hearts of the World (1918) at the Walker 
Theatre. Manitoba Free Press, 4 December 1918, 9. 
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James Lougheed 

Senator James Lougheed grew up in Cabbage- 
town, a district in the east end of Toronto. 70 
He studied law at Osgoode Hall, becoming a 
solicitor in 1881, and, inspired by the “National 
Policy’’ of Sir John A. Macdonald’s Conserva- 
tive government, decided to exploit the business 
opportunities that were opening up in the West. 

Lougheed travelled west in 1882, stopping at 
Winnipeg and then at Medicine Hat, to under- 
take legal work. He secured employment as the 
Fort Calgary— based solicitor for the CPR, and in 
August 1883 travelled to the hamlet, reaching 

Figure 21. Senator James Alexander Lougheed, th e new community days before the first train 

builder of Calgary’s Sherman Grand Theatre, 

ca. 1911. Glenbow Archives NA-3918-14. arrived. He cemented his position as an elite 

member of the community by becoming an as- 
tute businessman (he made a fortune by speculating in real estate), 71 
and by marrying Belle Hardisty, the daughter of William Hardisty, 
a Hudson’s Bay Company chief factor. The quintessential “booster,” 
Lougheed supported western interests, believing that Calgary would 
become a major metropolitan centre. 

Lougheed’s legal practice, not to mention his business ventures, 
prospered, and by 1889 reporters noted that his net worth was $70,000. 
Sir John A. Macdonald rewarded his unquestioning support of the Con- 
servative Party in 1889 by appointing him to the Senate, at the age of 
only thirty-five. Lougheed served as leader of the Conservatives in the 
Senate from 1906 to 1931, and to replace himself in the courtroom the 
senator formed a partnership with R. B. Bennett. By 1910, the firm of 
Lougheed and Bennett represented such major firms as the CPR, the 
Bank of Montreal, the Bank of Nova Scotia, the hrc, Massey-Harris, 
and Manufacturers Life Insurance. 

Lougheed erected a number of commercial buildings in Calgary, 
including two small vaudeville houses in the central business district, 
which he both built and operated. 72 The Lyric Theatre, which opened 
in 1904, featured performers on the Seattle-based Sullivan and Consi- 
dine vaudeville circuit, 73 and the Empire Theatre, built in 1908, featured 
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performers on the Chicago-based Orpheum circuit. In 1905, he leased 
the Lyric to W. B. (Bill) Sherman, a flamboyant, Ohio-born theatre 
impresario who had worked with a variety of circuses and a small vaude- 
ville company as an actor-manager. 74 

Late in 1910 or early in 1911, Lougheed decided to build a first-rate 
legitimate theatre, which he called the Sherman Grand, named after the 
first manager of the facility. Lougheed, like many of his fellow boosters, 
believed that, with a bit of a nudge, Calgary would become the Chi- 
cago of the north. Like C.P. Walker, he looked to the tall, multi-use 
buildings that were being built in Chicago, in particular the Auditor- 
ium Building, as models for his project. 75 The senator argued that a 
tall, multi-use, steel-and-concrete commercial structure containing a 
theatre would enhance the cultural life of Calgary enormously — while 
enabling him to diversify his sources of income and diminish his risk. 76 

Lougheed hired L.R.(Len) Wardrop, a Utah-based theatre archi- 
tect, to build the structure at the corner of 1st Street and 6th Avenue 
West. 77 Wardrop s plan called for an L-shaped multi-purpose com- 
plex comprising retail stores on the ground floor, along the street, and 
along the avenue, offices on the second, third, and fourth floors, and 
luxury apartments on the fifth and sixth floors, 
south side) a shoebox-shaped theatre, the two 
structures sharing a wall. Wardrop located the 
entrance to the theatre at 608 1st Street West, 
requiring patrons to pass through a lobby or a 
long hallway which actually ran through the 
Lougheed Building. 

By early 1912, the builders completed the 
theatre and most of the Lougheed Building. By 
any measure, the design and ornamentation of 
the building, inside and out, were impressive. 78 
The brick-and-sandstone facade featured five 
rows of eight windows on the street side and five 
rows of thirteen windows on the avenue side; 
three brick balustrades on the street side and five 
brick balustrades on the avenue side separated 
the windows into sections; every window (they 
were the same size) featured a sandstone sill 
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Figure 22. Flamboyant Calgary theatre im- 
presario Bill Sherman and his wife, ca. 1915. 
Glenbow Archives NA-460-7. 
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Figure 23. The Lougheed Building, looking southeast, featuring the slender sign for the 
Sherman Grand Theatre, 1912. Glenbow Archives NA - 4385-3. 



Figure 24 .The lobby of the Sherman Grand Theatre, September 1912. Glenbow Archives NA-1469-30. 
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and lintel. A concrete cornice, trimmed with tin, extended beyond the 
building slightly, and a sign about two storeys high, hanging above the 
entrance, identified the facility lodged within, the word “SHERMAN” 
running vertically and the word “GRAND” running horizontally. 

Patrons made their way to the theatre through a long hallway, which 
featured a tiled floor and marble wainscotting. From the lobby, patrons 
walked up two gently inclined ramps (these doubled back twice) to the 
balcony, which featured twelve loges (each with a seating capacity of 
six). Altogether, the balcony accommodated 685 theatregoers. 

Inside the auditorium, patrons admired the domed ceiling, which 
featured elaborate plaster work and a massive chandelier. Two wide 
aisles separated the 685 opera chairs — upholstered in green leather 
and offering theatregoers plenty of legroom and an unobstructed view 
of the stage — into three sections. 

Sherman organized a gala celebration to mark the opening of the 
theatre on 5 February 1912. Commentators writing for the Calgary 
Albertan and the Calgary News-Telegram described the facility as “the 
finest and most modern theatre in the Dominion,” exceeding the Walker 
Theatre in all important dimensions, and the opening as “the most bril- 
liant event ever held in this city.” 79 Ticket prices ranged from $1 to $5, 
about 50 percent higher than ticket prices in Toronto. The highlight of 
the evening was the production of Jerome K. Jerome’s allegorical play 
The Passing of the Third Floor Back (1911), which had run for three hun- 
dred performances in London and over two hundred performances in 
New York City. The play tells the story of a Christlike figure (played 
by Johnston Forbes-Robertson) who checks into a Bloomsbury rooming 
house and changes the lives of the people living there. 

Sherman offered Calgarians a spectacular first season, which in- 
cluded Cecil B. DeMille’s mammoth production of Stampede, and Sophie 
Tucker and Fred and Adele Astaire in the vaudeville show called Cali- 
fornia .* 0 The solution to the booking problem lay in contracting (in May 
1912) with C. P. Walker of Winnipeg and John Cort of Seattle to form 
a circuit, enabling travelling stock companies to play at approximately 
two hundred playhouses across western Canada and the Pacific North- 
west. 81 Sherman was determined to offer Calgarians a wide variety of 
sophisticated amusements. From Monday to Wednesday, the Sher- 
man Grand featured American and British performers, who appeared 
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in dance, drama, and music productions, and from Thursday to Satur- 
day, variety theatre performers signed with the Orpheum Vaudeville 
circuit. 82 Martin Beck, the managing director of the circuit, visited 
Calgary in October 1912, with a view to judging the facilities at the 
Sherman Grand. Fred and Adele Astaire appeared again in October 
1912 and Lillie Langtry appeared in December 1912. 83 
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Figure 25. Advertisement for a screening of Edison’s "Talking Motion Pictures” at the Sherman 
Grand Theatre, Calgary, sponsored by Orpheum Shows. Calgary Herald, 26 April 1913, 10. 
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Sherman inaugurated the policy of exhibiting films on 24 April 1913, 
featuring Thomas A. Edison’s latest invention, the Kinetophone. 84 This 
apparatus, provided by the Orpheum circuit, offered the audience a 
crude version of “talking pictures” (this meant synchronizing a him 
with a phonograph record). Thanks to Walker, and later thanks to Jeff 
Lydiatt, who visited movie distributors in New York City, the Sherman 
Grand featured a program of “high-class” motion pictures (some were 
hand-painted) with suitable music and stage settings, a strategy that 
enabled the latter to keep the Grand running continuously. 85 

THE ALLENS’ BUSINESS STRATEGY 

For about a decade, many exhibitors regarded motion pictures as a pass- 
ing fad, and thus (as the Allens put it) took people’s money and ran. 86 
From the outset, though, the Allens organized their business activ- 
ities as a “serious” enterprise, determined to give their customers value 
for their money, thereby building up a satisfied clientele. 87 As Barney 
Allen put it, "Anticipate the wants of the public and give them more 
than they expect.” 88 

In developing their movie exhibition and distribution enterprise, the 
Allens combined show-business flair with sound business sense. Barney, 
even-tempered and unassuming, served as president; Jay J., boisterous 
and adventurous, served as vice-president, revelling in planning big 
projects; and Jule, quiet and cautious, served as secretary-treasurer, rel- 
ishing the job of taking care of the details; this included visiting every 
new theatre whenever possible. According to industry analysts, a spirit 
of co-operation permeated every aspect of the brothers’ work, and they 
made every decision jointly. 89 

The Allens recruited talented people and rewarded them for per- 
forming well. 90 Harry Allen, Max Allen (Harry’s son), and Ben Cronk 
joined the organization in 1911. A commercial high school graduate and 
a former employee of Eastman Kodak (Rochester), Harry helped Jule 
manage the family’s film distribution company, the Canadian Film Ex- 
change. Harry later served as Manager of the Western Division of Allen 
Theatres Fimited, taking charge of building theatres in all key centres 
on the prairies. Max managed the Gem, the Monarch, and the Allen in 
Edmonton. 91 Ben Cronk, the Allens’ Brantford projectionist, managed 
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the Monarch, the Rex, and the Allen theatres in Calgary. Louis Rosen- 
feld, Jule’s brother-in-law, joined the organization in 1910, working as 
an usher at the Gem Theatre in Brantford. Herbert Allen also joined 
the organization at this time, working as a shipper in the film service. 

Like many families of the period who owned and operated busi- 
nesses, the Allens resolved to control every aspect of their operation, 
and so turned their profits back into the business and, importantly, 
financed parts of projects by floating shares locally as popular invest- 
ments, thereby raising from as little as $40,000 at first to as much as 
$260,000 later on to build a new facility or to renovate an existing one. 92 
However, investment banking practices would soon change, and they 
would find it difficult to keep up with rivals who were supported by 
international capitalists. 

During the decade before World War I, the forces of standardiza- 
tion and centralization, pursued in the interest of increased productivity 
and efficiency, transformed manufacturing and retailing across North 
America. These forces redefined the notion of “management. ’ The work 
of Frederick W. Taylor, a mechanical engineer, who conducted time- 
and-motion studies at the Rethlehem Steel plant in 1898, was central 
to this movement. In Principles of Scientific Management (1911), based 
on these studies, Taylor claimed that managers’ central task was to or- 
ganize work into patterns better suited to the new machines and in 
the process gain better control over the workplace and the workers. 93 

Henry Ford utilized Taylor’s principles to great effect in perfecting 
the assembly line, a version of which had been used by Chicago pack- 
ers in dressing beef. Managing directors of manufacturing and retailing 
organizations, such as Woolworths, employed these principles to reduce 
expenses and maximize profits. They learned that running a national 
business from a “rational’’ perspective meant setting up a central of- 
fice from which to maintain records and to control inventory for all 
the outlets, standardizing products and functions, training employees 
in tasks that advanced the goals set for the departments in which they 
worked, increasing the volume of business, and speeding up the deliv- 
ery of service. In short, they learned that they could keep their costs 
low by taking advantage of economies of scale, spreading fixed costs 
over more and more operations, and by buying in bulk, at lower-than- 
normal unit prices. 
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Movie exhibitors, like their colleagues in other industries, took 
the next step in expanding their businesses — exploiting the national 
market — when they located their head offices in major metropolitan 
areas and employed college-trained staff to run individual theatres ac- 
cording to directives . 94 “Rationalizing” their operations included, for 
example, renting films for all their theatres. The Allens realized the 
merits of this approach, and during the years they were located in Cal- 
gary, they incorporated elements of it into their plan for establishing a 
made-in-Canada chain of movie theatres; however, they also realized 
the importance of maintaining local connections. They developed a 
business strategy that combined key principles of scientific manage- 
ment with an emphasis on the role Allen Theatre Enterprises played 
in “building” the communities in which they operated . 95 Their strategy 
can be summarized as follows: 

( 1 ) Locate movie theatres strategically. The Allens deemed it cru- 
cial to build theatres in ideal locations, preferably in an urban 
community’s central business district, where, thanks to public trans- 
portation, workers, shoppers, and amusement-seekers congregated 
in great numbers. According to conventional thinking, people who 
shopped downtown were inclined to spend time relaxing in movie 
theatres and restaurants. The Allens courted middle-class patrons, 
especially women, many of whom had jobs outside the home. They 
planned to offer these women and the many who shopped in the 
area with their children a secure environment in which to relax. 

( 2 ) Build attractive movie theatres. The Allens concentrated on de- 
veloping the deluxe movie theatre, thereby persuading the public 
generally that the new medium of film should be taken seriously . 96 
Believing that the show began at the sidewalk, the Allens hired 
architects who regarded the movie theatre itself as a “produc- 
tion .” 97 Combining architectural features of palaces, opera houses, 
and temples of Renaissance Italy and eighteenth-century France, 
these architects built theatres that exuded character inside and 
out. The thinking was that, by virtue of their design and decora- 
tion, these buildings would encourage passersby to visit the box 
office. Accordingly, they gave Allen theatres eye-catching facades 
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that incorporated such classical forms as the triumphal arch, the 
Palladian window, the Corinthian column, and the pediment, to 
which they added an octagonal ticket office, a marquee that ex- 
tended to the sidewalk, and a vertical sign (outlined in light bulbs) 
that identified the facility. 

( 3 ) Offer the 'public painstaking service. The Allens believed that 
the key to building a satisfied clientele lay in providing “a painstak- 
ing and courteous service. ” 98 After all, what they as entertainment 
entrepreneurs had to offer the public as a corporate “product’’ was 
service. Developing efficiency in all aspects of theatre operation 
meant, among other things, hiring and training employees who 
would treat patrons as if they were royalty, and establishing a var- 
iety of basic services, over and above luxurious restrooms for men 
and women, for example, equipping theatres with telephones. Ulti- 
mately, ushers and usherettes, serving as ambassadors of the firm, 
interacted with patrons from the time they entered the facility to 
the time they left, attending to a variety of important tasks, such 
as guiding the very young and the elderly to their seats. Jule later 
told the press that the public must be satisfied, no matter what the 
trouble or the expense. 99 

(4 ) Subordinate all elements to the entertainment. The Allens prom- 
ised to offer the public quality entertainment at popular prices. 
They sought family-oriented motion pictures of the highest qual- 
ity, including the films distributed by Paramount Pictures, Artcraft 
Pictures (formed in 1916 to distribute the Mary Pickford Film 
Corporation pictures), Select pictures, and Goldwyn pictures. 
(Artcraft soon became a production brand name of the Famous 
Players— Lasky Corporation.) They installed the best pipe organs 
and hired the best musicians available, with a view to offering the 
public a rich sensory experience. 100 Allen theatres offered movie- 
goers a continuous program of first-run films from 11 a.m. to n p.m., 
changing programs Monday and Thursday. Attempting to cater to 
local audiences, the Allens featured, whenever possible, fledgling 
British and Canadian films. 101 
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In the next section, we consider how the Allens implemented this busi- 
ness strategy, which enabled them to achieve great success in a short 
period of time. We consider how they programmed and marketed mo- 
tion pictures on the one hand and how the community responded to 
the new form of entertainment on the other. Experience would quickly 
show these exhibitors that the right to the first showing of a film would 
ensure great earnings at the box office. 102 

BUILDING THEATRES EXCLUSIVELY FOR SCREENING 
MOVING PICTURES 

When the Allens began, in Calgary, to create their movie theatre em- 
pire, they built on the work of other entertainment entrepreneurs. As 
mentioned in chapter 2, the Cosgrove Family Vaudeville Company 
had premiered the Vitascope in Calgary in 1897, but interest in mov- 
ing pictures in the city developed gradually, intensified in large part by 
the managers of vaudeville houses, who, starting in 1905, added films 
to their programs. 

Bill Sherman may well have inaugurated the process. Sherman ac- 
quired the Lyric Theatre in 1905 and reopened it as the Sherman Lyric 
Theatre, offering the public "high-class” entertainment at reasonable 
prices. His strategy for creating “Calgary’s premier place of amusement" 
was to book first-class touring stage productions and add the latest mov- 
ing pictures to his program. 103 Sherman featured a selection of moving 
pictures in March 1906; Sigmund Lubin’s The San Francisco Disaster 
(1906) on 28 May 1906; and more of "the latest moving pictures’’ in July, 
all obtained directly from producers in New York City. 

Other entrepreneurs developed a similar strategy. Early in 1906, 
officials at the Starland Theatre Company, a Winnipeg-based en- 
tertainment firm, decided to open a vaudeville theatre in Calgary, 
believing that the city — boasting a population of 14,216 — could 
support yet another facility. 104 The Starland Company, managed by 
Paul LeMarquand, made documentaries on western Canadian topics 
and operated a chain of theatres (at its peak, just before World War I, 
the firm would control a circuit of more than a dozen facilities). They 
hired W. B. (William) Dodd, an Ontario-born architect, to transform 
the commercial space in a building at the corner of 8th Avenue and 
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2nd Street East into the Starland Electric Theatre. The management, 
including J.W. McDonald, the manager, opened the Electric Theatre 
for business on 25 June 1906. 105 They celebrated the event with a pro- 
gram of "Continuous Vaudeville,” featuring performers directly from 
New York City, including Ali Zada, "The Great Magician,” the Sher- 
rahs, who performed a "Buck and Wing Dance,” the Merritt Sisters, 
contortionists, and a number of illustrated songs. 

Apparently, McDonald found the competition stiff, for in July 1906 
he told reporters that the proprietors of the Starland Electric would 
alter their entertainment policy, focusing on providing “clean, moral, 
and refined vaudeville” at "moderate" prices. His program for 5 July 
1906 featured the performers mentioned above, plus a singing com- 
edian named Harold Price, who had “won a deserved reputation for 
himself at the Louisiana Purchase exhibition.” McDonald indicated 
that the Electric would also present the “Best of Moving Pictures’’ 
available. 106 Two weeks later, McDonald introduced another innova- 
tion, a daily “Ladies’ Matinee,” with admission prices of ten and fifteen 
cents, respectively. 

The Sherman Lyric and the Starland Electric were not the only com- 
petitors in this business. Nine vaudeville houses in the city included 
moving pictures in their program during the period from 1905 to 1910, 
when the Allens settled in Calgary. The Starland group took over the 
Arcade Picture Parlor, located at 116A 8th Avenue West, increasing 
their presence in Calgary. 107 They renovated the facility and reopened 
it as the Starland Theatre on 23 November 1909, promoting it as “A 
Motion-Picture Theatre for Ladies and Children as well as Gentlemen." 
The strategy of attracting women and children indicated a desire not 
only to expand the audience for the entertainment product on offer, 
but also to “discipline” that audience; that is, advertisements suggest 
that women and children would feel at home in the respectable atmos- 
phere of these venues, thereby signalling to potential customers the 
kind of behaviour that would be expected of them. They also prom- 
ised to present the "greatest motion pictures and the “latest” illustrated 
songs. 

The Starland group set a high standard, programming quality events, 
starting with The Lion Tamer (1909—10), a one-reel film produced by the 
Selig Polyscope Company, and charging reasonable admission prices. 
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Figure 26. The Starland Theatre, Calgary, 1909. Glenbow Archives NA-909-1. 
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They organized their programming with an eye to those Calgarians who 
had come from Ontario or Great Britain, roughly 80 percent of the city. 
For example, the Starland featured a selection of horse-racing films for 
the period from May to July; documentaries on the Grand National, 
which had taken place the previous April at Aintree, Lancashire; the 
Ascot Races, which had taken place the previous May at Ascot, Berk- 
shire; and the Epsom Derby, which had taken place the previous June 
at Epsom Downs, Surrey. 108 

Sometime in 1910, presumably before the Allens launched their ex- 
hibition and distribution businesses, the Starland group announced that 
they were going to build another venue in Calgary, the Empress Theatre, 
which opened in 1911. The Allens responded to this challenge by build- 
ing the Monarch Theatre the same year. To create their theatre, the 
Starland group decided to transform the commercial space at the west 
end of the Co-Operative Block, located at 219— 221 8th Avenue East, 
into the Empress Theatre. They hired Harry S. Burroughs and J. Bernard 
Richards — architects who had begun their careers as draughtsman for 
Dodd and operated as a partnership from 1910 to 1915 — to create an 
entrance and to erect a 425-seat auditorium at the back of the structure. 

Burroughs and Richards gave the exterior of the brick-clad Empress 
a neoclassical look. 109 Four pilasters separated the red-brick facade into 
three bays: two glass-fronted stores and a terracotta arch dominated the 
first level and nine arched windows (three per bay) dominated the up- 
per level. A decorated pediment, situated at the centre, plus two small 
sandstone urns, one located on each corner, crowned the structure. A 
sign hanging vertically above the entrance spelled out the name of the 
theatre in capital letters: EMPRESS. 

Patrons entered the Empress via the triumphal arch, buying their 
tickets at the three-sided box office, located at the back of the external 
vestibule. A reporter for the Calgary Herald predicted that Calgarians 
would regard the Coney Island front as one of the building’s most at- 
tractive features. Pressed tin covered the ceiling, and pilasters divided 
the side walls into large panels, decorated in gilt and green. The floor of 
the auditorium was “raked,” ensuring that all patrons had a good view 
of the stage and the screen. 
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Figure 27. The Wright Block, featuring, on the right, the Empress Theatre, Calgary, ca. 1916. 
Glenbow Archives NA-3795-2. 



Figure 28. Interior of the Empress Theatre, Calgary, ca. 1920. Glenbow Archives NA- 5416-2. 
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Figure 29 . The Elma Block, with the Monarch Theatre on the right, Calgary, 1915 . Glenbow 
Archives NB- 16 - 361 . 



Figure 30 . Interior of the Monarch Theatre, Edmonton, 1917 . Glenbow Archives NC - 6 - 3119 . 
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Not to be outdone, the Allens hired James C. Teague, the American- 
born, Calgary-based architect, to transform commercial space at 134 
8th Avenue East into the Monarch Theatre, a facility that accommo- 
dated 480 patrons, complete with sandstone arch. 110 Teague gave the 
facade a recessed vestibule, which featured a five-sided ticket booth, 
with glass on three sides, and two sets of doors, each fitted with a large 
oval window. Electric light bulbs adorned the underside of the arch. 
Two classical figures in relief, one on each side, and lettering in relief 
on the sign-band (located just below the windows on the second level) 
spelling out MONARCH THEATRE dominated the facade. 111 

The Allens advertised the facility as the “Theatre Beautiful,” empha- 
sizing the effort they had made to appeal to patrons’ demand for comfort 
and safety: several advertisements carried the phrase “We guarantee to 
please." Teague fitted the auditorium with large, upholstered chairs in 
green leather, arranging them in two sections, providing one aisle for 
patrons to enter and leave. The projection room — lined with asbestos 
and metal — was equipped with two projectors, ensuring that patrons 
did not have to wait between movies. 

The Allens organized a gala celebration to mark the official open- 
ing of the Monarch on 21 January 1911. The event, which included 
speeches, music making, and motion pictures, served as the facility’s 
"grand entrance,” anticipating the flamboyant premieres of a later era, 
starting with the gala opening in 1922 of Sid Grauman’s Egyptian The- 
atre in Hollywood and the first screening of Robin Hood (1922), starring 
Douglas Fairbanks. These events would become important rituals in the 
movie business, valued for the promotional opportunities they afforded 
and for their power to highlight the contribution movie theatres made 
to the community. A writer for the Calgary News-Telegram remarked on 
21 January 1911 that patrons "had nothing but praise” for the beautiful 
building and the quality movies offered. Norman J. Holmes, formerly 
a vocalist at a leading motion picture theatre in New York City, sang 
the illustrated songs that pleased audiences. 

Business prospered. Reporters remarked during the first months of 
the theatre’s operation that the “cosy” theatre had become a “popular” 
place indeed, thanks to the high-quality moving pictures and illustrated 
songs offered by the Allens. Operating from 11 a.m. to n p.m., the Mon- 
arch featured Reliance and imp films, supplied by the Canadian Film 
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Exchange, and music, provided by a three-piece orchestra, all for an 
admission ranging from ten cents for adults to five cents for children. 

Maverick journalist and newspaper publisher R.C.(Bob) Edwards 
offered a contrasting perspective on the Monarch. In the 16 September 
1911 issue of the Eye Opener newspaper, Edwards turned his attention 
to the dangers posed by the new form of entertainment, claiming that 
“an awful responsibility” rested on the shoulders of the city officials who 
licensed this "death trap.” 112 He reminded readers of the disaster that 
had occurred the previous month when, in a moving picture show in 
Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, the film exploded, killing twenty-six people 
and injuring over sixty, mostly women and children who were rushing 
to the doors. After all, he pointed out, the building is long and narrow, 
extending 125 feet from the street to the alley, with only one aisle run- 
ning down the centre. Edwards went on to say that one Sunday evening 
he "attended a religious service in the building — the time the Baptist 
real estate divine was holding forth — and at the close of the proceed- 
ings it took all of fifteen minutes for the congregation to get out of the 
building. Imagine a packed house, he added, made up of women and 
children, trying to get out of this place in the event of a panic.” He 
urged city officials to take action, before an appalling number of people 
were “crushed, trampled on.” The Allens very likely reflected on these 
remarks when they planned their next facility. 

Meanwhile, the Starland group celebrated the opening of the Emp- 
ress Theatre on 4 March 1911, offering patrons a special program of 
moving pictures and illustrated songs. A correspondent for the Calgary 
Herald noted on 25 February 1911 that hundreds of people were unable 
to obtain tickets; those who could praised the appointments, especially 
the plaster screen, and the performances (apparently, patrons judged 
the acoustics to be perfect). The opening program included a variety 
of moving pictures, including The Cigarette Maker of Seville (1910), an 
Edison production, with musical accompaniment. Reporters predicted 
that the Empress would become “one of the most popular moving pic- 
ture resorts in the city.” 113 

By early 1913, the Allens had established, despite the competition, 
the nucleus of what would become a national chain of movie theatres, 
including three theatres in Calgary, two in Edmonton, one in Regina, 
and one in Winnipeg. 114 This brought the number of seats under their 
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control in the prairie West to 5,232. They had planned to build a de- 
luxe, 910-seat facility in Moose Jaw, hiring James C. Teague to design 
the building, which would cost $100,000 to erect. As well, they had 
organized the Monarch Theatre Company of Moose Jaw and offered 
the public $40,000 in stock at $10 a share, estimating a dividend of 
40 to 50 percent. Construction had started on 1 August 1913, but they 
abandoned the project a few months later; they completed the theatre 
in 1916. 



Figure 31 . The Allen Theatre, Calgary, ca. 1913 . Glenbow Archives NA- 1469 - 10 . 
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Figure 32. Postcard showing the auditorium of the Allen Theatre (later the Strand), as seen 
from the balcony, Calgary, ca. 1930. 


Given the success of the Monarch, the Allens decided to erect an- 
other facility in Calgary, namely, the Allen Theatre at 119 8th Avenue 
East, one of the first luxurious theatres in Canada devoted exclusively 
to exhibiting movies. 115 They commissioned James C. Teague to create 
another unique building. Commentators noted with pleasure that, in 
terms of financing and construction, this was a made-in-Calgary pro- 
ject. The Allens spent $200,000 acquiring the property at the heart of 
Calgary’s business district and another $125,000 erecting the two-storey 
building, which was completed in 1913. In order to raise a portion of the 
capital required to erect this elegant structure, which would accom- 
modate 840 patrons, they formed the Allen Theatre Company, offering 
the public $50,000 in stocks at $10 a share. 

A correspondent for the Calgary News-Telegram for 7 November 1913 
described the Allen — again, in the language of the booster — as one of 
the "masterpieces” of movie theatre construction on the North American 
continent. The facade suggested the frontispiece of a Venetian palazzo. 
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A highly decorated semicircular pediment, just above the central pi- 
lasters, crowned the roof, and an arrow-like sign conveying the letters 
THE ALLEN hung vertically from the centre of the pediment. Four 
onyx balusters separated the lower facade into three bays; two busi- 
nesses occupied the two outer bays. 

Passing through the main lobby, patrons climbed one of two mar- 
ble staircases and entered the balcony, or passed through double doors 
and entered the auditorium. Plaster mouldings, such as rectangular 
borders, vases, and garlands, covered the ceiling and the walls; Ax- 
minster carpets covered the floor. Large opera seats, upholstered in red 
velour, formed four sections. The auditorium featured an i8-by-i3-foot 
“bowed” screen, a pipe organ designed for use in theatres, built at a 
cost of US$15,000 by W. W. Kimball of Chicago, builders of the mam- 
moth organ in the Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, and a Mason 
and Risch grand piano. 

The colour scheme throughout the Allen Theatre — and through- 
out the other theatres in the Allen chain — was ivory, gold, French 
Grey, and old rose. 

The management organized a gala evening to celebrate the opening 
on 15 November 1913. Dignitaries included Harry Allen, the regional 
manager of Allen Theatre Enterprises, local manager Carl G. Milligan 
(formerly the manager of the Pantages Theatre, San Francisco), and 
Meyer Cohen, the Allens’ publicity agent. The Allen Theatre Orchestra, 
under the direction of John Switzer, performed a variety of compositions, 
including marches and waltzes. The initial program consisted of talks, 
one on boosterism by a local advertiser and another on the evolution 
of the motion picture by the Alberta censor; a short piano recital and 
three films: The Dramatic Story of the Vote (1913), telling (with organ 
accompaniment) the story of the suffragette movement in Great Brit- 
ain; a Universal newsreel (with orchestra accompaniment) describing 
the events of the week; His Hour of Triumph (1913), a Universal picture 
(directed by George Lane Tucker and starring William E.Shay, Jane 
Gail, and William Welsh) telling the story about the difficulties of pro- 
ducing a play; and a comedy. 

Fortunately, for all exhibitors, most patrons of the period were more 
enamoured with the moviegoing experience than Bob Edwards was. It 
had become clear to all that movies were not only here to stay but were 
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also becoming the most popular form of entertainment. It was also be- 
coming clear that lavish theatres built purposely to screen films were 
fast becoming a ubiquitous feature of cities across North America. 

In little more than a decade, then, the Allens had parlayed their 
growing knowledge of the evolving business of film exhibition into the 
nucleus of a national theatre chain. They attracted and retained an in- 
creasing number of patrons, exploiting the connection between film 
exhibition and distribution. The Allens operated, in addition to their 
expanding list of theatres, distribution offices in the major urban cen- 
tres across the country, namely, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, and Vancouver. 116 They realized that 
the key to success in the distribution and the exhibition branches of 
the industry lay in securing franchises from top-notch producers; thus, 
eventually, distribution became a major part of the Allen business. They 
secured in 1914 the exclusive rights to distribute Paramount movies, 
for years the industry leader, and changed the name of their exchange 
to the Famous Players Film Service. 117 They sold their Universal fran- 
chise to Carl Faemmle, believing that Adolph Zukor would soon offer 
them a more attractive supply of films. 118 In chapter 4, we consider the 
campaigns to reform and regulate urban amusements in general and 
movies in particular, and in chapter 5 we consider the strategies the 
Allens employed to establish a chain of sixty movie theatres stretch- 
ing across the country, thereby dominating the market, not only in the 
prairie West but across Canada. 
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REFORMS AND REGULATIONS: 
MOVIE CENSORSHIP IN THE PRAIRIE WEST 


Entrepreneurs involved in the three branches of the growing motion pic- 
ture industry developed ways to maximize profiting-making opportunities 
by integrating and regularizing a range of business practices. As we have 
seen, in 1908 the Edison Manufacturing Company and the American 
Mutoscope and Biograph Company formed a cartel called the Motion 
Picture Patents Company (mppc) in order to control the production, the 
distribution, and the exhibition of films, bringing order to an industry 
that had been characterized by fierce competition and endless litigation 
over patents. The trust included Essanay Film Manufacturing Company, 
Kalem Company, Lubin Manufacturing Company, American Pathe, Selig 
Polyscope Company, and Vitagraph Company of America. 1 In order to 
limit competition, that is, to check the operations of other (independent) 
companies, and to increase profits, the members of the trust bought and 
pooled their major patents (on cameras and projectors, for example) and 
drafted an exclusive agreement with the Eastman Kodak Company for 
the supply of new, less inflammable film. This agreement conferred on 
members the exclusive right to produce, distribute, and exhibit motion 
pictures in the United States; the trust charged rental fees and imposed 
specific conditions on other companies for producing, distributing, or ex- 
hibiting movies. In this way, the members of the trust hoped to reduce 
foreign imports, fight movie piracy, protect film copyrights, reduce the 
power of emerging distributors, and drive rival companies out of business. 
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General Film Service is the magnet 
that draws the crowds 


W HEN you were a kid you had 
a magnet. Every youngster 
had. You marveled at the way 
objects of steel were attracted to it. 
You didn’t worry much about the 
principle of the thing or attempt, to an- 
alyze why they fairly jumped at the 
magnet. They did — and that was 
enough. 

General Film Sendee is the magnet 
of the exhibiting business. It draws 
the crowds right in your door. The 
reason is easily explained; but here 
again you needn’t worry. The con- 
tinued popularity of General Film Ser- 
vice is dependent upon our maintaining 
its present high standard. And that 
standard will be maintained so long as 
motion pictures are exhibited. We put 


the stuff in our programs that insures 
the success of your show. About all 
you have to do is arrange for the service. 

Just the other day an exhibitor in 
Kansas said: “We have tried out other 
services, but the General beats them 
all.” His case is not unusual by any 
means. The staunchest friends Gen- 
eral Film Service has to-day arc exhib- 
itors who first tried some other service, 
and, in some cases, several others! 
Why not investigate now? 

We have printed a little booklet that 
we’d like you to have. It’s a concise 
review of the things that stamp Gen- 
eral Film Service as superior. The 
colored cover alone is worth the stamp 
it will cost you to get it. Mention 
the World when you write. 


General Film Company 

200 Fifth Ave., New York Distributing offices everywhere 


Figure 33. Advertisement for the General Film Company , a distribution firm formed in 1910 
by the Motion Picture Patents Company. Moving Picture World, 3 May 1913, 455. 


The mppc imposed a number of conditions on business activities, 
including limiting the length of films made to one or two reels, charging 
royalties on exhibitors using their equipment ($2 per week), refusing to 
give screen credits to players, and establishing a standard price of half- 
a-cent per foot for film prints that were to be rented on a weekly basis. 2 
In addition, the trust threatened to bring sanctions against producers 
who rented non-trust cameras and used non-trust stock, distributors 
who handled non-trust films, and exhibitors who rented non-trust pro- 
jectors and screened non-trust films. In 1910, the MPPC formed the 
General Film Company, with a view to managing the distribution of the 
members’ films and eliminating unlicensed independent operators. By 
1911, the mppc had constructed the first example of effective vertical 
integration in the film industry. Eventually, however, independent pro- 
ducers, distributors, and exhibitors organized themselves in response 
to the mppc monopoly. Charges of antitrust violations were filed in 
1912 against the mppc by the U.S. Department of Justice, and in 1915 
the mppc was ordered to break up. 

THE REFORMERS SPEAK UP 

Clearly, the stakes for all players in this fast-moving enterprise were high. 
The motion picture business evolved into a multi-million dollar industry 
rather quickly, generating much opposition along the way. During the 
Progressive Era, from the 1890s to the 1920s, evangelists, social work- 
ers, anti-vice crusaders, and feminists in the United States and Canada 
urged governments to enact legislation to regulate the new enterprise. 
Public anxiety over the movies, which many people thought damaged 
the minds of young people, and movie theatres, which were located in 
working-class neighbourhoods, was part of a much larger anxiety over 
the proliferation of urban amusements generally, including cabarets, 
saloons, dance halls, and vaudeville houses, where men and women 
mingled freely; a great many activists felt that, in these “unsavoury” 
establishments, men forced young women into lascivious behaviour, in- 
cluding prostitution. As Lary May puts it, reformers focused on the ill 
effects of industrialization and (by extension) the mass consumption of 
goods and services, especially popular amusements, through the lens 
of the Victorian family. 3 They concluded that the dynamics of modern 
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life threatened the family (the force that shaped society), thanks to 
the routine of assembly line work, which alienated the labourer from 
the product made; ongoing labour-management conflict; class conflict; 
unregulated immigration; and the proliferating urban amusements 
of the “lower orders.” Consequently, they campaigned to bring about 
social, economic, and political reform via democratic means in order to 
restore the family. Such reforms included regulating business practices 
and making businesses more accountable; cleaning up corrupt muni- 
cipal governments; improving working conditions, increasing wages, 
and reducing the work week, so that workers could be better providers; 
improving living conditions in slum neigbourhoods, where new immi- 
grants settled; enforcing compulsory education and child labour laws, 
to keep the young off the streets and away from vice; extending the 
franchise to women, so that they could bring their “maternal" influ- 
ence to the public sphere; and reducing the evil effects of drinking to 
excess. Without entirely rejecting the assumptions of big business, pro- 
gressive reformers reasoned that citizens might be inspired to save the 
one interest everyone holds in common: by creating a state that served 
as a “good” parent, governments would “humanize” society; that is, the 
state would rescue the family by means of social welfare legislation that 
regulated business practices. 4 

Two of the figures involved in the campaign to “cleanse” the mov- 
ies, Jane Addams and Frederic C. Howe, were associated with the 
Settlement Movement. In the late nineteenth century, reformers had 
established settlement houses, starting with Toynbee Hall (1884) in East 
London and the Neighborhood Guild (1886) in the Lower East Side 
in New York City, as a means of translating “Social Christianity” into 
action. This meant transforming a large building into an institution that 
featured living space for residents, an auditorium, a gymnasium, class- 
rooms, and meeting halls, and mounting a variety of programs that fit 
the needs of the residents and the people living in the area, including 
adult education classes, kindergartens, recreational activities, legal aid, 
and employment centres. Addams founded one of the most famous of 
these institutions in 1889 when she and Ellen Gates Starr created Hull 
House, located on the west side of Chicago. Addams also published 
eleven books on topics related to her activities as a social worker, in- 
cluding The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets (1909), in which she 
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reflects on the new medium of film and its impact on young people. 
Like other reformers, she believed that movies, as the most powerful 
form of communication, could have a positive influence if they were 
subject to a great deal of control. Interestingly, she set up a nickel 
theatre (seating 300), complete with an electric sign, in Hull House 
to test her ideas. She opened the movie theatre to the public in June 
1907 with a program that ran from 6 p.m. to n p.m. every evening and 
all day on Saturday and Sunday. The plan was to operate the theatre 
for three months, screening literary adaptations, such as Uncle Tom's 
Cabin (an Edison film made in 1903), and travelogues. The supervisor 
of the project, Gertrude Howe Britton, hoped to augment the movies 
with short lectures about the films shown. Unfortunately, as Kath- 
leen McCarthy points out, residents and neighbours did not find the 
films lively enough; one evening, only thirty-seven people attended a 
screening, the potential audience being siphoned off by theatres in the 
neighbourhood that featured such films as The Life of an American 
Cowboy (1906). Addams closed the theatre, admitting that she was 
not prepared to screen the films people wanted to see, and shifted her 
efforts to helping the Juvenile Protective Association. 5 

Howe had trained as a lawyer, but made his mark as a social worker, 
a municipal reformer, and an administrator. In 1894, he joined the 
Cleveland law firm of Harry Garfield and James R. Garfield, sons of 
the former American president, where he specialized in tax questions 
and also worked at a settlement house in New York City, justifying his 
training and developing a sense of “responsibility to the world." During 
this period he published his manual of reform; in The City: The Hope 
of Democracy (1905), he outlines a vision for economic, cultural, and 
moral improvement via municipal planning and activist city government. 
He retired in 1910, so that he could concentrate on social work, muni- 
cipal reform, and administration. 6 From 1910 to 1915, Howe served as 
the director of the People’s Institute in New York City, which initiated 
and administered a number of experiments in cultural reform, includ- 
ing the National Board of Censorship, which (as discussed later in this 
chapter) played a key role in legitimizing the movies. 

Reformers intent on improving the moviegoing experience focused 
on the physical safety of patrons. Initially, nitrate film stock, a highly in- 
flammable substance, and early projector lamps made movie exhibition 
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a hazardous undertaking. (During the 1930s, manufacturers introduced 
“safety him,” a cellulose triacetate plastic base.) It should be remembered 
that, at this time, most North Americans were particularly fearful of 
the destruction of life and property that hre causes, especially in build- 
ings full of people. One of the disasters that haunted people across the 
continent for decades was the hre that broke out at the Iroquois The- 
atre in Chicago on 30 December 1903, causing the death of hundreds 
of patrons (mostly women and children) who were attending the mati- 
nee. 7 The Iroquois Theatre, a six-storey palace of marble and mahogany 
— which had been open for only hve weeks — had been advertised 
as "absolutely fireproof.” Patrons were told that the theatre had been 
equipped with an asbestos curtain, which could be lowered to separate 
the audience from any hre that might break out on stage. On the day in 
question, 1,900 people packed into the 1,724-seat facility to see vaude- 
ville stars Eddie Foy, Annabelle Whitford, and a troupe of hve hundred, 
in Mr. Bluebeard , the musical. About 3:15 p.m., just as the second act 
was starting, a bit of the canvas brushed against a hot reflector behind a 
calcium arc spotlight and burst into flames. Within seconds, everything 
combustible ignited, and the audience bolted for the twenty-seven exits, 
only to hnd that many of the gates covering them were locked. Many 
moviegoers were trampled and crushed against the doors by the onrush 
of humanity. According to the report in the New York Times, 578 people 
died in the theatre and about 27 more died from their injuries. With 605 
casualties, the Iroquois fire was the deadliest blaze in Chicago history, 
including the Great Chicago Fire of 1871, which had taken the lives of 
250 people. Survivors said that the screams of children for their moth- 
ers and mothers for their children would haunt them to their dying day. 
Ironically, the theatre itself sustained only light interior damage; it was 
repaired and reopened less than a year later as the Colonial Theatre, 
which was demolished in 1926 to make way for the Oriental Theatre. 

Not surprisingly, reformers urged municipal governments to enact 
legislation requiring entertainment entrepreneurs to “fireproof” their fa- 
cilities, in terms of building codes and procedures in the event of a fire. 
Boyd Fraser outlined in a 1912 article some of the measures reformers 
hoped could be put in place. 8 To begin with, Fraser observed, the facil- 
ity should be free-standing; where the facility was part of a commercial 
structure, the walls dividing the spaces should be covered with such 
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fire-resistant material as metal or plaster. Most importantly, the walls, 
the ceiling, and the floor of the auditorium (as a self-contained unit) 
should be made of fire-resistant materials; the auditorium should also 
feature exits on both sides of the proscenium, leading out to a street 
or an alley, plainly labelled with electric signs. Throughout the nickel- 
odeon period, reformers pressed for these and other regulations, such 
as those requiring entrepreneurs to fireproof projection rooms, provide 
a fire-resistant curtain to separate the stage (and the scenery on it) from 
the audience, and install lighting and windows that provided adequate 
light at all times. 9 The authorities in New York City passed an ordin- 
ance in 1913 governing the construction and the operation of open-air 
theatres and motion picture theatres with fewer than six hundred seats; 
the ordinance specified that, among other things, such facilities should 
be provided with separate restrooms for men and women, and that the 
environment should be neither too hot nor too cold, meaning the tem- 
perature should not be less than 62 degrees or not more than 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit and the relative humidity not less than 50 and not more than 
75 percent. 10 Across the continent, reformers pressed for similar reforms, 
often finding that city officials were not willing to enforce measures that 
would hamper the growing business of movie exhibition." 

In addition, Gregory A. Waller writes, the country-wide crusade 
to pressure local governments to ban Sunday screenings, like the on- 
going campaign to censor the content of movies, was part of the larger 
question of how to manage leisure time in a society invaded by mass 
entertainment. 12 In fact, reformers called for the closing of all forms of 
amusement on the Sabbath, including skating rinks, movie theatres, 
dance halls, and so on, arguing that these activities destroyed the sacred- 
ness of the day. In one of a series of editorials on the “Sunday Problem" 
that appeared in Moving Picture World, W. Stephen Bush advised exhib- 
itors to screen only educational and religious motion pictures on that 
day, claiming that “nothing would add more dignity to moving pictures, 
nothing would secure more respect for motion pictures from the better 
classes” of patrons. 13 In making the case that motion picture theatres 
should be closed on Sunday, reformers thought of women and children, 
who were visiting movie theatres in increasing numbers on the Sabbath. 

Reformers also focused on the psychological well-being of patrons, 
urging government to institute censorship as an apparatus for limiting 
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the (presumed) negative impact motion pictures had on attitudes and ac- 
tions, particularly of young viewers. Interestingly, officials in the United 
States tended to regard the demands for censorship more favourably than 
the requests to enforce the laws regarding Sunday closing (the so-called 
“blue laws”). Sunday crowds accounted for almost 15 percent of an ex- 
hibitor’s weekly box office; Sunday closing was in fact costlier than local 
censorship. 14 The initiatives to “censor” the movies date from the first 
public screenings of motion pictures. 15 From this period, Garth Jowett 
explains, the motion picture industry devoted much effort to resisting 
these threats of censorship and legal actions. 16 Standards of morality 
and cultural values were shifting during this period of urbanization and 
industrialization, and many people were reluctant to relinquish control 
over their lives and over the lives of their children. Many individuals 
and groups resisted the medium’s pervasive influence; collectively, they 
pursued one aim: to exercise greater control over content, at the local, 
the state, and the federal levels. 

Many attempts were made at the local and the state levels to pass 
legislation regarding the inspection and the licensing of films that were 
screened, and these efforts usually involved the chief of police, who 
judged whether or not a him was "immoral or "obscene. Ultimately, 
censorship campaigns conducted at the federal level produced the 
most effective results. 17 Arguably the earliest case of censorship was 
the incident documented in the Newark Evening News of 17 July 1894, 
which involved Senator James A. Bradley, a New York City businessman 
who in 1871 had founded a resort called Asbury Park. Bradley con- 
demned as offensive to public taste a Kinetoscope moving picture called 
Carniencita (1894). This him, one of the many W. K. L. Dickson produced 
at Edison’s West Orange studio, features Carmencita, a Spanish dancer, 
performing a butterfly dance, during which she exposes her under- 
garments — and her ankles. 18 The hrst official case involving a movie 
was People v. Doris in 1897, in which the presiding judge ruled that 
the pantomime of a bride’s wedding night was “an outrage upon public 
decency. ” 19 Many reformers denounced hght films — which featured the 
prizehghters of the day — as degrading entertainment. The New York 
Times and the New York Tribune ran articles and editorials conveying 
this sentiment. 20 The Chicago Tribune ran an editorial on 13 April 1907 
attacking the nickelodeons of Chicago, suggesting that the city enact 
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a law forbidding a boy or a girl under eighteen from entering a “five- 
cent" house, unless accompanied by an adult. At this time, there were 
116 nickelodeons, 18 ten-cent vaudeville houses, and 19 penny arcades 
showing motion pictures with titles such as Gaieties of Divorce (made 
in 1906), Cupid's Barometer, Old Man's Darling, A Seaside Flirtation, 
and Beware, My Husband Comes (all made in 1907). On any given day, 
100,000 people visited these theatres. 21 On 2 May 1907, Jane Addams, 
then active at Hull House, presented a resolution to Chicago city council 
advocating regulating rather than suppressing motion picture theatres, 
but without success. On 24 December 1908, George B. McClellan, the 
mayor of New York City, issued a proclamation revoking the licenses of 
all five hundred movie houses in the city, claiming that these cramped 
venues, these “unclean and immoral places of amusement,” were safety 
hazards. 22 Only decisive action by several prominent showmen who ob- 
tained a temporary injunction prevented the exhibitors from losing their 
box-office revenue for the holiday. 23 

The most significant consequence of Mayor McClellan’s attack on 
the movie industry was the creation of a national board of censors. 24 
Charles Sprague Smith, formerly a professor of romance languages and 
comparative literature at Columbia University, founded (in 1897) and 
served as the director of the People’s Institute of New York, a citizen’s 
bureau of social research located in the Jewish and Italian section of 
lower Manhattan. Smith conducted a study of the situation, and together 
with representatives of the motion picture industry, formed a citizen’s 
committee in 1909 called the National Board of Censorship (nbc) 
for the express purpose of previewing all motion pictures before they 
were shown in New York City theatres. As it happened, researchers 
had discovered that a great many “impressionable” boys and girls were 
part of the 250,000 people in New York City who daily visited the city’s 
700 moving picture theatres. 25 In this undertaking, the board (made 
up of nine civic and social reformers) was guided by the example of 
the City of Chicago, where in 1908 the police department started pre- 
viewing pictures. 26 Smith died in March 1910, and, as we mentioned, 
Frederic C. Howe served as the director of the institute and executive 
chairman of the NBC from 1910 to 1915. His approach was simple: the 
motion picture screen has a right to the same First Amendment free- 
dom accorded to all the other media. Apparently, a subcommittee of 
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the board (made up of four to ten members) processed about 600 films 
every month; as exponents of “public opinion,” the members censored 
“offensive” material, including depictions of violence, crime-for-crime’s 
sake, suicide, and lascivious behaviour. For example, during October 
1914, the board reviewed 571 films, eliminating 75 scenes, cutting 10 
reels, and rejecting 3 films altogether. 27 Producers found in the board a 
“prestigious” mechanism for legitimizing the movies. In 1915, the board 
changed the name of the organization to the National Board of Review, 
thereby distinguishing itself from advocates of legalized, state censor- 
ship. 28 The board changed its focus from "reviewing” or “censoring" to 
co-operating with all interests in promoting the artistic, moral, and 
social improvement of the movies. Since 1919, the National Board of 
Review has chosen the ten best English-language movies of the year 
and the ten best foreign films of the year. 

After World War I, reformers intensified their campaigns, urging state 
legislatures to enact legalized censorship. In 1921, the New York state 
legislature passed the Lusk-Clayton Motion Picture Censorship Bill in 
order to remedy what was widely perceived to be “a very great evil." This 
bill established a Motion Picture Censorship Commission of three people, 
appointed by the governor, who would review all movie theatres and mov- 
ies in New York City, with a view to eliminating “indecency." Realizing 
the futility of opposing the demand for a legal censorship body, the mo- 
tion picture manufacturers established a self-censoring body in March 
1922 called the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America 
(mppda), installing William H.Hays, the former postmaster general, 
as its president. 29 This measure concluded the board’s experiment in 
motion picture censorship and deflected interest away from state censor- 
ship campaigns. Most North Americans applauded the industry’s effort 
to adopt a self-censorship plan based on the ideal of common decency. 

SAFEGUARDING THE SOCIAL GOOD 

As we have seen, the motion picture business quickly evolved into an 
international industry, generating serious problems in Canada as well 
as in the United States. Social and radical reformers across Canada 
urged governments to regulate the new medium, which, they believed, 
exerted a negative impact on the attitudes and the actions of viewers, 
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especially those of young spectators, thereby threatening the basis 
of social authority, the family. 30 Anxiety over the movies was, as we 
have noticed, part of the concern over the proliferation of commercial 
amusements in general, regarded by many activists as evils of indus- 
trial capitalism. That is, the censoring of movies in the prairie West 
was part of the larger story outlined in the last section, reflecting the 
influence of developments in Canada and the United States, and the 
censorship practices employed in prairie Canada were similar to those 
employed elsewhere. Second, the characteristics of the region, includ- 
ing its strong link to the reformist movement in the early years of the 
century and the degree to which it attracted immigrants connected 
with conservative religious movements, such as Doukhobors, Hutter- 
ites, Mennonites, and Mormons, arguably made the region particularly 
sympathetic to censorship. 31 

During the heyday of the Social Gospel movement, roughly from the 
1890s to the 1930s, western Canadian reformers, like their colleagues 
to the south, attempted to apply Christian doctrines to the social ills 
of industrializing and urbanizing society. 32 Methodist, Presbyterian, 
Congregationalist, Baptist, and Anglican churches predominated, all 
concerned with the quality of human relations in society. Two Methodist 
ministers, S. D. Chown and J. S. Woodsworth, figured prominently in the 
attempt to turn the Social Gospel into a form of liberal progressivism. 33 
The Social Gospel represented a shift in emphasis from individual sin 
and salvation to the environment in which the individual was required 
to make his or her way. The movement exerted a major influence on life 
in the prairie West, serving as "the driving force in the development of 
a distinct western Canadian mission,” that of rebuilding Canada. 34 Be- 
lieving that “they lived in a democratic, malleable community and thus 
could effect significant social change,” 35 western Canadian reformers 
urged government to enact legislation that would transform the coun- 
try. They sought to alter the political system as a whole, so as to break 
the stranglehold that old-time political parties had on the country and 
weaken the control that politicians, manufacturers, and bankers in eastern 
and central Canada exercised over the political process, thereby sub- 
verting the will of the people. This campaign included the creation of 
a western Canadian liberal party, which would redress prairie farmers’ 
grievances, as well as plans to extend the franchise to women, who 
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would purify politics. In addition, reformers aimed to ameliorate the 
Canadian capitalist system, in order to reduce the growing danger of 
the concentration of capital in fewer and fewer hands. In practice, this 
would mean moving capital from the central Canadian heartland to 
the periphery, effecting a kind of “regional justice,’’ and giving workers 
a greater share of the wealth they produced and a greater voice in the 
management of industry. Added to these political and economic goals 
was a platform of social change: eliminating the slum areas of cities, 
monitoring immigration, improving the educational system, eradicat- 
ing prostitution, and combatting the evils of excessive drinking. Social 
Gospellers believed that changes in the environment would lead to a 
“better" human being — and ultimately a “better’’ society. 36 The pro- 
gressive movement remained a vital force in prairie provincial politics 
throughout the 1920s, surfacing in such institutions as wheat pools and 
consumer co-operatives. 

As we have noted, the proliferation of commercial amusement fa- 
cilities, thanks to the flow of people to the cities, worried reformers; 
accordingly, they urged governments to pass legislation controlling the 
building and the operation of these facilities, forcing entrepreneurs to 
take responsibility for the health and the safety of their customers. For 
example, early in 1911, police chiefs across Alberta reported to the at- 
torney general that, while most movie theatres were safe, some were 
dangerous, owing to such hazards as insufficient lighting, narrow aisles, 
poor ventilation, and too few exits. 37 These concerns converged with 
those of the proponents of the urban planning movement, which swept 
across North America during the early decades of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Many civic and business leaders now believed that cities should 
be hospitable places, not just centres of commerce, and resolved to 
exercise control over development, tackling such issues as sanitation, 
health, and poverty, together with such attendant social problems as 
illiteracy, excessive drinking, prostitution, and crime, and to promote 
efficiency, economy, and beauty. 

To this end, in 1911 the Alberta government created the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs, and in 1912 passed the Town Planning 
Act, thereby forcing municipalities to develop plans for orderly and 
planned growth. 38 The City of Calgary created a planning commit- 
tee in 1911, and hired T. FI. (Thomas) Mawson, the Liverpool-based 
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landscape architect, to prepare a plan for directing the city’s develop- 
ment. The members of the Institute of Western Canada Civic Building 
Superintendents held a conference in Calgary in 1912, with a view to 
creating a uniform building code for the prairie provinces. On the 
basis of these deliberations, the City of Calgary established a set of 
regulations in 1912 for designing and building structures in Calgary, 
including “Theatres and Picture Houses.” Predictably, these efforts to 
promote urban planning became fodder for boosterism. For example, 
a correspondent for the Calgary Albertan described the building code 
"as the most advanced and practical legislation of the kind adopted by 
any community of the western world.” 39 The building code required 
the basement walls of four-storey theatres to be 25 inches thick, the 
first- and second- storey walls to be 21 inches, and the walls of the 
third and fourth storeys to be 17 and 13 inches, respectively. All thea- 
tres and moving picture houses had to have exits measuring 22 inches 
for every 100 seats of capacity; that is, a house with a seating capacity 
of 1,000 had to provide emergency exits of a width of not less than 18 
feet 4 inches. In addition, aisles had to measure a minimum of 2 feet 6 
inches, increasing one inch in width for every 5 feet in length; an aisle 
of 60 feet in length would thus require a width of 3 feet 6 inches, and 
a ioo-foot-long aisle would need to be 4 feet 2 inches wide. Accord- 
ing to the code, not more than thirteen seats were permitted in any 
row between aisles, and stages had to be cut off from the body of the 
house by fireproof walls and asbestos curtains, which were periodic- 
ally inspected. The code also stipulated that “theatres must not admit 
persons who have with them any article that might obstruct egress.” 
This condition applied to carts, parcels, and so on. 40 

Predictably, “fight films” generated much debate, across Canada as 
well as across the United States. Commentators were concerned about 
the morality of these violent contests — and reports that women made 
up 60 percent of some audiences probably intensified their discussions. 
The example of Toronto, where concerned citizens urged the author- 
ities to prohibit the exhibition of The Corbett-Fitzsimmons Fight (1897), 
which was being shown at the Toronto Opera House in August 1897, 
is representative. The city council held a special meeting on 9 August 
1897 to consider passing a bylaw to this effect, because the existing 
bylaws offered police no power to ban the film. 41 
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A decade later, in May 1907, a group of concerned citizens approached 
Toronto City Hall with a view to pressuring city councillors into estab- 
lishing censorship over “the places of amusement known as five-cent 
theatres.” 42 The five nickel theatres in question, each having a capacity 
of between 150 and 200, were attracting young boys and girls and women 
in great numbers. A reporter observed that this agitation represented the 
first public recognition of an enterprise that was beginning to exert a “dis- 
ruptive influence” over the youth of the city. Meanwhile, on 7 May, the 
Toronto News reported that the city council had given the matter some 
thought and had promised to act, possibly when the Reverend Chown, 
a member of the special committee looking into the problem, returned 
from his trip through the United States and Great Britain, where he 
was collecting information about existing regulations governing motion 
picture theatres. 43 Later, in 1911, the Toronto city council attempted to 
prohibit all children under the age of fourteen from being admitted to 
moving picture houses after six o’clock in the evening, unless they were 
accompanied by their parents. 

Similarly, in July 1910 the members of the Saskatchewan legislature 
considered censoring motion pictures. Like their colleagues in other 
parts of the dominion, they considered the growing number of reports 
about the negative impact of movies on the young. For example, ac- 
cording to a report originating in Pittsburgh, three youths held up a 
streetcar immediately after watching a moving picture about a train 
robbery and in the process shot a policeman. Apparently, the incident 
prompted Pittsburgh’s director of the Department of Public Safety to 
notify exhibitors in the area that such pictures could no longer be exhib- 
ited. 44 Legislators focused on “fight films” because they were attracting 
much negative attention worldwide. The Regina Leader reported that, 
by virtue of an order-in-council, the province had prohibited the ex- 
hibition of all fight films, including the him of the Jack Johnson— Jim 
Jeffries heavyweight boxing match held at Reno, Nevada, on 4 July 
1910 for the heavyweight championship of the world. 45 No fewer than 
nine camera operators from Essanay, Selig Polyscope, and Vitagraph 
production companies captured the action, whereby the black cham- 
pion (Johnson) had defeated the “white hope” (Jeffries). A number of 
interested parties pressured the government to ban the Jeffries-] ohnson 
World’s Championship Boxing Contest (1910). The Reverend Chown, as 
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General Secretary of the Department of Temperance and Moral Re- 
form, wrote to the premier, asking him to prohibit the showing of fight 
films because "they are universally acknowledged to be very demoral- 
izing to the people, particularly the young.” 46 J. G. Shearer, Secretary 
of the Social and Moral Reform League, claimed that “all moving pic- 
ture representations of prize fights” were “offenses against decency 
and inevitably demoralizing.” 47 The Regina Leader reported later that 
banning such movies appears “to be in line with the widely prevailing 
feeling that civilized society will no longer tolerate the prize-fight," a 
truly unwholesome spectator sport. 48 According to D. H. Bocking, these 
complaints ran to the centre of the issues that led to the systematic 
censorship of motion pictures in Canada. Critics and reformers rec- 
ognized “the fact that the moving picture industry [had become] big 
business and that it [now] carried with it all the odium attached to 
that concept." 49 Not surprisingly, those who controlled the industry 
were concerned not so much with freedom of expression as with the 
disruption of business. 50 

From 1911 to 1913, four provincial legislatures in English-speaking 
Canada passed censorship laws and set up boards to apply them: On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta. Quebec passed censorship 
laws early in 1911. Moved by public opinion, on 24 March 1911 the On- 
tario legislature passed the Theatre and Cinematographs Act and then, 
on 27 June, set up a board of three censors, with George Armstrong as 
the chairman. 51 In due course, the Ontario Board of Censors developed 
close links with other boards, paying close attention to the weekly re- 
ports of the National Board of Review in New York City. In the early 
days, the Ontario board passed only about 25 percent of all films re- 
viewed, although by 1919 it was approving more like 60 percent. 52 This 
was in part because the processes involved in censorship were becom- 
ing more streamlined. In addition, the film industry was shifting toward 
the production of films that reflected the growing status and centrality 
of moviegoing as a cultural activity. In other words, the industry was 
becoming more and more adept at catering to the expectations of a 
growing and increasingly middle-class audience as well as negotiating 
the constraints of regulation. 

Interestingly, in 1920 the Ontario provincial government appointed 
the first woman to the board, Caroline Cassels. 53 In March 1920, the 
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board issued a booklet outlining its standards and practices, promising 
to save as many pictures as possible by cutting offensive scenes; the 
censors claimed to be making judgments from the perspective of the 
average Ontario moviegoer, “excluding degrading, immoral, improperly 
suggestive, harmful, and indecent films." They declared that movies 
were not allowed "to show a successful balking of the law,” although "the 
showing of certain good-natured comedies dealing with officials may 
not be regarded as attacks on law and order.” The board also declared 
that there should be no “display of foreign flags, cruelty to animals, fire- 
arms, violence, crime, arson, insanity, murder, and suicide.” 54 

By 1921, the Ontario Board of Censors was charging distributors $3 
to review a reel of film. According to Malcolm Dean, Hollywood kept 
an eye on the Ontario censors, inviting them to tour studios and from 
time to time consulting with them about new products. The tenure of 
O. J. Silverthorne, who served as the board’s chairman from 1934 to 
1974, marked the period of 'liberal censorship in the province. Silver- 
thorne presided over a major development in censorship when, in 1946, 
he instructed the board to “classify” films, introducing the “Restricted" 
category so that moviegoers could easily assess films from a moral 
standpoint. 55 In 1953, the province replaced the Theatres Act of 1911, 
experimenting with an “X” rating that would be applied to films that 
“do not permit of treatment without obvious mutilation of the subject 
matter.” 56 With the arrival of the 1960s, film societies across the coun- 
try began challenging the legitimacy of censorship. 57 

The evolution of censorship in the prairie provinces followed a simi- 
lar trajectory. In March 1911, provincial legislators created the Manitoba 
Board of Censors and asked the City of Winnipeg — at the time, the 
only centre screening motion pictures on a regular basis — to serve as 
the first censoring authority. In making their decisions, city councillors 
took their cue from their colleagues in Toronto. By 1914, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan were sharing this Winnipeg-based board of four censors, 
in large part because movie distributors were located there. In Nov- 
ember 1915, the board examined D.W. Griffith’s The Birth of a Nation 
(1915). A symphony orchestra of thirty players provided the appropriate 
music and sound effects. Critics praised the film, especially the “mid- 
night" photography, which rendered some battle scenes particularly 
realistic. 58 Before passing the film, however, the board cut the scenes 
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showing women in distress over the horrors 
of war. 59 Griffith’s landmark film played at 
the Walker Theatre twice daily for the last 
two weeks of the month. 

The two boards — one representing civic 
interests and the other provincial — separ- 
ated in 1916. The provincial government then 
assumed control of censorship for Manitoba. 

For a variety of reasons, the Saskatchewan 
censors used the Manitoba facilities, prob- 
ably viewing the same films at the same 
time. In 1919, the Manitoba board, chaired 
by T. A. D. Bevington, examined 5,462 reels 
of film, condemning 54 feature films. Cen- 
sors objected to, among other things, the 
increasing presence of the American flag 
in newsreels and war films. 60 

In 1926, the Manitoba Board of Cen- 
sors examined 782 films, banning 33; they 
also made over three hundred cuts to the 
films they passed for public exhibition. 61 
(By this time, Manitoba boasted 59 movie 
theatres, 25 of them in Winnipeg.) In 1930, 
the Manitoba board, like the Alberta board, 
adopted a system of classification according 
to which films were categorized as ‘'Uni- 
versal” or “Adult,” admission, the latter re- 
stricting admission to persons twenty-one 
years of age or older. They also continued 
to cut offensive scenes and to reject some 
films altogether. Each month, the board sent censors across Canada a 
list of films, indicating cuts and rejections. As Dean notes, the prac- 
tice of restricting entertainment to adults was slow to gain ground, as 
censors felt that labelling a film adult-only would just pique the inter- 
est of the young. In 1954, the Manitoba board reported: “In censorship, 
our problem continues to be the adolescent reaction to films. Various 
women’s organizations throughout the United States are protesting 
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strongly against the ever-increasing brutality, torture, and sex scenes in 
pictures released as suitable family entertainment. The proportion of 
"adult" films to the total output stood at 42 percent. The film industry 
faced serious difficulties in the postwar era as recreational activities 
proliferated and television became ubiquitous. The industry’s response 
was to go where television could not go, that is, to make movies about 
previously forbidden subjects. 62 Interestingly, the Manitoba Board of 
Censors passed Tom Jones (1964), whereas other boards banned it. 

In 1972, Manitoba’s ndp government passed a new film classifica- 
tion bill, the Amusements Act, which removed the board’s power to 
cut films and provided for the classification of films only. The debate 
that ensued highlighted the central issue: “Government control of the 
mind, implicit in any kind of censorship, is contrary to the very foun- 
dation of a free society.” 63 When the Progressive Conservatives gained 
power in the province in September 1978, they fired the censorship 
board and appointed a new one, with Mrs. Hope Carroll as chairperson, 
empowering the new board to classify (as opposed to reject) all slides 
or films prior to exhibition anywhere in Manitoba and to regulate the 
advertising of these products. A former home economics teacher, Car- 
roll told the press that she was shocked by the sex and violence in the 
films she had viewed; she added that the censor board would strive to 
be a reflection of the public. 

The first move Saskatchewan made toward censorship came with 
the banning of the Johnson-Jeffries fight film. During the 1910— 11 ses- 
sion, the provincial legislature passed a bill called "Egress from Public 
Buildings,” providing for the licensing of motion picture machines, and 
on 3 November 1911 passed an order-in-council creating a board of cen- 
sors for the purpose of examining (and stamping with an official seal) 
all films to be exhibited in the province. On 3 August 1912, the Sask- 
atchewan government decreed "that no exhibition shall be permitted on 
the Lord’s Day, except in connection with religious service by permit 
of the Provincial Secretary, and that no theatre will exhibit a picture 
depicting crime,” nor could pictures featuring prizefights be shown. In 
addition, the decree empowered the provincial police to enforce the 
regulation. 64 The province passed the Theatre and Cinematographs 
Act in January 1913, creating a board consisting of a minimum of three 
censors, initially chaired by W. M.Omand, with the power to permit 
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or to ban the exhibition of all films or slides. 65 Appeals had to be con- 
ducted under prescribed conditions. 

Soon, the censors were rejecting and further cutting films that had 
already been censored by boards in New York, Ontario, and Manitoba, 
with a view to eliminating scenes featuring drunkenness, gambling, do- 
mestic infidelity, indecency, murder, suicide, insanity, burglary (where 
actual theft was shown), cruelty, poisoning, and brutal violence. 66 As 
mentioned earlier, the Saskatchewan and the Manitoba boards collab- 
orated from 1914 to 1916, possibly as a result of pressure from the film 
exchanges, who hoped to reduce costs and red tape. 67 The joint board 
dissolved their agreement in 1916, possibly in a disagreement over stan- 
dards. The Manitoba Board of Censors was prepared to accept Damaged 
Goods (1915), a film based on a play by Eugene Brieux about venereal 
disease, which had run on Broadway for sixty-six performances in 1913. 
The Manitoba board allowed the film to be shown to segregated audi- 
ences, whereas the Saskatchewan Board of Censors rejected it. As of 1 
January 1917, Saskatchewan assumed responsibility for censoring films 
shown in the province. Samuel Clarke served as the censor from 1913 
to 1916 and C. A. Robson from 1916 to 192,3. Meanwhile, the Alberta 
and British Columbia censor boards tried — but failed — to join forces. 

By 1920, the Saskatchewan board exercised jurisdiction over all 
advertising for films, and by 1921 the board was charging movies dis- 
tributors $2 to review a reel of film. Determining standards represented 
an ongoing problem. In June 1919, the prairie censors met at the Palliser 
Hotel, in Calgary, to establish a list of criteria that would help censors 
make decisions and to establish a national board of censors, but this at- 
tempt failed. According to Bocking, the board rejected about 2.5 percent 
of the films they reviewed, largely because of sexual content. 68 In 1968, 
the province created a film classification board under the authority of 
the Theatres and Cinematographs Act, which empowered the censors 
to oversee commercial and public exhibitions of films, as well as to li- 
cense distributors and projectionists and to maintain safety standards 
in theatres and drive-ins. This system categorized films as General, 
Adult, Restricted Adult, and Special X. 

During the early twentieth century, business and civic leaders across 
Alberta regarded the movies as a serious threat to the province’s social 
order, which was based on British standards and traditional institutions, 
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especially the family. They were troubled by explicit depictions of 
sex, violence, and crime in movies, including portrayals of seduction, 
infidelity, and indecency, not to mention gunplay, burglary, and bru- 
tality, which, according to popular wisdom, encouraged young people 
to "experiment." In 1910, R. R. Jamieson, the mayor of Calgary, told re- 
porters that films depicting violence of any kind, including robbery, 
murder, and the destruction of property, should be banned from the 
movie theatres of Calgary, and in 1911 a writer for the Calgary Herald 
claimed that movies depicting illicit sexual relations outraged common 
decency. The writer referred to a “disgusting” film called The White 
Slave Trade (1910), which had been on exhibition throughout southern 
Alberta. The him featured the interior of a brothel, where men and 
women ("in a state of deshabille’’) were drinking. Apparently, a lecturer 
explained these “filthy details” in the event that the audience failed to 
understand "what these sordid details meant." The writer added that 
he was shocked to discover that theatre operators allowed children to 
watch the him. 69 Reformers were also concerned about the invasion 
of American propaganda, for example, hag waving. In 1912, police de- 
partments across Alberta expressed their views on the matter, saying 
that depictions of sex and violence made censorship necessary. They 
also complained that the movies on exhibition conveyed far too few 
scenes of Great Britain or Canada to develop patriotism in the audi- 
ence. 70 These concerns culminated in a proposal to enact legislation 
that would monitor the exhibition of movies in the province. Follow- 
ing the example of the Ontario legislature, on 13 February 1912 the 
Alberta legislature passed an act to regulate theatres, entertainment 
halls, and cinematographs. The act stipulated that, as of 13 February 
1913, a board of censors would be empowered to examine and to affix 
a stamp of approval on all 35 mm hlms deemed ht for exhibition. 71 R. B. 
Chadwick, the chief censor from 1913 to 1916, and his two colleagues 
initially reviewed films at a movie theatre in Edmonton because gov- 
ernment facilities were not yet in place. Floward Douglas, a Methodist 
from Ontario, served as the chief censor from 1916 to 1928. 

The belief that censorship was key to protecting the morality of 
the province was based on the understanding that the social environ- 
ment influenced human behaviour. As Donald Wetherell and Irene 
Kmet explain, the prevailing thinking was that since the mind was 
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impressionable, and since the mind of the child was highly impres- 
sionable, some mechanism was needed to control the content of visual 
messages. At a meeting in 1913 of the Naomi Mothers’ Society in Cal- 
gary, the Reverend A. D. McDonald, a member of the board of censors, 
claimed that young boys take up smoking and drinking after watching 
motion pictures, many of which encourage “reckless” behaviour. 72 In his 
1927 report to the provincial government on juvenile delinquency, Ger- 
ald Pelton, a Calgary lawyer, observed that movies filled the minds of 
children with “suggestions." He said that if a child saw a hero “getting 
away” with a crime and being applauded for his “success in eluding de- 
tection," the child would become convinced that a crime was not a crime 
"unless you get caught." The problem was more than mere “emulation." 
In Pelton’s words, "every act of every individual is the expression of a 
corresponding thought." Pelton noted that movies serve as a poignant 
case, given their powers of depiction; the depiction of “unwholesome 
mental impressions" in any form is “inimical to the young mind.” 73 

Linked to the determination to censor movies that might have a 
negative impact on behaviour was the desire to make leisure useful and 
socially productive. This issue was pressing because movie theatres were 
open to everyone, young and old, sophisticated and unsophisticated. 
Proponents of censorship believed that universal entertainment had to 
be “shaped,” turned into a force that would educate as well as entertain. 
Some people put movies in the same category as card playing, dancing, 
and vaudeville, that is, frivolous and morally corrupting. 74 Reformers 
argued that censorship should promote films “which have an educational 
function” and “obliterate” those which would disturb "the morals of the 
population in anyway.” In 1922, the Alberta censor remarked that the 
province should protect the integrity of movie entertainment, just as it 
should protect the integrity of churches and schools. 75 

Predictably, establishing criteria proved to be a difficult task. Censors 
relied on their perception of what the public regarded as acceptable in 
terms of morality and behaviour. Different censors from different prov- 
inces defined the problem in different ways. As we mentioned above, 
provincial censors met in 1919 and drew up a list of criteria that would 
help censors “condemn” or “disapprove” films. The targets for censor- 
ship included a whole range of sexual topics, such as “white slavery” 
(unless the film conveyed a good moral lesson), seduction, common-law 
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relationships, and abortion; depictions of violence, for example, violent 
death, and exploitation of "notorious characters”; and scenes of drunk- 
enness, especially if women played a part in the scene. 76 The targets for 
disapproval included such topics as "the drug habit" and depictions of 
women smoking, crime against property, “gangsterism,” vulgarity, and 
the ridicule of religion. 

In any event, the Alberta censor was able to review only a portion 
of the many films that entered the province. In 1920, 5,443 reels of film 
entered the province, and the censor reviewed 3,379, passing 2,064 with- 
out examination. On the one hand, the films passed by other boards 
in Canada could be exhibited automatically without further examina- 
tion; on the other, films that had been condemned by other boards in 
Canada had to be examined by Alberta censors. 77 Provincial censor- 
ship may or may not have been consistent; it is difficult to determine, 
given the number of films reviewed and the breadth of the standards 
applied. By 1921, the censorship board was charging movie distribu- 
tors $1 to review a reel of film. In 1922, the Alberta censor condemned 
eight films for depicting "lawlessness” (including murder), thirteen for 
immorality, eight for vulgarity, eight for being suggestive, and three for 
presenting a travesty of religion. 78 

The coming of the “talkies” complicated censorship considerably. 
Censors now felt obliged to scrutinize dialogue closely, to cut “double 
meanings” that could be deemed risque. In some cases, dialogue made 
it past the censors, only to be cut after the film’s release because mem- 
bers of the public identified “the objectionable side of the statement. ’ 79 
The problem was more than the use of objectionable words. In 1932, 
Robert Pearson, a Methodist minister who served as chief censor from 
1928 to 1946, observed that “the coming of the talking picture has made 
possible the producing on the screen of a large number of rather sophis- 
ticated plays that have run successfully on Broadway, but which deal 
with problems of life that are not always acceptable as entertainment 
to the family trade that frequents theatres in Alberta.” 80 

In reality, censorship was a pragmatic enterprise, a function of the 
censor’s interpretation of what the public regarded as acceptable morality 
and behaviour and the pressures that special interest groups through- 
out the province brought to bear on the censorship of particular films. 
Indeed, the success of any particular campaign represented a measure 
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of the group’s status. Some people demanded the banning of films they 
had never seen — or films that had never been released in Alberta — 
because they had read about these movies in American magazines. 81 
In 1932, the Calgary Board of Trade demanded that the censor ban all 
gangster films because they “glorified” crime and corrupted the youth 
of Alberta. In 1934, the Alberta Association of Registered Nurses cam- 
paigned to have a representative of their profession review all pictures 
"featuring nurses so that pictures which are distasteful to the nurs- 
ing profession may be banned. ” 82 This campaign failed. The same 
year, the Roman Catholic Church tried to persuade the censor to ban 
all scenes or films featuring divorce, but since most Protestants were 
happy with the standards of censorship in the province, this campaign 
too failed. 83 In 1937, the National Council of Women and the Alberta 
Women’s Institute campaigned to have all scenes featuring liquor cut 
from movies, but prohibition sentiment had waned and so the censor 
could ignore the request. 84 

Clearly, censorship by itself could not render every movie suitable 
for every viewer, regardless of age. As J. R. Boyle, the attorney general 
of Alberta, observed in 1919, some films are perfectly acceptable for 
adults — and unacceptable for children. The problem was exacerbated 
by the fact that movie theatres admitted children “indiscriminately,” 
and “it was especially bad for them to see certain kinds of rough play 
which might contain a moral for adults” but not one that children 
would notice or comprehend. The solution to the problem seemed to 
be to prevent children from seeing some films altogether; a writer for 
the Edmonton Journal explained that it would be better if films were 
banned altogether than to “have them under the present circumstances” 
of unrestricted admission. 85 

A number of reformers took part in the debate over age classifica- 
tion. The Calgary Council on Child Welfare, together with its parent 
organization, the Canadian Council on Child Welfare, presented a pe- 
tition calling for restricted admission based on age. 86 Howard Douglas 
opposed classification by age, arguing that filmmakers had found chil- 
dren’s movies unprofitable, as the market was too small. The Canadian 
Council on Child Welfare drew up monthly lists of films that had no 
“objectionable" material, and he advised parents to consult these lists, 
rather than rely on a state-devised system of classification. 87 
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Although the advocates of classification agreed that parents were 
required to supervise their children’s moviegoing habits, they felt that 
voluntary control was insufficient. Mrs. Riley of the Calgary Council 
on Child and Family Welfare argued in 1928 that movies were “often 
destructive in the character building of children, and even if they 
are chaperoned, this form of amusement often becomes harmful." 88 
Eventually, the provincial government brought in by order-in-council 
a system of classification, one of the first in the country; this measure 
stipulated that films classified as “Passed U" were suitable for "universal 
exhibition” as “family pictures.” In addition, it stipulated that no child 
under the age of fourteen could attend a film that was not classified as 
"U,” except for news films, unless accompanied by a parent or a “bona 
fide guardian." 89 Given the censor’s concern that identifying films as 
“adult only” would serve to advertise films as risque, it’s not surpris- 
ing that only the “U” classification was advertised and that all others 
were automatically defined as "adult." In 1941, the censor refined this 
system, introducing two slightly different classifications: the “Passed” 
classification indicated films for adults and the “Passed U” classification 
indicated films for families and children. In the late 1940s, the Alberta 
Board of Censors began to use the “Adult Passed” classification instead 
of the “Passed" classification to indicate movies that were “too tense, 
[and] too emotional. ” 90 

The campaign to promote British standards and institutions included 
promoting British-made films and (especially during World War I and 
the 1930s) urging theatre managers to display patriotic symbols and 
to encourage audiences to sing "God Save the King." These measures 
represented a conscious attempt to counteract the American domina- 
tion of the movie market. As we have seen, Hollywood entrepreneurs 
regarded Canada as part of the American domestic market in their ar- 
rangements for distributing and exhibiting movies. Between 1929 and 
the end of 1934, the Alberta censor reviewed 10,594 films; of these, 
io ,33 7 were American, 249 British, and 8 “foreign.” 91 In 1930, Pearson 
noted that 90 percent of the films screened in Canada were American. 92 
He noted that he had to go "further” than censors in many parts of 
North America — because of the special nature of Alberta society. ” 93 
Pearson countered this neglect of Canadian sensibilities by promoting, 
whenever possible, British- and Canadian-made films, to keep Canada 
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a “strong and energetic nation." In practice, film distributors in Can- 
ada rarely imported British films, arguing that these films were poor in 
quality and that, generally speaking, they were unpopular with audi- 
ences. Actually, few British or Canadian films were available. In 1926, 
only thirty-nine British films were available. 94 As Peter Morris notes, 
Ontario, Alberta, and British Columbia enacted legislation "permitting 
the establishment of a quota for British films” but took no concrete steps 
to implement these quotas. 95 

The second measure represented the province’s conscious attempt 
to promote British standards and institutions. In 1932, the National 
Council of Women demanded that the Union Jack be displayed prom- 
inently and that the audience sing "God Save the King” “during at 
least one performance in each theatre each day.” As Wetherell and 
Kmet explain, only the American-owned Famous Players chain of the- 
atres (the subject of chapter 6) screened a trailer featuring the King 
during the playing of the national anthem. At one time, managers of 
Famous Players theatres played the national anthem "in the middle of 
the evening performance,” but people resented being disturbed in the 
middle of their visit to the theatre, preferring to rise at the close. By 
1934, most urban theatres ran a patriotic trailer at the end of the last 
show of each day. 96 

Concern about the left-wing messages conveyed in films dates from 
just before World War I, and it intensified during the interwar period. 
Anxious about propaganda, the censor closely scrutinized films that 
were made in Germany. In 1924, the provincial cabinet decided to ban 
a film made in Russia, in part because it promoted communism, argu- 
ing that “we should not encourage any organizations, communistic or 
otherwise, outside of our own state, to manufacture and send into Can- 
ada films intended solely for political propaganda.” 97 

Later, alarm spread throughout the film industry when executives 
watched censor boards across North America indulge in “anti-Commun- 
ism." This meant (to paraphrase Russell Merritt) that the pressure to 
produce “popular” movies was offset by the pressure to produce “respect- 
able” movies, that is, movies that were not made under the influence of 
“Communist thought.” 98 In March 1946, the Alberta legislature advised 
the board of censors that one of their major political responsibilities 
would be “to see that those films shown [in the province] are in keeping 
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with good democratic principles. ” 99 P. J. A. Fleming served as chief cen- 
sor from 1946 to 1964, gaining a reputation for his old-fashioned attitude 
toward censorship; during his tenure, Fleming banned nearly one hun- 
dred films (more than any other provincial censor) and made more than 
four thousand cuts from others. Fleming believed that censorship was 
designed to protect "the recognized moral code. ” 100 In 1965, the Cal- 
gary Film Society presented a brief to the province’s Special Committee 
on Boards and Tribunals, calling for the activities of the Alberta cen- 
sors to be restricted to the simple classification of films. In November 
1972, the legislature of Alberta converted the censorship system into a 
classification system (almost identical to the system employed by the 
province of Manitoba), empowering the board to categorize some films 
“X” because of violent and sexually explicit content. 101 

As we have seen, censorship in Canada became — as it has re- 
mained — a provincial matter. Policymakers regarded the cinema as 
an entertainment industry, the objective of which was to make money, 
and motion pictures as property; accordingly, the provinces took re- 
sponsibility for its trade. 102 Thanks to the political nature of censorship, 
the first Canadian censors found themselves playing the role of guard- 
ians of national public morality and identity, with an anti-American 
emphasis. 103 They noticed that the vast majority of American films 
featured the Stars and Stripes flag, ignoring the Union Jack, which 
they declared was almost invisible; they urged filmmakers to produce 
films that featured British and Canadian heroism, which would have a 
significant impact on Canadian children. 104 Concern about American 
influence intensified in 1913, when censors objected to what they saw 
as the flag waving that characterized American films. 105 During World 
War I, they were concerned that American films played up the Amer- 
ican war effort while downplaying that of the British. In addition, they 
were concerned that Canadian women “seeing men fall on the field of 
battle [would] raise their feelings to such an extent that the necessary 
consent of a wife to allow her husband go to the front, or of a mother 
her son, [would] not be obtainable. ” 106 

About this time, censors found themselves in the middle of a moral 
dilemma, one demanding nothing less than public acknowledgement. 
During and after the war, “thousands of its troops were bringing back 
socially reprehensible souvenirs. 107 As early as 1916, a furor erupted 
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when the Ontario censor banned the film Damaged Goods (1915), which 
the Manitoba censors had passed, as had censors in the United States. 
On 20 January 1916, the makers of the him, the Mutual Film Company, 
arranged a private test screening in Toronto. According to a writer for 


the Toronto Telegram, the select audience (mostly women) approved of 
what the him depicted, explaining that it had great educational value, 


whereas the censor judged that the public generally would hnd the 
material offensive. 108 Interestingly, the federal government was so con- 
cerned about an epidemic of venereal disease after the war that in 1919 
it initiated a conference with the provinces, prior to setting up vd clin- 
ics across the country. 109 

CHANGING ATTITUDES 

For more than three decades, censors across Canada — like their col- 
leagues elsewhere — provided what was widely regarded as a “public 
service.” On the one hand, operating behind closed doors, they cut and 
sometimes banned hlms on the grounds that such actions were neces- 
sary to protect the commonweal. 110 With an eye on British standards, 
they excised scenes that depicted “cruelty to animals, ‘indelicate’ sex 
relations, scenes disparaging public figures and institutions, the modus 
operandi of criminals, misrepresentation of police methods, offensive 
vulgarity and impropriety in conduct or dress, nudity, the use of drugs,” 
and so on. 111 On the other hand, they and the regulatory process they 
constituted implicitly ensured that the police would not seize hlms and 
thereby disrupt the exhibition business. 

Flowever, simmering dissatisfaction with this arrangement grad- 
ually increased, crystallizing during the late 1940s, when a growing 
number of people inside as well as outside the movie industry began 
to chafe under systems they regarded as overly bureaucratic, political, 
puritanical, and ultimately self-serving. In 1946, Canadians had every 
reason to feel that they were over -regulated, in censorship and other 
regimes, a situation confirmed by the statistics. In the United States, 
six state-supported censorship boards served 141.4 million people; 
in Great Britain, a single board served 49.2 million. Canada, with a 
population of only 12.3 million, had eight censorship boards. 112 Many 
industry analysts called for one national board of censors, although 



they generally acknowledged that Quebec would never subscribe to 
a national system of censorship. Major figures inside and outside the 
industry claimed that the time had come to fight censorship; after all, 
they argued, Canada was vast in size and diverse in culture and reli- 
gion. Reports in the Canadian Film Weekly show that distributors and 
exhibitors focused on three grievances. First, all too often local in- 
terest groups won censors’ attention and were able to influence their 
judgments. Second, representatives of the industry were rarely, if ever, 
permitted to sit on censorship boards. Third, what had originally been 
intended as a public service had become a money-making operation. 
Industry analysts noted that, in 1946, it cost distributors in Great 
Britain $10 to have a reel of film reviewed, where exhibitors operated 
4,850 movie theatres; in Canada, where exhibitors operated only 1,640 
theatres, it cost distributors $33 to have the first reel reviewed. 113 One 
argument, advanced by opponents inside as well as outside the industry, 
was that film censorship violated democratic freedoms. Another was 
that the Motion Picture Production Code of 1930, a set of guidelines 
introduced by Will H. Hays to govern the content of motion pictures, 
should render censorship unnecessary. 

Many early reformers had regarded moviegoing as a violation of 
the Sabbath, and thanks to effective lobbying on the part of an alli- 
ance of church and labour groups they had succeeded in pressuring 
the Dominion government to pass the Lord’s Day Act. These lobbyists 
argued that "uninterrupted toil was brutalizing” and that people needed 
a day of rest so that they could devote time to their spiritual, moral, 
and physical development. 114 Taking effect in 11 July 1906, the Lord’s 
Day Act restricted trade, labour, and recreation on Sunday, with the 
result that games of chance organized for gain, not to mention public 
performances and public meetings for which the public paid an admis- 
sion fee, were prohibited. 115 Interestingly, in 1913 the Methodist Church 
proposed to establish a chain of movie theatres in every large city in 
the Dominion of Canada with a view to public uplift. The movement, 
which started in Vancouver, planned to screen films that would deal 
with church work being carried out in congregations throughout the 
world. As Wetherell and Kmet put it, Sabbatarians understood leisure 
not as rest or enjoyment but as useful and morally improving activ- 
ity, that is, as a means of living a personal and social life of “quality.” 
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In the wake of the Lord’s Day Act, popular secular activities such as 
baseball games and dances, which would have been held on Sundays 
before 1907, were thus gradually replaced by church services and private 
pursuits such as reading the scriptures or undertaking charity work. 
The law clearly prohibited the screening of movies. Some exhibitors 
attempted to circumvent the Lord’s Day Act by continuing to screen 
films on Sunday but free of any formal charge. Instead, patrons were 
asked to put whatever they regarded as an appropriate donation onto a 
plate; many donated nothing at all, however, and such efforts proved 
fruitless. 116 It was not until 24 April 1985 that the Supreme Court of 
Canada finally struck down the Lord’s Day Act, arguing that its pro- 
visions violated freedom of religion as guaranteed by the Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms. 117 

During the period following World War II, attitudes became in- 
creasingly liberal. The development of television during the 1950s and 
the flood of sexually explicit and violent films during the 1960s marked 
the end of censorship as a secretive, arbitrary practice and its replace- 
ment by classification as a transparent one, undertaken expressly to 
provide a guide for film patrons. Television also reduced the number 
of children in attendance at movie theatres. Moreover, the CBC, not 
to mention television stations in nearby American cities such as Buf- 
falo and Detroit, offered Canadians uncensored versions of films that 
had been cut or rejected by provincial boards. 118 During the 1960s, the 
campaign conducted by film societies across Canada to abolish censor- 
ship accordingly intensified. 119 Anti-censorship arguments exposed the 
subjective nature of censorship judgments and underscored the claim 
that censorship as it had traditionally operated was of limited practical 
value. 120 One by one, the provinces followed Quebec and transformed 
“censorship” boards into “classification" boards. 121 

The censors’ response to Tom Jones (1963), which toured the prai- 
ries in 1964, signalled that the old system was no longer tenable. This 
lavish, freewheeling adaptation of Henry Fielding’s eighteenth-century 
picaresque novel depicts a young man’s bawdy experiences. Tom Jones, 
an abandoned orphan raised by aristocrats, is a devilishly good-looking 
young man who has a way with women, although he loves only one, 
Sophie Western. Tom’s attempts to woo Sophie and the many adven- 
tures that befall him, including a sword fight in the forest and bedroom 
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romps, lead him to London, where a duel with a jealous husband lands 
him in prison waiting to be hanged. The secret of Tom’s birth is even- 
tually revealed, his life is saved, and he secures Sophie’s love. The film, 
with its carfe diem theme, extended the limits of artistic expression and 
marked a watershed in British cinema, winning Oscars for Best Picture, 
Best Director, Best Adapted Screenplay, and Best Score. 

P. J. A. Fleming, the Alberta censor, viewed the film in January 1964 
and judged that seventy seconds had to be cut before Albertans could 
see it. Fleming liked to boast that Alberta’s censorship board was the 
"toughest in Canada. ’ 122 Flenry Beissel, the president of the Edmonton 
Film Society, created a fuss when he publicly challenged censorship 
in general and Fleming’s arbitrary decision in particular. As a result of 
the debate in the legislature and in the press, in May 1964 the Alberta 
cabinet approved an “Adults Only” category for the film, ten years after 
Ontario pioneered this innovation. The Saskatchewan censors exam- 
ined the film about the same time, finding it immoral; in particular, 
they were offended by the scene that featured Tom Jones in bed with a 
woman, which violated the prevailing sense of cinematic decorum, and 
demanded that it be cut. Eventually, though, the Saskatchewan censors 
approved a version of the film for exhibition to adults only. In contrast, 
the Manitoba censors liked the film, declaring that they “couldn’t wait to 
see it again,” although they likewise gave it a “Restricted” rating, albeit 
without proposing cuts. 123 Similarly, Ontario censors, who viewed the 
film in August, enjoyed it immensely and refused to cut a single scene. 124 

Arguably, these rather diverse responses to Tom Jones are indicative 
of the social changes that took place during the post— World War II 
period — cultural dynamics that shaped the evolution of film censor- 
ship throughout North America. For half a century, motion picture 
censorship had served as "a repressive mechanism,” representing a 
broadly based cluster of attitudes toward behaviour and discourse. As 
historian David C. Jones aptly puts it, the notion underlying the prin- 
ciple of censorship, and the decisions reached by censorship boards, 
was that too much reality could be harmful. 125 One might also see 
the movement to censor movies as a product of local resistance to the 
enormous expansion of the movie industry and its growing influence 
during the first half of the twentieth century on cultural practices 
throughout the United States and Canada. While prairie elites might 
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welcome certain elements of this industry — namely, those that con- 
firmed their community’s status as a bona fide metropolis, such as 
elegant theatres and the availability of “the latest" popular enter- 
tainments — they might also denounce those elements they saw as 
potential threats to the social and moral order of their world. Like 
their counterparts elsewhere, film exhibitors in the prairie West were 
obliged to negotiate these ambivalent and shifting attitudes in order 
to stay in business. 
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GRAND ENTERTAINMENT: 
MOVIE EXHIBITION DURING THE 
PICTURE PALACE ERA, 1311 TO 1932 


On 4 December 1915, the Allen family formed a holding company called 
Canadian Paramount Pictures Corporation Limited, consolidating the 
nine theatres they operated and their film exchanges, including Famous 
Players Film Service, and shortly afterwards moved their headquarters 
to Toronto. It should be said that they relocated their organization at a 
critical time. 1 The city of Toronto grew enormously in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries, increasing from a population of 181,215 
in 1891 to 521,893 in 1921, thanks to the flow of migrants from rural 
areas and small towns and to the influx of immigrants from overseas. 
By 1918, Toronto had established itself not only as the second largest 
city in Canada but also as one of the major economic and cultural cen- 
tres of North America. About 80 percent of the population had British 
ancestry and more than 75 percent were Protestant, mainly Anglican, 
Presbyterian, and Methodist. 2 

Toronto’s boom was conspicuous in the pace of building construc- 
tion and in the rapid expansion of civic services, such as electricity, 
telephone, paved roads, water works, sanitation, and the street railway 
system. 3 As Patricia McFIugh points out, the city offered spectators 
a twentieth-century cityscape that included the Provincial Parlia- 
ment Building (completed in 1892), Massey Hall (1894), the City Hall 
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(1899), and the Royal Alexandra Theatre (1907). 4 One could also see 
the city’s affluence in recent cultural and recreational developments, 
such as the founding of the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, the build- 
ing of the Mutual Street Arena, and the construction of a new Central 
ymca. Plans for the establishment of the Art Gallery of Ontario, the 
Royal Ontario Museum, and a zoo (in Riverdale Park) were well under 
way. In addition, the city boasted three morning papers, the Globe, the 
Mail and Empire, and the World, with a combined circulation of over 
150,000, and three evening papers, the News, the Star, and the Tele- 
gram, with a combined circulation of 190, 000. 5 In short, Toronto had 
become the largest market in Canada for commercial entertainment, 
including the movies, so it is not surprising that the Allens saw it as 
the logical place from which to oversee the national chain of theatres 
they had established while they were located in Calgary. 6 Jule moved 
first and Jay followed. 

This relocation took place during the first years of World War I, 
which adversely affected the flow of movies into Canada and required 
exhibitors to develop some new strategies, as well as to demonstrate 
their willingness to contribute to the war effort. 7 The Allens sup- 
ported the war effort in a number of ways. For example, the managers 
of their theatres collected money for the war chest. As well, they 
sent S. W. (Sam) Smith, an associate of Lord Beaverbrook, to Great 
Britain to acquire films, because, as we have seen, patrons and ex- 
hibitors alike, especially in Ontario, objected to the preponderance 
of American films being screened, particularly those that displayed 
“American self-glorification. ' 8 Jay wanted to satisfy the demand for 
British films; however, it was difficult to sell British films to Canada 
directly, because British producers wanted to distribute their work in 
the United States. 9 They purchased a number of films that became 
big money makers, including The Battle of the Somme (1916). They 
also distributed propaganda films or dramatized newsreels; indeed, 
Canada became one of the first countries to use motion pictures in 
the war effort. The Dominion government realized that, when left to 
distributors, propaganda films received poor distribution; consequently, 
in 1917, W. J. Hanna, the government’s Food Controller, authorized the 
formation of the Motion Picture Committee (mpc) of the Food Con- 
troller, charging it with the task of promoting the special films made 
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by the department to inform the public on the important war measure 
of food control. 10 Leading members of the movie industry, including 
Jule and Jay Allen and Clair Hague, served on the committee. 11 Other 
departments, such as the Dominion Victory Loan Committee (dvl c), 
sponsored films encouraging Canadians to buy war bonds. 12 Most of 
these films were produced by Famous Players— Lasky Corporation and 
featured a variety of stars, including Mary Pickford, Douglas Fair- 
banks, and Charlie Chaplin, but in fact they were adaptations of the 
US Liberty Loan films. 13 

After the war, Jule and Jay created British Films Limited, a company 
geared to meeting “the ever-increasing demand of the patriotic people 
of Canada for the display of British films on the Canadian screens.” 14 
In light of this demand, the Allens wanted to import, distribute, and 
screen the leading photoplays telling stories about life in Great Brit- 
ain and Canada. Accordingly, they travelled to Britain and purchased 
through their London office a wide variety of British films, including 
The Better Ole (1919), a comedy inspired by a Bruce Bairnsfather car- 
toon. The Allens screened the film in all their theatres; it played at the 
Allen Theatre in Calgary during the last week of February 1919 and 
again during the third week of November 1921, generating consider- 
able profit for their organization. 15 “Old Bill” also inspired a number of 
works. For example, Bairnsfather wrote and directed Carry On, Ser- 
geant (1928), which depicted life in the trenches from the Canadian 
perspective. Produced by Canadian International Films studios in Tren- 
ton, Ontario, the film premiered at the Regent Theatre, Toronto, on 10 
November 1928; it has been described as “the Canadian cinema’s most 
expensive flop.” 16 Other exhibitors expanded the market for British films 
by organizing weeks of all-British films, but these schemes had limited 
impact: exhibitors across Canada made little attempt to invest in the 
local production of films. Ultimately, Canadian exhibitors, even those 
who, like the Allens, were successful in creating regional, even national 
chains, and attempted to be sensitive to the preferences of local audi- 
ences and to engage local investors, did not contribute significantly to 
the development of a Canadian film industry; indeed, their success as 
exhibitors was largely dependent on the strength of their connections 
with the American film industry. 
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Figure 35. The Allen Theatre , a major feature of the Moose Jaw Cultural Centre. The theatre 
later became the Capitol and then, in 2003, the Mae Wilson. Photo by Robert M. Seiler. 



Figure 36. Interior of the Allen Theatre, Moose Jaw. Photo by Bob Hoskins. 
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BUILDING CAMPAIGN, I 9 1 5 — I 7 

From 1915 to 1917, the Allens erected only three movie theatres, thanks 
to the seriously reduced availability of labour and building materials. 
They built Allen theatres in Moose Jaw, Brandon, and Toronto. In 
completing these projects under rather difficult conditions, they dem- 
onstrated not only their confidence in the Canadian economy and their 
commitment to developing the theatre as a unique space but also their 
policy of encouraging local entrepreneurs to become shareholders in 
the individual businesses they had created. 17 

In 1916, the Allens hired James C. Teague to revive a project they 
had abandoned at the start of the war, namely, building the Monarch 
Theatre at 51 Main Street in Moose Jaw, a fast-growing community 
nestled in the picturesque valley where the Moose Jaw River meets 
Thunder Creek. The community dates from 1883, when the CPR lo- 
cated its maintenance yards there, explaining that the site was ideally 
located in terms of its distance from other divisional points at Winnipeg 
and Calgary. 18 Rapid settlement of the area after the turn of the century 
ushered in a commercial and an industrial boom: between 1901 and 
1911, the population of Moose Jaw increased from 1,558 to 13,823. The 
city became a wholesale distribution and industrial centre for a large 
area of the province. The optimism running through the community 
could be seen in a number of developments (when the community was 
incorporated as a city in 1903, officials described it as a city of “Pride 
and Promise”). The Moose Jaw Times, founded in 1889, became a semi- 
weekly in 1904, and the Evening News became a semi-weekly in 1906. 
Crescent Park, the site of a make-work project featuring paths, water- 
ways, and a bridge, opened in 1906. The public library was built during 
1912— 13, at a cost of $110,000. 

Teague modified the theatre plans slightly, and builders completed 
the structure, the steel beams of which had stood like a blot on the land- 
scape. The building, now called the Allen Theatre, cost $135,000 and 
was completed in 1916. In true booster fashion, a correspondent for the 
Moose Jaw Daily News observed that the facility, the finest of its kind 
in the prairie West, could be called a "made-in-Moose Jaw building.” 19 

The brick-clad exterior of the facility, like the exterior of the Allen 
Theatre built three years earlier in Calgary, resembled a Venetian 
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palazzo. Four pseudo-pilasters, each topped with a terracotta mask 
of a mythological figure, separated the upper facade into three bays. 
Patrons entered the theatre via the middle bay, which featured a 
kiosk, set back from the sidewalk. The auditorium accommodated 500 
patrons and the balcony another 410. A Chicago-based cathedral and 
theatre decorator, A. Jasinski, completed the ceiling and the walls, giv- 
ing them quasi-classical designs, such as cherubs in bas-relief and the 
Allen Theatre crest. 

As we have seen, the Allens concentrated on creating movie theatres 
that provided the best possible environment for screening and watching 
motion pictures. Characteristically, they installed the latest equipment, 
including projectors supplied by the Nicholas Power Company of New 
York City. They hired an eight-piece ensemble and installed a grand 
piano so that the musicians could provide an appropriate background 
for watching movies. The management marked the opening of the the- 
atre on 19 August 1916 with a gala celebration. 20 

From 1916 to 1922, the Allens pursued a policy of continuous program- 
ming, screening quality movies, providing fine musical accompaniment, 
and reserving seats, all for an admission ranging from ten cents for chil- 
dren to fifteen cents for adults. They screened films at the Allen Theatre 
until October; during the full entertainment season, they hosted road 
shows, supplied by Winnipeg’s Walker Theatre, and vaudeville acts, 
supplied by the Orpheum circuit. Churches and church societies used 
the theatre on Sundays, free of charge. 

Just before moving their operation to Toronto, the Allens hired 
architect J. W. Kirkland to build a 700-seat movie facility in Brandon, 
Manitoba. A thriving transportation, distribution, and marketing centre, 
Brandon boasted four movie theatres at the time: the Arcade, built in 
1905, the Starland and the Bijou, both dating to 1909, and the Princess, 
which opened in 1910. 21 All four featured a wide range of entertainment, 
combining movies and live productions, both professional and amateur, 
and charging admission fees that ranged from ten cents for children to 
fifteen cents for adults. In addition, two legitimate theatres operated 
in the town. The Empire, which opened in 1914, featured controversial 
speakers, while the Strand, built in 1916, featured “big names,” includ- 
ing Fannie Ward, Billie Burke, and Francis X. Bushman, not to mention 
travelling and local stage productions. 22 
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Figure 37. The Allen Theatre (later the Capitol), Brandon, ca. 1964. Photo by Arthur Osborne. 



Figure 38. Postcard showing the interior of the Allen Theatre, Brandon, ca. 1920. 
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The Allen Theatre in Brandon opened in 1917, at 113 8th Street. 
We know that local firms supplied the labour and the materials for 
this made-in-Brandon facility, but otherwise details regarding its con- 
struction are scant. 23 Kirkland downplayed the exterior, focusing on the 
interior and attending to the decorative details that affected the movie- 
going experience. The builders clad the facade with red bricks, laid in 
a pattern of interlocking diamonds, which moved upwards in columns. 
Four pilasters on the upper level separated the space into three bays, a 
single-hung window standing at the centre of each. Kirkland gave the 
interior, including the auditorium, which resembled a Roman amphi- 
theatre, a Beaux Arts treatment. Large bowl-shaped chandeliers hung 
from the border at regular intervals. The manager organized a gala cele- 
bration on 14 July 1917 to mark the official opening of the new Allen 
Theatre, and according to a correspondent for the Brandon Daily Sun , 
people in formal attire packed the building. 24 

Over the years, the management of the Brandon Allen Theatre fea- 
tured Paramount and Artcraft films, in addition to live performances, 
charging an admission of five cents for children and fifteen cents for 
adults for matinee performances and ten cents for children and fifteen 
cents for adults for evening performances. During the last week of 
September 1918, management screened Hearts of the World (1918), the 
controversial feature film D. W. Griffith made for the Artcraft Company. 25 

Business in Brandon, as elsewhere throughout their empire, fal- 
tered for the Allens during the Spanish flu pandemic of 1918—19, which 
reached Quebec City on 8 September 1918, killing nine American sol- 
diers, and moved westward on troop trains, reaching Winnipeg on 30 
September, Calgary on 2 October 1918, and Vancouver on 5 October 
1918. 26 Between thirty thousand and fifty thousand Canadians died dur- 
ing the epidemic. Reporters noted that the ban on holding meetings in 
public places would affect about 125 theatres across western Canada and 
North Dakota, including those in such centres as Calgary, Edmonton, 
Medicine Hat, Swift Current, Moose Jaw, Regina, and Winnipeg. The 
writer also highlighted the economic impact of these closures, noting 
that these theatres employed about six hundred people, whose weekly 
salaries totalled about $15,000. Apparently, the loss in rentals amounted 
to about $6,000 per week. 27 
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DEVISING A TRANSCONTINENTAL ARCHITECTURE 


The campaign to establish a made-in-Canada chain of movie theatres 
stretching from coast to coast had moved to another level in 1916, when 
the major exhibitors sought the services of the American architects 
who had pioneered the development of a building designed expressly 
for screening motion pictures. The Nathanson organization hired 
Thomas W. Lamb, the New York— based architect who had designed 
the 1913 Regent Theatre, a facility devoted exclusively to screening 
motion pictures, to transform the Majestic Theatre in Toronto into 
the Regent Theatre, a deluxe facility that opened in 1916 and became 
the nucleus of the Famous Players chain (as we will see in chapter 6). 
Not to be outdone, the Allen organization hired C. Howard Crane, a 
Detroit-based architect who had just designed the Majestic Theatre, 
a 1,651-seat facility that opened in 1915 at 4120 Woodward Avenue, 
in Detroit. Crane planned and built many deluxe movie theatres for 
Allen Theatre Enterprises; by and large, these represented variations 
on the organization and the ornamentation of the 1917 Allen Theatre 
in Toronto, which soon became the flagship theatre of their chain. 28 

By 1915, Crane had demonstrated an impressive ability to design 
elegant theatres of every scale and scope. Like Lamb, he deployed the 
“Adam” style, a school of design and decoration that can be traced to 
the work of Scottish architect Robert Adam (1728—92) and his brother, 
James Adam (1740—94), who ran a company that designed, built, and 
decorated mansions and upper-class country houses in England and 
Scotland. 29 Characteristically, the brothers Adam harmonized the ex- 
terior and the interior of their buildings, applying simple architectural 
elements to facades, such as pilasters or columns, Palladian windows, 
pediments, and portals, suggesting Roman triumphal arches, arran- 
ging these according to the principles of balance and symmetry and 
decorating the surface with balustrades and cornices. They covered the 
ceilings and the walls of the interiors with a variety of plaster bas-relief 
forms, such as circles, ovals, and rectangles, embellishing these with 
cartouches, garlands of leaves and flowers, medallions, ribbons, swags, 
and urns, painting these in elaborate colour schemes. 

Fanciful yet linear, the Adam style predominated in England and 
Scotland up to the 1790s and across North America up to the 1830s. 
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Architects, artists, and designers rediscovered the work of the brothers 
Adam during the Beaux Arts period, roughly from 1880 to 1920. Crane 
ran offices in Detroit and Windsor, Ontario, out of which he handled 
his Canadian contracts. He earned much acclaim for the movie theatres 
he designed for William Fox, among other movie magnates, including 
his Byzantine masterpiece, the 5,000-seat facility in St. Louis called the 
Fox Theatre. Built in 1929, the theatre still stands. 30 

Modelling the Toronto Allen Theatre on the Detroit Majestic Thea- 
tre, Crane applied neoclassical principles to the design of the exterior of 
the facility, including symmetry and repetition. He deployed the straight 
line and the arch to great effect, suggesting the loggia of a Venetian 
palazzo. 31 Patrons entered the theatre via an outer lobby and a spacious 
foyer, and from there they walked through one of four archways to enter 
the auditorium, designed as a Roman amphitheatre and decorated in 
the Adam style, the colours old rose, ivory, and French grey predomin- 
ating. The tiered seating was arranged into three sections, the first (the 
closest to the screen) being bowl-shaped; two cross-aisles separated the 
second from the third, which served as a balcony. 



Figure 39. The Allen Theatre (later the Tivoli), Toronto, 1919. Photograph by Arthur Goss. 
City of Toronto Archives, fonds 1231, item no. 842. 
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Figure 40. Interior of the Allen Theatre, Toronto, 1917. City of Toronto Archives, fonds 251, 
series 1278, file no. 160. 


The management, including Ben Cronk, who served as the local 
manager, pledged to offer the entertainment-seeking public “artistic, 
refined film productions," along with “painstaking and courteous ser- 
vice” and top-quality music. Admission prices for adults ranged from 
fifteen to twenty-five cents for matinee performances (with reserved 
seating at twenty-five cents) and from twenty-five to fifty cents for 
evening performances. Violinist Luigi Romanelli, who served as the 
Allens’ music director, and keyboardist Roland Todd provided musical 
accompaniment. 

Like their colleagues at other Allen theatres, the managers organized 
a gala evening on io November 1917 to mark the official opening of the 
Toronto facility. The event served as another demonstration of the skill 
with which exhibitors advertised their “product," not to mention the im- 
portant role that the architectural features of “purpose-built" theatres 
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played in legitimatizing motion pictures as an art form and moviegoing 
as a cultural practice. It also illustrated the competing cultural dis- 
courses — British and American, popular and elite — that converged 
at the Canadian movie theatre during this period. The Allen family, 
together with local business and civic leaders, attended the grand event, 
which included a screening of Cecil B. DeMille’s The Little American 
(1917), a war film starring Mary Pickford, Toronto’s favourite daughter, 
and two newcomers, Wallace Beery and Ramon Novarro. 

The Toronto theatre served as the Allens’ headquarters. According to 
Floyd S. Chalmers, who interviewed the Allens in 1920, every weekday 
Jule and Jay, responsible for selecting the films that were screened at 
Allen theatres across the country, convened a “miniature grand jury” 
at the theatre; Herb Allen and Ben Cronk, the supervisors of all the 
Toronto theatres, took part in these deliberations. Interestingly, on aver- 
age 75 percent of the motion pictures screened at these meetings were 
rejected as being unsuitable for their clientele. Usually, a film deemed 
suitable was exhibited first at their main Toronto theatre. The “jury” 
believed that Toronto motion picture fans were “very, very critical" and 
that if these people approved of a film it was ready to tour the country. 32 
They then purchased anywhere from three to eight copies of the film 
with a view to sending it to theatres across the country. 

A SHIFTING CONTEXT AND THE BUILDING CAMPAIGN 
OF 1918 — 21 

Despite the difficulties World War I created, the growing popularity of 
motion pictures translated into increasing profits, encouraging leading 
producers and distributors to expand their operations. With the out- 
break of war, British and European production had virtually stopped, 
leaving the development of the art and the industry to American com- 
panies. From 1914 to 1924 American companies produced 90 percent 
of the films that were exhibited. 33 Vertically integrated motion picture 
companies, that is, those that oversee a product from the planning stage 
through the production and the distribution stages to the consumption 
stage, vied for pre-eminence. 

Adolph Zukor, a Hungarian-born Jew, understood the importance 
of vertical integration early in his career as a movie impresario. 34 He 
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began as the operator of a grand nickelodeon 
in New York City, convinced that motion pic- 
tures would become a major cultural force. In 
1912, he secured the rights to distribute The 
Loves of Queen Elizabeth (1912), a French film 
starring Sarah Bernhardt, then billed as the 
greatest actress in the world. This venture was a 
huge success, and with the profits he organized 
Famous Players, a production company geared 
to presenting photographed versions of plays, in- 
cluding Edwin S. Porter’s The Prisoner of Zenda 
(1913), starring James Flackett, and The Count 
of Monte Cristo (1912— 13), starring Hobart Bos- 
worth, a character actor with stage experience. 

Zukor soon realized that distributing his films 
was a major challenge. 

Meanwhile, in 1912, W. W. Hodkinson orga- 
nized the merger of eleven rental bureaus to 
form Paramount Pictures, the first nationwide 
feature film distributor in the industry. 35 Hod- 
kinson thought that Paramount would help producers finance their 
pictures by way of advance rentals from the exchanges; in return, the 
firm would charge producers a distribution fee of 35 percent of the 
gross to cover operating costs and to provide a built-in profit. Soon, the 
producers of the best films signed up, including Famous Players, Jesse 
L. Lasky Feature Play Company, Bosworth, and Oliver Morosco. Zukor 
chafed at the terms, however, and resolved to go into distribution him- 
self. Via a set of intricate manoeuvres, including the June 1916 merger 
of Famous Players with Jesse Lasky ’s studio to form the Famous Play- 
ers— Lasky Corporation, he emerged as the director of an integrated 
company, one that would serve as the model for the "studio system." 
Paramount Pictures became the (giant) distribution subsidiary of the 
new firm. Famous Players— Lasky, which was based in Hollywood, would 
go on to produce highly successful “family" pictures, seldom creating 
"deep" films but nevertheless providing agreeable light entertainment. 36 
Controlling the best talent in the industry enabled Zukor to domin- 
ate the field. By 1918, Paramount was distributing 220 feature films. 37 



Figure 41. Adolph Zukor, president of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation. Photo 
courtesy of Photofest. 
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Figure 42. Advertisement for Adolph Zukor’s Famous Players Film Company, which had 
just released The Prisoner of Zenda (1913). Moving Picture World, 25 January 1913, 331. 


Zukor had learned an important lesson from the development of the 
First National Exhibitors’ Circuit (see chapter i). He resolved to enter 
the exhibition business — and to increase his company’s revenue — 
because the cost of producing films kept going up, thanks to the price 
of screenplays and the salaries of stars. 38 Late in 1919, Zukor obtained 
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a loan of $i million from Kuhn, Loeb & Company, investment bankers 
on Wall Street, with a view to covering a stock flotation, and with this 
support he embarked on a massive campaign of theatre acquisition and 
construction, planning to operate first-run venues in all the major metro- 
politan centres. His representatives, known as “the wrecking crew” and 
"the dynamite gang,” coerced independent exhibitors to lease Famous 
Players— Lasky Corporation films and to sell or to lease their facilities 
by threatening those who refused, telling them that their film service 
would be cut off and that Paramount would build or lease competing 
facilities nearby, tactics employed fifteen years earlier by Edison Trust 
agents. 39 By 1919, Zukor had acquired or built 303 first-run theatres, 
adding exhibition to his production and distribution activities. By 1921, 
he had acquired or built 400 theatres in the United States and Canada. 
First National executives followed his example, and (as we have seen) 
built a studio in Burbank, California. Zukor achieved a major victory 
in this campaign when in 1926 he acquired the controlling interest in 
the Balaban and Katz chain, comprising 93 theatres in and around Chi- 
cago. This chain had served as First National’s major base. 

In Canada, meanwhile, the Allens were enjoying great success. From 
1918 to 1921, their business strategy had enabled them to dominate 
the market in the prairie West, challenging the opposition by build- 
ing bigger movie palaces and acquiring more luxurious theatres. They 
believed that their business prospects looked good indeed. After all, 
young people in increasing numbers were flocking to movie theatres, 
in search of fun and excitement. Their latest expansion campaign in- 
cluded building deluxe facilities in urban centres across the country, 
including Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, and Vancouver. In 1919, Jay 
travelled to Europe, staying three months. He inspected motion picture 
production plants in Great Britain and France and talked to producers 
about the kinds of movies the Canadian public wanted to see. 40 As 
well, the Allens bought John Schuberg’s chain of theatres and his First 
National franchise in 1919, spending about $1 million. As we have seen, 
Schuberg operated fourteen theatres, including three first-run movie 
houses in Winnipeg and three first-run houses in Vancouver. Thus, 
by 1920 the Allens ran the largest movie exhibition chain in Canada, 
operating sixty theatres in twenty-one Canadian cities, many having a 
seating capacity of over two thousand. 41 According to at least one report, 
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these facilities represented an investment of $25 million. 42 Ultimately, 
their goal was to establish a worldwide circuit. As a columnist for the 
Cleveland Sunday News-Leader observed, they tried to expand into the 
United States, where they built a 3,400-seat facility in Cleveland, Ohio, 
and planned to build a 4,000-seat facility in Detroit. 43 In the United 
Kingdom, they acquired the most attractive property in London, the 
Empire Theatre and the Queen’s Hotel, in Leicester Square, for a price 
of $4 million, with a view to opening a grand movie palace. 44 Plans for 
expansion also included the USSR, where the Allens aimed to build a 
deluxe movie theatre in Smolensk. 

Not surprisingly, the Allens planned to open a third theatre in Ed- 
monton. They already controlled the Gem, a 490-seat facility built 
in 1914, and the Monarch, a 600-seat facility that opened the follow- 
ing year. A correspondent for the Edmonton Bulletin noted that the 
new Allen Theatre would bring the number of theatres in the chain 
to thirty- two. 45 



Figure 43. The Allen Theatre, Edmonton, 1918. Glenbow Archives ND -3-1039. 



Figure 44 . Interior of the Allen Theatre, Edmonton, 1919 . City of Edmonton Archives EA 
160 - 272 . 


The Allens hired H. L. (Herbert) Gage to draw up the plans for the 
deluxe facility, to be built at 10065 Jasper Avenue, at the very heart of 
Edmonton’s business district. The structure, modelled on the Toronto 
Allen, cost $150, 000. 46 The Allens announced that, according to “policy,” 
they would provide patrons with the best moviegoing experience that 
money could buy. By this, they meant building movie theatres in ac- 
cordance with the latest principles of science and art. They called their 
facilities "Temples of the Silent Art.” 47 

Characteristically, the architect downplayed the exterior, which, 
like the exterior of all their theatres, was meant to be dignified and un- 
pretentious in appearance, and instead concentrated on the auditorium, 
where the real “show” would take place. 48 Clad in rough, terracotta- 
coloured brick, the facade featured (on the street level) a wide entrance, 
which was flanked by two retail spaces. Two signs identified the theatre: 
one consisting of the words “ALLEN THEATRE” stretched across 
the front, above the windows and below the balustrade, and a second, 
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reading “ALLEN,” hung vertically. A correspondent for the Edmonton 
Bulletin noted that patrons were impressed by the Adamesque finish 
of the facility, the graceful lines and soft tones of which pleased the 
eye. 49 The auditorium, again laid out as a Roman amphitheatre, fea- 
tured seats that descended and sidewalls that curved inward toward 
the proscenium arch and the orchestra pit. 

Commentators noted that the Allens had given the comfort and 
safety of moviegoers much consideration. Commenting on the the- 
atre’s state-of-the-art ventilating system, for example, a correspondent 
for the Edmonton Journal remarked that "influenza germs would stand 
but little chance in such a purified atmosphere as this.” 50 The Allens’ 
attention to providing patrons a memorable moviegoing experience was 
also apparent in the installation of a Hillgreen-Lane pipe organ, cost- 
ing $15,000, and a Williams grand piano. 

Max Allen, the manager of the Edmonton Allen from 1918 to 1924, 
implemented the Allen entertainment policy. That is, he screened qual- 
ity motion pictures at reasonable prices, including Paramount, Artcraft, 
Select, and Goldwyn pictures, plus Roscoe “Fatty” Arbuckle comedies, 
Burton Holmes travelogues, and British weeklies, and featuring popu- 
lar Paramount and Artcraft players. 51 

The ritualized gala opening on 2 December 1918 was attended by 
many dignitaries, including the lieutenant governor of Alberta, as well as 
by many business and civic leaders. The mayor of Edmonton read tele- 
grams from various movie personalities and formally opened the facility, 
declaring that the event marked the dawn of an era of peace and pros- 
perity. The popular Hearts of the World served as the main attraction. 

STORM CLOUDS 

The Allens also decided to build another theatre in Saskatchewan, a de- 
luxe facility that opened in 1918 at 1801 nth Avenue, on the corner of 
nth Avenue and Broad Street, in the heart of Regina’s business district. 
The population of the city had grown from 6,169 i n : 9°8, when builders 
began work on the legislative buildings for the new province of Sask- 
atchewan, to 26,127 i n : 9 : 6. This was enough to support two vaudeville 
houses, the Regina and the Sherman, and three movie theatres, the 
Rex and the Rose, both of which the Allens had operated for a number 
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of years, and the Roseland. Economic prospects for the community 
looked good. Wheat prices were climbing, which they continued to do 
until 1920, when they began a collapse. Drought intensified the dif- 
ficulties, and the years from 1920 to 1924 were marked by a serious 
economic recession. 52 

Again, the Allens hired Herbert Gage to design the 1,000-seat, 
brick-and-steel structure. 53 Gage added a number of novel features to 
the design, giving the brickwork on the exterior an embroidered effect 
and eliminating pillars and posts in the interior. Despite labour short- 
ages caused by the flu epidemic, the general contractor completed this 
project in good time, at a cost of $85,000. 

The two-storey, brick-and-steel building, clad in red brick, offered 
passersby two similar facades, one facing Broad Street and one facing 
nth Avenue. 54 On the Broad Street side, shops occupied the bays in 
the middle and far end, and tall, narrow windows dominated the bays 
on the upper level; on the nth Avenue side, rectangular patterns dom- 
inated the bays on the street level and on the upper level. A large “T” 
superimposed on an “A,” the Allens monogram, crowned each of the 
pilasters and stood at the centre of the bays on the nth Avenue side. 



Figure 45. The Alien Theatre, Regina, 1918. Saskatchewan Archives Board R-B 13509. 
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Commentators praised the design as well as the ornamentation of 
the interior, especially the auditorium, which, like the Edmonton Allen, 
had been treated as if it were a Roman amphitheatre. Two wide aisles 
divided the seats into three sections. It featured a small stage and, in 
front of it, an orchestra pit, big enough to accommodate a concert grand 
piano and an ensemble of about six musicians. In their advertisements, 
the Allens promised to screen quality motion pictures at the new the- 
atre, including the first releases of Artcraft, Paramount, Select, and 
Goldwyn production companies. Characteristically, the management 
organized a gala celebration on 30 December 1918 to mark the official 
opening. Again, the event included a screening of Hearts of the World. 
On this occasion, a symphony orchestra from New York City provided 
the musical accompaniment. 55 

Buoyed by the success of these projects, in 1918 the Allens asked 
C. Howard Crane to build a deluxe, 2,200-seat facility at 285 Donald 
Street, Winnipeg, east of Portage Avenue and just opposite the en- 
trance to Eaton’s. 56 The Allens already controlled forty-six theatres and, 
in addition to this project, were building or planning to build eleven 
more, including deluxe theatres in Vancouver, Montreal, and Calgary, 
many designed by Crane, including the 3,400-seat Allen Theatre in 
Cleveland, built in 1921. However, the Allens experienced several de- 
velopments along the way that affected business negatively, including 
(as mentioned) the Spanish flu pandemic. 

By May 1919, the Allens had completed their arrangements for build- 
ing the Winnipeg Allen. Gage told the press that work on the Donald 
Street project would get underway in June, by which time the leases of 
a number of tenants occupying the property would have expired, and 
that workers would then demolish the buildings standing on the site. 
He predicted that the new Allen Theatre would be open for business 
on 1 December 1919. Soon, however, a major labour dispute forced the 
workers to put down their tools. 57 

When negotiations between management and labour in the building 
and metal trades broke down on 15 May 1919, the Winnipeg Trades and 
Labour Council called a general strike. 58 At issue were the principle of 
collective bargaining, better wages, and the improvement of often dread- 
ful working conditions. Within two hours, about 30,000 workers left 
their jobs, turning the life of Winnipeg (a city of 170,000) upside down. 
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Figure 46. Architects sketch of Winnipeg’s Allen Theatre. Manitoba Free Press, 29 November 
1919, 5. Provincial Archives of Manitoba, Winnipeg— Theatres - Allen 2, negative no. 9863. 


Public-sector employees such as policemen, firemen, postal workers, 
streetcar workers, telephone operators, and employees of waterworks 
and other utilities joined the workers on strike in an impressive dis- 
play of working-class solidarity. On i June 1919, 10,000 war veterans 
showed their support by marching on the provincial legislature. Be- 
fore the strikers returned to work on 25 June 1919, the government had 
arrested ten leaders of the Central Strike Committee and members 
of the Royal North-West Mounted Police had charged into a crowd of 
strikers, resulting in thirty causalities, including one death. 

As Kirwan Cox writes, the strike affected the Allen organization 
in three ways . 59 First, all theatre construction in Winnipeg came to a 
halt, meaning that the Allen Theatre was not going to be completed 
on time — or on budget. Second, the strike adversely affected attend- 
ance, a major source of the Allens’ revenue. Projectionists walked out, 
forcing the managers to take over; backing the strike, patrons boycotted 
movie theatres. Third, convinced that the Bolshevik Revolution was 
going to sweep across Canada, John Schuberg (who had been losing 
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money) sold his theatre holdings, including the best theatres in the city: 
the Province, the Bijou, and the Gaiety. As noted, the Allens acquired 
these theatres from Schuberg during the spring of 1919, plus the First 
National franchise, spending about $1 million. 60 

In the aftermath of the strike, the builders began this made-in- 
Winnipeg project on 5 July 1919 and completed the building in good 
time, despite an early snowfall that arrived just as the workers were 
putting on the roof. During the last weeks of the project, three crews 
worked eight-hour shifts around the clock to complete the interior 
decorations. They completed the project late in December. 

The new “Temple of the Silent Art," as it was heralded in adver- 
tisements, bore a striking resemblance to the 1917 Allen Theatre in 
Toronto. Commentators remarked on the plain exterior, which they 
nevertheless found to be dignified and pleasing. 61 At the upper level, 
eight fluted Corinthian pilasters, standing on a massive lintel and sup- 
porting a massive frieze, separated the brick facade into seven bays, 
each featuring a Palladian window fitted with a wrought iron railing. 
At street level, large pillars separated the space into five bays: four 
shops (two on either side) flanking the wide entrance, at the centre 
of which stood a ticket office. A flat, metal marquee stretching across 
the entrance and extending out to the edge of the sidewalk protected 
moviegoers during inclement weather. Finally, a sign hanging verti- 
cally at the middle of the entrance identified the building: a circular 
section on the top carried the word “ALLEN,” a narrow section car- 
ried the word “THEATRE,” and a rectangular section at the bottom 
of the sign carried the word "PHOTOPLAYS.” 

Commentators praised the Adamesque design Crane gave to the 
interior, especially the enormous auditorium, which featured a 40-foot 
ceiling, plus a massive dome with a great crystal chandelier, elabor- 
ately decorated side walls curving toward the massive proscenium arch, 
(60 feet long and 40 feet high), and wave upon wave of large, padded 
seats, fourteen hundred altogether, which formed a semi-circle. 62 As in 
other Allen theatres, American decorator Theodore Jagmin designed 
the plaster work, which included figures and patterns in bas-relief. 

Creating the appropriate “atmosphere” for watching movies — as 
the Allens explained in their advertisements — included providing 
the appropriate music and altering the lighting to complement the 
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films being screened. 63 For this theatre, Crane designed not a conven- 
tional orchestra pit but a curved bandshell, which he located behind 
the proscenium arch; there, obscured by a small, artificial hedge, the 
orchestra of fifteen players produced music to accompany the films. 
The Allens also installed a Hillgreen-Lane concert pipe organ, im- 
ported from Alliance, Ohio, at a cost of $20,000, to the left of the pit. 

Commentators described the richly furnished mezzanine, measur- 
ing 120 feet wide by 30 feet deep, as the most attractive feature of the 
interior. 64 The Allens furnished the area with richly upholstered chairs 
and settees, oak writing desks, and rose-coloured piano lamps. The 
gently sloping balcony accommodated about six hundred patrons. The 
fireproof projection room — the heart of the theatre — was located at 
the back of the balcony. The chief operator and two assistants operated 
the state-of-the-art movie projectors (installed at a cost of $15,000) and 
adjusted the colour and the brilliance of the house lights. 



Figure 47 . Interior of the Allen Theatre, Winnipeg, 1922 . Provincial Archives of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg— Theatres— Allen, negative no. 9862 . 
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The management, including manager Will N. Elliott, formerly the 
manager of the Regent Theatre, Toronto, and his staff focused on living 
up to the Allens’ slogan, “Satisfaction in Excellence.” Characteristically, 
Elliott organized a gala evening on 20 January 1920 to mark the official 
opening of what was the forty-seventh and to this point the largest the- 
atre in the Allen circuit. Barney Allen travelled from Toronto to take 
part in the celebration. 

Again, the Allens promoted this theatre as a made-in-Winnipeg 
project. This effort included inviting moviegoers via newspaper advertise- 
ments to invest in the Allens’ Winnipeg Theatres, a thriving corporation 
controlling the principal motion picture theatres in the city: the new 
Allen, the Bijou, the Dominion, the Gaiety, the Province, and the Rex. 65 
They urged members of the community to buy 7 percent cumulative 
preferred shares of $100 each at par, adding that acquiring this stock 
entitled each purchaser to a bonus of 25 percent of common stock. 

In order to highlight the health of the industry, they reprinted a news 
report — which had been issued recently by Dow, Jones, and Company 
— stating that, in 1919, movie theatre operators across the United States 
had earned $800 million, as compared to $675 million for 1918. 66 They 
went on to say that the earnings of the six constituent theatres were 
in fact sufficient to pay the 7 percent interest on the entire amount of 
preferred stock (outstanding after the amalgamation) fully six times 
over. Edward Brown and Company, bond dealers, handled this offering. 

However, developments, particularly in the realm of distribution, 
were afoot that would challenge the Allens’ ability to deliver on all of 
these promises. In 1916, Adolph Zukor formed Artcraft Pictures Cor- 
poration expressly to distribute the movies of Mary Pickford. 67 As Tino 
Balio puts it, Pickford’s movies “could no longer be sold as a series, but 
one by one, separate and apart from the Paramount program." Pickford 
became the first star to produce her own movies and to win a consider- 
able degree of control over her work. In 1917, Artcraft s president, Walter 
E. Greene, signed Douglas Fairbanks, ataweekly salary of $10,000, and 
in 1918 contracted to release the movies of D. W. Griffith, starting with 
Hearts of the World (1918). The Allens’ contract to distribute Paramount 
Pictures expired in September 1919. Contrary to their expectations, 
Zukor awarded the contract to the Nathanson group (see chapter 6). 

The Allens were not entirely dependent on their Paramount contract, 
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since in December 1918 they had secured the rights to distribute and to 
exhibit Goldwyn films. 68 Goldwyn Pictures had grown out of the part- 
nership Samuel Goldwyn and his brother-in-law, Jesse L. Lasky, formed 
in 1913 to make a feature-length film. They hired Cecil B. DeMille, an 
aspiring playwright, to direct The Squaw Man (1914), an early Western 
about an Indian girl (played by Winifred Kingston) who saves the life 
of a British aristocrat (played by Dustin Farnum). The film was a huge 
success. Zukor was so encouraged by this project that he engineered 
a merger; as we have seen, they called the new company the Famous 
Players— Lasky Corporation. Preferring to work on his own, Goldwyn 
left, and in 1916 he formed his own production company, Goldwyn Pic- 
tures Corporation, which produced the films of such stars as Maxine 
Elliott, Mary Garden, Mae Marsh, Mabel Normand, and Will Rogers. 
His shares in Goldwyn Pictures were acquired by Metro, and via a suc- 
cession of mergers, the studio known as mgm was formed. He became 
an independent producer, forming Samuel Goldwyn, Inc., and releas- 
ing his films through United Artists. 

Nevertheless, the Allen enterprise remained vulnerable to the ef- 
fects of shifting alliances in the realms of production and distribution. 
Forexample, in 1916, Lewis J. Selznick, the Russian-born Jewish -Amer- 
ican movie impresario and father of David O. Selznick, the celebrated 
producer, was forced out of his position as general manager of World 
Pictures. Selznick took Clara Kimball Young with him and formed his 
own production company, Select Pictures Corporation; he leased the 
Solax studio in Fort Lee, Florida, making it the production centre for 
the Clara Kimball Young Film Corporation. 69 The following year, Selz- 
nick merged with Adolph Zukor, president of Famous Players Pictures, 
calling the new company Select Pictures, which handled the films of a 
number of up-and-coming stars, including Constance Talmadge, who 
appeared in such films as Panthea (1917), and Clara Kimball Young, who 
appeared in such films as Eyes of Youth (1921). The firm went bankrupt 
in 1923. As well, the First National Exhibitors’ Circuit (as we saw in 
chapter 1) handled the films of Charlie Chaplin, Milton Sills, and Ri- 
chard Barthelmess, among others. Clearly, being able to count on access 
to the films produced by competing production companies was crucial 
to an exhibitor’s success. As the Allens would soon discover, such ac- 
cess became increasingly difficult to ensure. 
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FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES 


About the time they were planning the Win- 
nipeg Allen, the Allens once again turned 
their attention to Calgary, hoping to build 
the sixty-first facility in the chain they ran 
in twenty-one Canadian cities. They hired 
C. Howard Crane to build a deluxe facil- 
ity, which would seat 1,951 patrons, at 213 
8th Avenue West, located at the heart of 
the city’s financial district — a made-in- 
Calgary project that would cost the Allens 
over half a million dollars. In effect, this 
project marked the conclusion of the mas- 
sive building program they had started in 
1913 in Calgary. 

Characteristically, the Allens financed 
the project in two ways. First, they secured 
a mortgage of $180,000 from the Minnesota 
Loan and Trust Company, with the National Trust Company as trust- 
ees, and, under the terms of the mortgage, sold bonds in Minneapolis. 
Second, Allen’s Calgary Theatre, the company they formed to operate 
the theatre, offered entrepreneurs and moviegoers in Calgary $260,000 
in preferred stock and common stock. Pursuing the strategy they had 
employed in Winnipeg, they presented themselves in advertisements 
as progressive “minds” making their way in “the world’s fifth largest 
industry.” 70 They encouraged local entrepreneurs and moviegoers to 
invest in Allen’s Calgary Theatre, making the case that, thanks to the 
steady increase in theatre attendance generally and to the efficient 
management of the Allen theatre chain in particular, they could offer 
investors a dividend of at least 12 percent in the first year. In addition, 
they pointed out that “last year the number of people attending the- 
atres in Calgary was enormous. More than 43 times the population of 
the city filled the theatres. This year, as the population increases, the- 
atre attendance will also increase. Calgary will have good reason to 
be proud of the New Allen Theatre and Calgarians will patronize the 
beautiful movie house.” 71 


ARE YOU PROGRESSIVE? 

The (notion picture industry demands progressive 
minds. It h.ia i«k*n plant stride*, and I* now the 
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Figure 48. Advertisement for Allen’s Calgary The- 
atre’s stock offering of $260,000. Calgary Herald, 
19 March 1920, 31. 
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Commentators, in booster fashion, described the Allen’s Palace, 
thought to be the last word in movie theatre construction, as “the fin- 
est motion picture theatre in western Canada,” noting that the exterior 
was also pleasing to the eye . 72 Predictably, many regarded the facility as 
the finest in the Allen chain. At the upper level of the exterior, fluted 
Corinthian pilasters, resting on a massive lintel and supporting an en- 
tablature, separated the brick-and-limestone facade into seven bays, the 
white limestone contrasting with the red of the tapestry bricks. Each of 
the central bays featured a circular stone decoration at the top and, at 
the bottom, a single-sash window topped with a low-pitched pediment. 
Four shops, two on either side, flanked the wide entrance. Above the 
entrance, a vertical sign outlined in light bulbs spelled out the name of 
the theatre, ALLEN’S PALACE, and at the entrance itself, a small 
marquee extended over the sidewalk, to protect incoming patrons. A 
series of floodlights illuminated the front of the building at night. 



Figure 49. The Allen’s Palace Theatre under construction, Calgary, 26 May 1921. Glenbow 
Archives PA-3537-1. 
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Figure 50. Interior of the Allen’s Palace Theatre, Calgary, ca. 1925. Glenbow Archives NA-1178-2. 


Commentators likewise described the interior of the new “Temple 
of the Silent Art” as striking. They praised such features as the massive 
marble staircases, which stood on either side of the foyer, the massive 
balcony, the thirty-foot ceiling of the auditorium, which featured a huge 
crystal chandelier and elaborate decorations in bas-relief, the orchestra 
pit, which accommodated the seven-piece band that provided musical 
accompaniment for the films, and the mass of upholstered seats, which 
were organized into five sections. Theodore Jagmin created the neo- 
classical designs and motifs called for by Crane’s plans, and J. Davidson 
Company, Winnipeg, executed the plain and ornamental plaster work 
according to his directions. The Hillgreen-Lane organ was located next 
to the pit, and the front openings in the boxes concealed the pipes and 
the complex lighting system. 
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The staff, including J. F. Price, the general manager, organized a 
gala celebration on 25 October 1921 to mark the official opening. In- 
vited guests included Alberta’s Lieutenant Governor Brett and Calgary’s 
Mayor S. H. (Samuel) Adams. 73 They screened "Allen Screen Magazine,” 
a compendium of travel and world news events, "especially selected 
and edited for Allen’s Palace patrons,” and a comedy, She Sighed hy the 
Sea Side (1921), featuring Ben Turpin, Billy Bevan, and Mack Sennett’s 
“bathing beauties” as preludes to the feature film, which was Rupert 
Hughes’s Dangerous Curves Ahead (1921), a comedy about married life. 

The Palace would become an important social and cultural centre, 
although not without overcoming some difficulties. The management 
settled on a program, the specific items in which changed every Monday 
and Thursday, that comprised a feature film; a musical performance, 
such as an organ recital or an orchestral interlude; a vaudeville act or 
two (sometimes followed by a local performer); a documentary pro- 
duced by the Allen cameraman; and a series of screen snapshots about 
the private lives of popular screen actors. The theatre also hosted the 
first radio broadcast in Calgary, which took place in 1922, when the 
Calgary Herald inaugurated its radio station, later known as cfac. 
Three members of the Palace orchestra broadcast a performance from 
the station set up in the Herald Building; these signals were picked up 
and aired by the receiving set installed in the Palace. Despite the in- 
distinct (scratchy) reception, the audience found this an "unexpected 
and novel experience.” 74 

By 1921, the Allens had clearly became the major force in the motion 
picture business in Canada: they operated a chain of more than sixty 
movie theatres in twenty-one Canadian cities, many having a seating 
capacity of over two thousand. Moreover, they were expanding into 
the United States, Great Britain, and the USSR, building new theatres 
and taking over existing ones. They encouraged moviegoers across 
the country to regard Allen Theatre Enterprises was “an all-Canadian 
achievement, born of an acorn to hope, courage, and desire to serve, 
grown to a sturdy oak of more potential strength." 

However, as we will see in the next chapter, the loss of the lucra- 
tive Paramount franchise in 1919 soon affected their business adversely. 
Undoubtedly, they sensed that their fortunes were about to take a turn 
for the worse: they placed a series of large, posterlike advertisements 
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in Toronto newspapers, in which the development of Allen Theatre 
Enterprises was linked to the development of Canada as a nation. 
One advertisement features a tall ship resting at sunset in a harbour 
labelled “Success." The ship has just sailed through rough water filled 
with the rocks of "Financial Worries,” “Building Difficulties,” “Musical 
Perplexities,” and “Picture Problems." The text reads: “From the days of 
the little Allen Nickelodeon, when the pictures shown might be prop- 
erly described as ‘shakin’ pictures, until the present time, when Allen 
Theatres extend from coast to coast in Canada to the number of more 
than sixty, when Allen theatres become factors in the entertainment 
of the people in Great Britain and the United States — there has been 
the aspiration and the determination to sail a clearly-laid course to be 
ultimate in Allen achievement, with a Canadian craft and a Canadian 
crew.” 75 Another (see figure 59) features a man with a magnifying glass 
in his hand, studying images of Allen movie theatres, and, to the side, a 
man with a view camera taking a photograph of a beaver cutting down 
a tree. The text reads: “They went over the ocean and secured the- 
atre locations in the heart of the British Empire. And in the name of 
welcoming Canadian courage and enterprise, the British people show 
themselves ready to extend a crowning gesture. Although Allen Theatre 
Enterprises at home and beyond our border radiates the influence of an 
all-Canadian achievement, born from an acorn of hope, courage and de- 
sire to serve, grown to a sturdy young oak of more potential strength." 76 

Major storm clouds soon appeared, signalling serious trouble. In 1922 
and in 1923, under the Tax Recovery Act, the City of Calgary placed 
caveats on the title of the Allen's Palace Theatre so as to recover prop- 
erty taxes. The Allens could not make their mortgage payments, and 
a foreclosure order was granted in October 1924, vesting the property 
in the Minnesota Loan and Trust Company for the bond holders. J. B. 
(Jack) Barron, the Allens’ Calgary-based solicitor, formed the Palace 
Theatre Company, secured a second mortgage on the property, and 
leased it from the Minnesota Loan and Trust Company, hoping to re- 
coup some of the money the Allen organization owed him. 77 (As we 
will see in chapter 7, Barron would later become an important theatre 
impresario in the prairie West.) The rosy pronouncements of lengthy 
newspaper advertisements notwithstanding, the Allen empire was 
about to fall. 
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FAMOUS FLAYERS CANADIAN 
CORFORATION LIMITED 


N. L.(Nat) Nathanson, the Russian-born, Toronto-based movie impres- 
ario, “rationalized" movie exhibition in Canada, founding two national 
movie theatre chains, Famous Players and Odeon Theatres. In doing 
so, he created the duopoly that shaped movie exhibition in this country 
for more than half a century . 1 In this chapter, we examine Nathanson’s 
initial attempt to create a Canadian-owned, Canadian-operated chain 
of movie theatres. This meant trying to dominate the market by forcing 
the Allens out of business and trying to wrest the control of movie ex- 
hibition from American interests. These were represented by Adolph 
Zukor, who exerted his influence from Broadway and Hollywood . 2 A 
belief that Canadians should control the Canadian movie exhibition 
industry shaped Nathanson’s business strategies . 3 He brought British 
films to Canada and encouraged overseas production companies to make 
movies with Canadian settings. He hoped to create a chain of movie 
theatres that would span the British Empire, linking sites in Canada, 
Great Britain, South Africa, and Australia. 

The chronicle of Nathanson’s career reads like a Horatio Alger story. 
He started with little in the way of worldly goods, but via his ability, in- 
genuity, and perseverance rose to a position of considerable importance 
in the cultural life of Canada. Like the Allen brothers, he was the son 
of Russian-born Jewish parents, Benjamin and Yetta Nathanson. Ben- 
jamin and Louis, their eldest son, migrated from Taurage, Lithuania, 
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Figure 51. Nat Nathan son, managing director 
of Famous Players, Toronto, 1921. Cropped 
version of a photograph of the newly created 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation’s board 
of governors. Library and Archives Canada, 
negative no. C-045317 (accession no. 1971-271 
NPC; Mikan no. 3380855). 


to the United States in 1885, and Yetta and five 
children followed in 1889. 4 The family settled 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, where they raised 
eight children. As a youth, Nathanson worked 
as a newsboy, enjoying the competition involved 
in selling papers, and after leaving school he 
worked as an agent selling railroad tickets for 
a cut-rate concern. 

Eventually, this enterprise collapsed, and 
in 1907 Nathanson, then twenty-one, moved 
north, with a view to making his fortune in 
the entertainment industry of Toronto. At 
first, he worked for H. A. Dorsey, a genial Irish 
entrepreneur who ran amusement parks in a 
number of cities in eastern Canada; Nathanson 
managed the concession stands at Scarboro 
Beach, Toronto, and then at Dominion Park, 
Montreal. While managing the refreshment 
stands at Scarboro Beach, Nathanson intro- 
duced the “edible holder” we know as the ice cream cone. 5 He then 
worked as a salesman for the E.L. Ruddy Company, an advertising 
agency that made movie posters, billboards, neon signs, and marquees. 
He showed a knack for promoting goods and services, and in due 
course he and W. Rein Wadsworth set up their own poster advertising 
agency. 

According to Hye Bossin, the editor of Canadian Film Weekly, 
Nathanson gravitated toward projects geared to the masses — and suc- 
ceeded because he had an uncanny ability to conceptualize big projects 
and to see them through to completion. Friends and colleagues were 
impressed not only by his dynamic mind, but also by his gift for organ- 
izing material and non-material resources and for understanding the 
whims and the tastes of the public. 6 Bossin adds that Nathanson knew 
what people liked even before they did, and he gave it to them. Despite 
the fame and the fortune these abilities brought him, the movie mogul 
never forgot his origins; he would display one of his most cherished pos- 
sessions on his desk: a 1902 photograph of himself as a cornet player in 
the Minneapolis Journal's newsboys’ band. 
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Nathanson pursued a variety of interests, over and above his business 
projects. For example, he served as a member of the Toronto Board of 
Trade and the CBC Board of Governors; he promoted horse racing and 
ice hockey; he supported a number of charitable organizations, such 
as the Canadian Red Cross. He married Violet Ruby Kuppenheimer in 
1909, and sometime after their divorce in 1913 he married Irene Harris, 
the daughter of an Omaha newspaperman and later a Toronto theatre 
manager. Quite possibly, he became a Canadian citizen (and thus a 
British subject) shortly before 1926. 7 He died unexpectedly on 27 May 
1943, at the age of fifty-seven, after a brief illness. Speaking at the fu- 
neral, Toronto, J. J. Fitzgibbons paid tribute to his predecessor at Famous 
Players with these words: “The industry has lost one of its most color- 
ful characters. His opinions were used to the betterment of the motion 
picture industry, not only in Canada but also in the United States.” 8 

THE REGENT THEATRE COMPANY 

Nathanson developed an interest in moving pictures when he worked for 
the E. L. Ruddy Company. He told reporters years later that he sensed 
the great possibilities moving pictures represented — and noticed that 
exhibitors were overlooking a number of strategies for presenting their 
shows to greater effect. What he needed, he added, was an opportunity 
to test his ideas. 9 That came in 1916, when he and a group of finan- 
ciers (J. P. Bickell, P. W. Cushman, E. L. Ruddy, W. J. Sheppard, and J.B. 
Tudhope) formed the Regent Theatre Company, Limited, with a view to 
acquiring and transforming the Majestic Theatre, located on Adelaide 
Street, Toronto, into the Regent Theatre, a deluxe movie theatre, often 
described as the first of its kind in Canada. 10 The Majestic, owned by 
J. Ambrose Small, had featured melodramas. Ruddy served as president, 
Nathanson as managing director, Bickell as vice-president, and Cush- 
man as secretary-treasurer in this Canadian venture. 

The Nathanson group purchased the property and the building for 
$300,000, and commissioned Thomas W. Lamb, the leading theatre 
architect, to erect a steel-and-concrete facility at a cost of $200, 000. 11 
The builders knocked down much of the building, save for the out- 
side walls, replaced the two balconies with one having a gentle slope, 
constructed a huge mezzanine floor, featuring elegant restrooms and a 
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club-like lounge, enlarged the stage, and rearranged the seating in the 
auditorium and in the balcony to accommodate a total of 1,475 patrons, 
ensuring that every padded-leather seat afforded an unobstructed view 
of the screen. The decorators finished the interior in the Adam style, 
producing attractive designs on the walls and the ceilings, and covered 
the floors throughout with red carpet. Lamb equipped this fireproofed 
building with a number of unique features, including a sophisticated 
lighting system that enabled the management to change the tones of 
light in the auditorium, thereby altering the atmosphere, and a power- 
ful ventilating system. 

In advertisements, Nathanson promised that the Regent would offer 
moviegoers high-calibre entertainment: first-run Paramount pictures, 
a playbill that changed three times per week, and competitive admis- 
sion prices. The group also installed the latest Casavant concert organ 
at a cost of $11,000, and hired eminent musicians to provide an appro- 
priate background for the films exhibited. They opened the “Picture 
Play Palace” to the public on 25 August 1916 and screened a romantic 
photo play called Little Lady Eileen (1916), featuring Marguerite Clark. 12 

The Nathanson group soon expanded their operations, acquiring 
several Toronto neighbourhood houses and building a few new theatres 
in small Ontario cities. In 1918, Nathanson, now the managing direc- 
tor of Paramount Theatres, Limited, as the company was now called, 
learned that the Allens, the holders of the much-prized Paramount 
franchise, had refused Zukor’s offer to form a fifty-fifty partnership 
and resolved to secure the franchise for himself. 13 Upon hearing this, 
Nathanson then travelled to New York City with a proposition, offer- 
ing Zukor a partnership in his theatre company, based on a fifty-fifty 
split of profits, in return for the exclusive rights to distribute Paramount 
pictures in Canada. Zukor replied that, in order to gain the franchise, 
the impresario would have to build additional movie theatres. 14 

In the meantime, Nathanson organized a film distribution com- 
pany called Regal Films, Limited, installing his brother, H. L. (Henry) 
Nathanson, as the managing director, and acquired the rights to dis- 
tribute the productions of Metro Pictures Corporation, Pathe Freres, 
and Triangle Motion Picture Company. With this arrangement in place, 
Nathanson intensified his efforts to expand their operation into a ma- 
jor chain of theatres. 15 
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Figure 52. Advertisement for the formal opening of the Regent Theatre, Toronto. Toronto 
Mail and Empire, 25 August 1916, 6. 
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It was becoming obvious that Adolph Zukor had intensified his campaign 
of theatre acquisition and construction, determined that he would oper- 
ate first-run theatres in all major markets. 16 Zukor’s production company, 
Famous Players— Lasky Corporation, was producing between forty and 
fifty films per year, and he wanted to ensure that his films would be 
screened in his theatres. He planned to invade Canada, via a partner- 
ship with the Nathanson organization if not via the Allen organization. 
The Allens had benefited hugely from their contract with Paramount 
Pictures to screen Famous Players— Lasky productions, but Zukor re- 
fused to renew that contract when it expired on i September 1919. 17 As 
we have seen, the Allens nevertheless faced the future with optimism. 
On the one hand, they controlled movie exhibition in Canada, operat- 
ing a chain of forty-five theatres. 18 On the other, their film exchange, 
Famous Players Film Service, a profitable part of their business, still 
had the rights to distribute the productions of Select, Goldwyn, First 
National (in western Canada), the latter thanks to the Schuberg deal, 
and access to Lord Beaverbrook films through Sam Smith, an associate 
of Lord Beaverbrook. Overproduction kept exhibitors busy. Producers 
in the United States made nearly nine hundred motion pictures in 1919; 
apparently, the market absorbed only 75 percent of these works. 19 How- 
ever, the Allens could also see that raising capital locally, by floating 
shares in individual theatres, would not finance their building program 
at home and their expansion abroad. They would have to secure major 
financial support. 

Accordingly, the Allens looked to William Maxwell Aitken, Lord 
Beaverbrook, the Ontario-born, London-based politician and newspaper 
tycoon. Lord Beaverbrook had moved in 1910 to Great Britain, where he 
had been elected Member of Parliament for Ashton-under-Lyne and had 
built up a chain of newspapers, including the Daily Express in 1915 and 
the Sunday Express in 1918, bringing them to unprecedented levels of 
circulation. He was appointed minister of information in Lloyd George’s 
wartime cabinet and elevated to the peerage. In 1918, as Kirwan Cox 
puts it, Lord Beaverbrook sold his Montreal firm, Royal Securities, to his 
partner, I.W. Killam, and bought into both Provincial Cinematograph 
Theatres and Pathe Freres in an attempt to ward off Zukor’s expansion 
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into Great Britain. 20 By the spring of 1920, Lord Beaverbrook controlled 
three hundred theatres, about 10 percent of the total number in Britain. 
He then thought about investing in theatres in the United States and 
Canada, declaring: “I have five million dollars to put into theatres in 
Canada.” 21 Jay was visiting London at the time, seeking British capital, 
and apparently talked to Lord Beaverbrook, who offered the Allens $5 
million for 50 percent of their holdings, which the latter would manage. 
However, the largest Canadian investors in Allen Theatre Enterprises, 
First National and the Bank of Commerce, wired Jule, telling him to 
reject the offer. This decision would prove disastrous to the Allens. 22 

In July 1920, the Allens “enrolled” each of their theatres in Associ- 
ated First National Pictures, Inc., which was reincorporated in 1919, 
in order to ensure a steady flow of quality motion pictures. This ar- 
rangement enabled them to screen, starting in December, the films 
of such popular stars as Norma and Constance Talmadge, who had 
signed an exclusive contract with the association. 23 As well, because 
First National, one of the largest distributing organizations in the busi- 
ness at the time, handled independent films, the Allens were able to 
screen the work of such Canadians as Ernest Shipman when it be- 
came available. 24 

The Allens formed new companies for all their new theatres, offering 
shares to the public. As well, they consolidated all of their companies 
under a new holding company, Allen Theatres, Limited, capitalizing 
this firm at $5 million in preferred shares, which they offered to the 
public. 25 Edward Brown, a Winnipeg bond dealer, politician, and the 
treasurer for the province of Manitoba, underwrote the offering. The 
prospectus for the company, Cox writes, indicated that it was acquiring 
the entire assets of Jule and Jay Allen, including fifty-two theatres with 
a total seating capacity of 51,862, six theatres under construction with 
a total seating capacity of 13,200, three theatre sites, and a number of 
film exchanges. The prospectus also indicated that total earnings for 
the calendar year 1919 were $459,154.23 and that the earnings for the 
first four months of 1920 were $144,902.54. On paper, the Allens ap- 
peared to be in good shape. 26 However, Brown lost his cabinet position 
in the provincial election in 1922, and thus the underwriting failed. 

Two economic developments exacerbated the situation for the Al- 
lens. 27 First, the depression of 1921—22, marked by the collapse of 
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international wheat markets, led to a decline in movie attendance, 
which was the Allens’ only source of revenue. Second, the federal 
government devalued the dollar 25 percent during the years 1920 to 
1922. In response, Jay decided to make a short-term investment that 
would produce a quick profit: risking the money he owed creditors, 
he invested a fortune in the German mark, which was inflating at 
an astronomical rate, believing that the mark would hit bottom and 
then rebound. 28 However, the mark plummeted, and bankruptcy was 
certain. 

NATHANSON FORMS FAMOUS PLAYERS 

By the autumn of 1919, the Nathanson group operated a chain of six- 
teen movie venues in British Columbia and Ontario with a total seating 
capacity of fifteen thousand. Buoyed by this achievement, they formed, 
on 23 January 1920, Famous Players Canadian Corporation, capital- 
izing it at $15 million, with a view to seeking additional support. 29 Ray 
Lewis, the editor of Canadian Moving Picture Digest , later recalled 
that, in an interview with Nathanson, she mentioned that the Allens 
had rejected Lord Beaverbrook’s offer and that the latter had declared 
that someone would get his $5 million for theatres in Canada. 30 In due 
course, Nathanson secured Lord Beaverbrook’s financial support, but 
the details of the arrangement have remained vague. 

Zukor, impressed by these initiatives, decided to form a partnership 
with the Nathanson group. On 5 February 1920, he invested $100,000 
in Famous Players and granted the company the franchise for Para- 
mount Pictures for a period of twenty years. A number of prominent 
Canadians became members of the board of directors, such as Sir Her- 
bert Holt (Royal Bank), J. P. Bickell, W. D. Ross (Bank of Nova Scotia), 
and I. W. Killam (Royal Securities), who underwrote $4 million of the 
initial share offerings, which were listed on the stock exchanges in 
Toronto and Montreal. The board of directors included J.P. Bickell, 
H. D. H. Connick, I. W. Killam, N. L. Nathanson, W. C. Pitheld, W. D. 
Ross, W.J. Sheppard, J. B.Tudhope, and Adolph Zukor, with Zukor as 
the president and Nathanson the managing director. 31 

Armed with the most lucrative franchise of the day and supported 
by national and international capitalists, Nathanson turned his attention 
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to establishing a chain of fifty movie theatres extending from coast to 
coast. 32 To this end, he employed a variety of business strategies to 
strengthen his position as an exhibitor — and to weaken that of his 
competitors, especially the Allens. 

( 1 ) Locate theatres strategically. Nathanson set out to acquire large, 
ideally located theatres with a view to refurbishing them. This meant 
forming affiliations with independent exhibitors. It has been said that 
he was heavy-handed in his dealings with independent exhibitors, 
"squeezing” them as he expanded his organization. Garth Drabin- 
sky writes: “He would go into a town and say to an exhibitor: You’re 
paying forty or fifty percent for pictures, what for? If you give me 
a partnership in your theatre, I’ll give you Paramount pictures for 
only fifteen percent of the gross.” It was hard to refuse such a deal 
since, as we have seen, Paramount produced what were widely re- 
garded as the best pictures. If the exhibitor balked, he would employ 
Zukor’s tactic of threatening to build a theatre right next door. 33 By 
means of such tactics, in four years he expanded the circuit from 
twenty-two to seventy theatres. Nathanson also planned to build 
large, luxurious movie theatres, locating them close to Allen thea- 
tres, and to buy choice real estate with a view to developing this 
property at the most appropriate moment. 

( 2 ) Offer the -public a new form of entertainment. In press releases 
and newspaper advertisements, especially those circulated in the 
weeks leading up to the opening of a new theatre, Nathanson prom- 
ised that Famous Players would revitalize the business of showing 
movies, that is, it would bring "a form of entertainment entirely 
new to western Canada,” one which blended the arts of the mov- 
ing picture, singing, dancing, and acting, and music making, all 
“synchronized into the kind of program familiar to patrons in sophis- 
ticated metropolitan centres across North America. 34 Presumably, 
he referred to such elaborate and highly popular stage productions 
as well as the motion pictures presented by Barney Balaban and 
Sam Katz at their picture palaces in Chicago. 35 

( 3 ) Provide exceptional service. Nathanson promised that all Famous 
Players theatres would provide exceptional service, asserting that 
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patrons who appreciated the entertainment and the service offered 
at a theatre would return, bringing their families and friends. Ac- 
cording to reports, he was a stickler for efficient and courteous 
service and paid close attention to the people hired in each theatre. 

Nathanson printed his full mission statement in major newspapers 
across the country, including the Calgary Herald, where on 6 May 1921 
he declared: “You who enjoy the stage, music, or the photoplay will find 
in this new divertissement a happy blending of the three arts — and 
yet it is neither a motion picture show, a concert, vaudeville, or spoken 
drama. It is different and that is why you are going to like it." 36 

Nathanson attended personally to the operation of his theatres, 
even the smallest, visiting them frequently in order to help employ- 
ees make a success of their districts. This entailed implementing the 
Famous Players entertainment policy: providing quality entertainment 
that combined music, stage productions, and first-run Paramount mo- 
tion pictures, changing the program three times per week, and creating 
goodwill among patrons by providing exceptional service. 

FAMOUS PLAYERS EXPANDS 

Nathanson launched an ambitious construction campaign in the au- 
tumn of 1919, challenging the Allens for control of the exhibition 
business. This involved erecting luxurious venues in major metropol- 
itan centres across Canada, not only offering moviegoers comfortable 
and safe facilities but also creating an atmosphere that evoked such 
European venues as the Paris Opera House in such urban centres as 
(in the order of their opening) Winnipeg, Vancouver, Regina, Montreal, 
and Calgary, situating these facilities close to Allen theatres. 37 This 
campaign also involved developing an architectural style that would 
differentiate “Capitol" theatres from others, especially “Allen Theatres. 
In this section, we consider the first three projects. 

At a press conference in November, Nathanson announced that 
Thomas W. Lamb would design and Regal Films would build a deluxe 
theatre called the Capitol Theatre at 351 Donald Street, Winnipeg, one 
block north of the newly constructed Allen Theatre. 38 He noted that 
the site would cost $500,000 and that erecting the 2,200-seat facility 
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would cost another $700,000. Finally, he adopted the language of the 
booster, predicting that the deluxe venue would be the finest of its 
kind in Canada, offering the public a weekly program of movies and 
vaudeville, and an orchestra of thirty-five players to provide musical 
accompaniment for performances. 

Lamb gave the structure two entrances: one was located in the 
modified western half of Manitoba Hall, a three-storey, brick build- 
ing on Portage Avenue, near the northeast corner of Donald Street, 
which had been erected in 1903 by Mark Fortune and housed offices 
and commercial space. The theatre itself was located at the rear of this 
building, in a new structure of steel, reinforced concrete, and brick. 39 

Via this configuration, Lamb exploited the frontage, which stood on 
a major commercial thoroughfare, while using lower-cost property on the 
Donald Street site. The modifications made to Manitoba Hall included 
the installation of a large marquee and a box office and the removal of 
the rear second floor to make way for a marble staircase, the walls of 
which featured mirrors, silk tapestries, paintings, and heavy brass rail- 
ings. Patrons crossed a second-storey brick- and-concrete walkway over 
the alley in order to enter the mezzanine promenade and the balcony. 
The promenade, with wood and scagliola detailing and cove lighting 
and featuring silk-cushioned lounge chairs, led to washrooms, a smoking 
room, and a ladies’ ''retiring” room. Another marble staircase linked this 
level with the ground floor and a second entrance, just off Donald Street. 

The enormous auditorium featured a highly decorative saucer-like 
dome with a “sunburst" chandelier, medallions, and sweeping gilt bands 
which stretched across the ceiling to the balcony and the proscenium 
arch. Side arches linked up with Ionic and Corinthian columns, and 
pilasters appeared along the walls of the orchestra floor supporting 
an entablature at the balcony level. The walls on both sides of the 
proscenium arch featured tall, gilt round-headed grilles with winged 
female figures, which concealed the machinery for a pipe organ. One 
commentator described the seating arrangement as novel, in that loge 
boxes were situated on both sides of the orchestra and in the balcony; 
most importantly, the writer pointed out, all seats offered patrons an 
unobstructed view of the stage and the screen. 40 
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Figure 53. The Portage Avenue entrance of the Capitol Theatre , Winnipeg, ca. 1935. Prov- 
incial Archives of Manitoba, Peter McAdam 457, negative no. 14238. 


The auditorium featured a massive curved stage. John Wenger, a 
Russian artist who had served as the art director at several theatres and 
opera houses in New York City and Boston, designed the stage set, scen- 
ery, and the drop curtain, upon which a landscape had been painted. 
Finishing touches included red carpets and arabesque and grotesque 
details, together with cove lighting and scagliola. Outside, six commer- 
cial outlets with large display windows and second-storey office space 
made up the Donald Street faqade. 

Ralph Ruffner, the manager, and his staff, which included Jack Ar- 
thur, the director of the Capitol Orchestra, implemented the Famous 
Players’ entertainment policy that included screening first-run movies, 
accompanied by appropriate music-making, and providing “courteous 
service. ” 41 The management marked the opening of the Capitol on 
14 February 1921 with a gala celebration, thereby setting the pattern 
for gala celebrations Famous Players would subsequently organize. The 
inaugural entertainment included Midsummer Madness (1920), an ad- 
aptation directed by William C. deMille of Cosmo Flamilton’s novel 
His Friend and His Wife (1920). 
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In Regina, W. G. Van Egmond and S. E. Storey, local architects, as- 
sisted Thomas W. Lamb in designing the Capitol Theatre at 2031 12th 
Avenue. 42 In typical "booster” fashion, Famous Players advertised the 
1,500-seat facility, which cost $250,000 to build, as “western Canada’s 
finest Photoplay Theatre,” replete with the latest luxuries and conven- 
iences. The brick-clad exterior was unusual in offering passersby two 
contrasting facades. 43 The first, on 12th Avenue, featured a row of twelve 
single-hung windows on the upper level and a row of six large bays on 
the street level, together with an arched opening in the middle. The 
second, on Scarth Street, featured three small single-hung windows on 
the upper level, just below the cornice, and one door and two very small 
pseudo-windows on the street level. The facade on the Scarth Street 
side wrapped around the corner, this section featuring two single-hung 
windows at the upper level and a box office and two sets of doors, at 
right angles, at the street level. The curved exterior, accentuated by the 
cornice and the horizontal lines of the brickwork, anticipated the Art 
Moderne design of the interior. A wave-shaped horizontal sign, outlined 
with light bulbs, spelling the name CAPITOL and a disk-shaped mar- 
quee, also outlined in light bulbs, extending to the edge of the sidewalk 
completed the Scarth Street facade. 



Figure 54. The Capitol Theatre , Regina, 1921. Archives of Saskatchewan Board, R-B 13484. 
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Figure 55. Interior of the Capitol Theatre, Regina, 1929. Photo courtesy of the City of 
Regina Archives. 


The architects located the box office outside, at the corner of the 
building, so that patrons would enter the foyer via the doors on either 
side. The foyer extended the width of the building: Wilton carpets 
covered the floor, and velour drapes and murals, depicting scenes of 
a Japanese tea garden, covered the walls. The area was outfitted with 
tapestry chesterfields and solid walnut chairs of a “Spanish design,” as 
well as writing desks fitted with telephones for patrons’ use. 

Patrons reportedly found the auditorium “the acme of comfort, 
safety, and convenience.” The ceiling featured a large dome, and eight 
fluted pilasters divided the side walls (decorated in gold) into three sec- 
tions, each dominated by what resembled a tall Palladian window. The 
few photographs that have survived suggest that two of these openings 
(fitted with elaborate drapery) featured fire escapes. Two wide aisles 
separated the large upholstered seats (arranged in stadium fashion) into 
three sections; the orchestra floor and the balcony together featured 
(as an innovation) 170 loge chairs. The large stage was fitted with an 
ornately decorated proscenium arch and a medium-sized orchestra pit 
that accommodated ten players, plus a theatre organ and a baby grand 
piano. Other technological innovations included a gold-fibre screen, 
which created a vivid picture without straining viewers’ eyes. 
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Ann Dornin, an interior decorator at 
Lamb ’s New York City company, supervised 
the installation of the furnishings, focusing 
on the Canary Room, located on the mezza- 
nine floor, which offered women “a delightful 
place" to meet before a show. The walls and 
the furnishings were canary yellow; cretonne 
draperies, reed chairs, and handmade Chi- 

graced the room with their songs. Women 
sipped tea (prepared on electric elements in 
the room and served in English china) before 
taking their seats in the balcony. 

Famous Players assembled a staff of en- 
thusiastic showmen to create the requisite 
‘'goodwill ' among patrons, including Harry 

Kahn, who served as the manager, and T. Figure 56. Advertisement announcing that Calgary’s 
. , n , , , , r Capitol Theatre will present films produced by Par- 

Mitchell, who served as the conductor of amount Pictures . Calgary Heraldi ? May ig2I> , 3 
the Capitol Symphony Orchestra. A gala 

celebration on 14 March 1921 marked the opening of Regina’s Capitol. 

Invited guests included Henry Newlands, the lieutenant governor of 
Saskatchewan. The program featured a newsreel called Capitol News 
Digest, Buster Keaton’s latest comedy, Neighbors (1920), and The Fur- 
nace (1920), director William D. Taylor’s satire on contemporary social 
relations starring Agnes Ayres, Jerome Patrick, and Theodore Roberts. 44 

In 1920, Famous Players officials announced that the firm was going 
to build a deluxe theatre called the Capitol Theatre at 230 8th Avenue 
West in Calgary, a site almost directly opposite that of Allen’s Palace 
Theatre. Executives told the press that the firm would spend more than 
$275,000 building the 1,800-seat facility, representing the last word in 
theatre design and construction. Calgary was working its way through 
an economic downturn at the time, so civic officials applauded news 
of this project. 45 Calgarians decoded this news as a sign that economic 
conditions in the city were improving. Thomas W. Lamb designed, and 
his representative, Paul P. Reuhl, supervised the construction of the 
facility. Reuhl had assisted Lamb in the construction of the 2,989-seat 
Strand Theatre in New York City, which had opened in April 1914. 


nese rugs completed the space. Live canaries 


THE NEW 

Capitol Theatre 


WILL PRESENT 

Paramount Pictures 

To Its Patrons Regularly 

“ Paramount Pictures are the Supreme 
Achievement of the Motion Picture Art ” 

Among the World Famous Stars & Producers Whose Productions 

Will be Shown at Tilts Most Beautiful Mayhotisc arc the Following 

WALLACE REID GLORIA SWANSON 

TIIOMAS MKIGHEN DOROTHY DALTON 
WM. S. HART ELSIE FERGUSON 

CHAS. RAY DOROTHY GISH 

DOUGLAS MACLEAN ENID IIKNNE1 r 
RICHARD HARTHKLMCSS MAE MURRAY 

And Several Big English Pictures Made in Oar Own Studios in Britain 

YOU ARE ALWAYS ASSURED OF FINE ENTERTAINMENT 
WHENEVER YOU SEE A PARAMOUNT PICTURE 
DISTRIBUTED BY 

Famous Lasky Film Service “TkXV 
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Figure 57. The Capitol Theatre, Calgary, 1921. Glenbow Archives NA-1264-5. 



Figure 58. Interior of the Capitol Theatre, Calgary, 1921. Glenbow Archives NA-1264-7. 
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The builders erected the structure, possibly the largest completed 
in Calgary in 1921, in a record six months. Three sets of windows sep- 
arated the brick-clad facade at the upper level into three sections, and 
four pilasters at the ground level separated the facade into three large 
bays. A cornice, plus a decorated frieze, stretched across the front, 
just above the windows. 46 The central bay was crowned by a large, 
rectangular marquee outlined in light bulbs, extending to the edge of 
the sidewalk. Interchangeable letters on the sides facing the sidewalk 
identified the feature attraction, and, on the street side, a sign read- 
ing “CAPITOL” identified the theatre. The structure included three 
shops at the street level. 

The vast auditorium reportedly generated in patrons “a feeling of 
richness and beauty,” as well as homely comfort. As a correspondent 
for the Calgary Herald declared on 4 May: “An exclamation of awe and 
wonder involuntarily escapes us as we lift our eyes to the ceiling and 
side walls, gazing rapturously upon what is considered by experts to be 
the most beautiful piece of architectural decorating work in western 
Canada.” An embossed medallion dominated the ceiling, from which 
hung a massive rock crystal fixture. Pilasters separated the side walls 
that curved toward the stage and the proscenium into four large sec- 
tions, each dominated by a Palladian window, together with Greek 
designs, all executed to great effect by Thomas Edwards, the interior 
decorator. Heavy silk draperies hung on the walls, and a blue silk velour 
valance surrounded the stage, which was fitted with all the equipment 
for hiding scenery and for creating lighting effects. The orchestra pit 
accommodated fifteen players, a grand piano, and an organ consul. 
Three wide aisles separated the fifteen hundred "heavily upholstered" 
pneumatic-cushioned, wine-coloured seats into three sections, without 
a suggestion of crowding. 

According to reports, Famous Players assembled a staff of forty, 
including John Hazza, who served as the manager of the new the- 
atre. 47 A gala celebration on 7 May 1921 marked the opening of the 
facility. Dignitaries included Mayor Samuel H. Adams of Calgary and 
Famous Players executives. The feature film, The Love Special (1921), 
had a railroad theme, telling the story of a railway engineer at work 
in the mountains who falls in love with the daughter of a railroad 
magnate. 
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Famous Players released its annual report on 23 October 1921, indicat- 
ing that the firm owned or leased twenty-nine theatres and had earned 
$291,987.91 in the 1920 fiscal year and $380,839.97 the following year. 
The treasurer indicated that revenue for the year ending August 1922 
would show a considerable increase over that for the previous year. 48 

THE ALLEN EMPIRE COLLAPSES 

Meanwhile, industry analysts reported that the Allens were in trouble. 
In February 1921, they announced that Famous Players would acquire 
the Allen chain, bringing about "the biggest theatrical merger in the 
history of the Dominion. ’ 49 Nathanson submitted an offer to buy these 
theatres for between $4 and $5 million, but Jay refused. In July 1921, a 
correspondent for Moving Picture World reported that Empire Palace 
Theatre, Limited, of London, was suing the Allen brothers for breach 
of contract: they had secured a site for building a grand theatre on 
Leicester Square but could not meet the payments. 50 

On 17 May 1922, Jule and Jay announced a personal assignment for 
the benefit of creditors to the G.T. Clarkson Company, the authorized 
trustee, seeking an extension of the time needed to pay. 51 J. P. Bickell 
and Nathanson submitted another offer to buy Allen Theatres, this time 
for two-fifths of the value of the stock. Again, the Allens rejected his 
offer. Clarkson declared that the Allen assets were worth $951,618 — 
as opposed to their liabilities of $687,293. However, over $300,000 of 
the assets were deemed “nominal equities in pledged securities.’’ The 
Bank of Commerce held $180,000 of these assets. 

On 26 May, several creditors, including Simpson’s, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Associated First National Exhibitors, and the Department 
of Finance, asked the courts to declare the Allens bankrupt. Mean- 
while, the Allens asked for more time to pay their debts. At a meeting 
held on 29 May, the creditors agreed to set up a committee charged 
with the task of negotiating a sale with Famous Players. The committee 
judged that Allen Theatres was economically sound and that, in time, 
the $1.2 million the Allens owed could be repaid; it also rejected Na- 
thanson’s offer (made in July) of $1.05 million. 52 The committee thought 
that they could do better than eighty cents on the dollar, and so con- 
tinued negotiating. As Cox puts it, independent exhibitors regarded 
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Through the Allen Theatre Enterprise* at home and beyond our border* radiate* 
the Influence of an all Canadian achievement, born from an acorn of hope, courage 
and deair e to serve, grown to a sturdy young oak of more potential itreagth. 


Magnifying a Nickleodeon 
to a World Industry 

With many theatre* In Canada a* yet in the early const r uctive stage* or taking 
form In the architectural department, the Allen Theatre Enterprises already have 
Invaded the amuaemrnt field In the United Statra and Great Britain. 

In this respect the Allen Theatre Enterprises are tmkjne la the aamaement field, 
extending their theatres, methods and C a n a d ian loflueaoe Into more countries than 
any other concern connected with motion pictures. 

Having a plan and an Ideal for motion pictures and motion f4cture the a tr es ■ to 
stand by the max ter pictures, to Influence production toward the finer art la pictures 
and to add something more In beauty of theatre architecture and the tnapfr a ttoa 
of mfisic — means that the Allens are mUctvts in and aae stars of thdr own policy. 

They have adhered to that policy. They huDt scores of theatres on that 
policy. They turn cl a deaf ear to the acofler* and a friendly ear to tho humblest 
critic. They carried their theatre* and their policy Into every province and every 
dty In Canada. The people responded. 

They are carrying their theatres and their policy Into the great centres of the 
United States. And in the face of opposition worthy of any competing Institution, 
the people will respond. 

They went over the ocean and secured theatre location In the heart of the 
British Empire. And in the name of welcoming Canadian courage and enterprise, 
the British people show themselves ready to extend • crowning greeting. 


Figure 59. Advertisement for Allen Theatre Enterprises, an all-Canadian achievement now 
operating motion picture theatres in the United States and Great Britain. Toronto Globe, 
28 August 1920, 4. 
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the surrender of Allen Theatres to Famous Players as a great disaster. 
The largest creditor, Associated First National Exhibitors, offered to 
advance the Allens $100,000 to keep them in business, in order to pre- 
vent Zukor from getting his hands on the Allen assets. First National 
executives asked other creditors to make proportionate advances, but 
they did not. Some analysts writing for the trade papers predicted that 
the Allens would survive this crisis. Fledging their bets, members of 
the Allen family bought up some of the Ottawa Valley movie theatres 
from Jule and Jay during the winter of 1922—23. 


$2,500,000 Allen Theatres Limited 8% Preferred 
Cumulative Shares with Bonus of X Share 
No Par Value Common Stock 


Sharing the Profits of a 
Great Enterprise 


The orginization of Allen Theatres Limited, 
taking over assets of more than >7.$oo,ooo repre- 
sented in theatres, franchises, rood-will, etc., former- 
ly owned l>y Ju!c and Jay J. Allen, brings to Messrs. 
Allen, as directors and managers of the new com- 
pany, greater opportunity than ever before for the 
development of amusement enterprises in Canada 
and abroad. 

Extensive acquisitions of sites and theatres, both 
in Canada and the United States, and the decision 
to enter the Uritish field, involved the necessity for. a 
compact and centralized .organisation from which to 
direct al> the Allen enterprises in Canadt and other 
countries. 

The re-organization wings the' opportunity for 
Canadian investors to participate •through the pur- 
chase of $% Preferred Cumulative scares, with a 
bonus of Shares no par value con. .ion stock. 

Moldings of Alien Theatres Limited, together 
with the profits earned by the theatres in recent 


years, have already been described. The estimated 
profits of the new company, in the judgment of Jule 
and Jay J. Allen, will be >750,0 00 for the fiscal 
year 1 920-192 1, prior to Dominion Government 
war lax and'depreciation. 

The new organization affords the investing pub- 
lie a chance of partial ownership and profit-sharing 
in the foremost amusement organization in Can- 
ada. with a record of sound management, consist- 
ent progress and ability to develop the opportunity 
that lies before the legitimate exhibition of motion 
pictures in Canada. 

At the same time the new organization provides 
the Alien organization with capital required to ad- 
vance and foster the general interests of the com- 
patsy. 

Allen Theatres Limited form one of the sound- 
est “industrial” investments.' The whole story of 
Alien development has been fold in our prospectus, 
which may be had on application. 


Price: ij» 100 per share 

Carr^lof holf Shara of tio par valpa Common Slock. 

Crmm/e *"•«> mM •JjutU i,.ntn gm^.r f^rkut v , Sort at tta re, ,f J*, ^ 


HOOUER WB30 * CO. 

tottmo inoam t co. 



TORONTO. ONT 

wiwmrrc. man 

I (w«) hereby apply f or— 

aharca of i he 

Preferred Stock of Allen Theatrea Limited, and an- 

eloae cheque for } 

being ZS% deposit on 

application. 


.. 





HOUSSER WOOD & CO. EDWARD BROWN & CO. 

Investment Banker 1 Bond D eater $ 

TORbNTO, ONT. WINNIPEG, Man. 


Abdication for ebarea may alao b« made to any branch of 

™ OFmi™TOf| W<K ™ E MERCHANTS bank 
OF COMMERCE OP CANADA 


Figure 60. Advertisement for Allen’s Calgary Theatre’s stock offering of $ 2.5 million. Toronto 
Star, 30 September 1920, 29. 
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Suddenly, G.T. Clarkson declared Allen Theatres bankrupt. As 
Cox writes, Nathanson may well have prompted Clarkson to take this 
action. Clarkson then invited tenders for the Allens’ remaining thirty- 
six theatres, among the best venues in the country. By this time, they 
owed their creditors $1.25 million. Associated First National decided 
to buy the Allen theatres, to keep them away from Zukor. Robert 
Lieber, the president of First National, visited Toronto hoping to ef- 
fect this transaction, but his effort failed. A correspondent for the 
Toronto Star noted on 8 June, that Famous Players acquired the assets 
of Allen Theatres — thirty-five large theatres — for $650,000, or less 
than $19,000 apiece. Clearly, the creditors’ committee had failed to 
get value for the Allens’ assets. Instead of Nathanson’s highest offer, 
eighty cents on the dollar, they settled for fifty cents on the dollar, 
thus giving Famous Players virtual control of the booking situation 
in Canada. As analysts have pointed out, "the Allen empire collapsed 
from within,” thanks in large part to the effects of losing the exclu- 
sive rights to distribute Paramount (and Select) pictures in Canada 
and of over-expanding. 53 The Allens’ exchange then collapsed; Lewis 
Selznick formed his own company to distribute Select Pictures, and 
Regal Films, a subsidiary of Paramount Pictures, took over the dis- 
tribution of Goldwyn pictures. In this way, much of the Allen empire 
went to the Nathanson group. 

CREATING A M A D E - I N - C A N A D A EXHIBITION COMPANY 

Throughout these negotiations, Nathanson believed that he was creating 
a "made-in-Canada” company. Fie often told reporters that 95 percent of 
the capital in Famous Players was British and Canadian, representing 
a total investment of about $15 million. 54 As well, he would point out, 
his supporters included a British-born financier, Sir William Wiseman, 
and four major Canadian-born financiers, including Sir Herbert Holt, 
J. B.Tudhope, J. P. Bickell, and W. D. Ross. Nathanson noted that the 
great majority of employees were Canadian. He added that, as a mat- 
ter of policy, Famous Players theatres favoured British and Canadian 
“road shows,” such as the productions of Sir John Martin-Harvey and 
Matheson Lang, the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company, and the Dumbells’ 
song-and-dance acts. 
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Meanwhile, on i March 1929, Adolph Zukor created a voting trust (he 
deposited the agreement with the Montreal Trust Company), whereby 
for a period of ten years voting control was placed in the hands of three 
trustees, Zukor, Nathanson, and Killam, who exercised equal power. 55 
The ostensible object of this pooling of shares was to give the impres- 
sion that Famous Players was in fact a "Canadian" company, in that two 
of the trustees were Canadian. Nathanson also believed that, in mat- 
ters of policy, he and Killam, who acted on behalf of Royal Securities, 
would in fact form a majority, but he misread the situation. In prac- 
tice, Zukor retained his position as the head of the board of directors, 
thereby protecting the agreement ensuring that the major Canadian 
movie theatres would screen Hollywood movies. 56 

During the summer of 1929, Nathanson travelled to London, plan- 
ning to convert Famous Players into an important part of an Empire-wide 
production, distribution, and exhibition organization, linking operations 
in Great Britain, Canada, South Africa, and Australia. He felt that such 
an organization would signal to him people everywhere that the movie 
industries in these countries were no longer spokes in Zukor ’s wheel. 57 
He talked to officials at Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, negoti- 
ating what he regarded as the first step in this plan; however, he soon 
learned that officials from the Fox corporation had preceded him, secur- 
ing a large block of non-voting Gaumont shares. Nathanson returned to 
Canada with an offer from Gaumont to buy shares of Famous Players at 
$75 per share. In September, Zukor and Killam quashed the deal, pre- 
venting Canadian shareholders from considering the offer. 58 Nathanson 
told reporters that he had conducted these talks at the insistence of 
I. W. Killam, who had approved of the offer. Clearly upset, he resigned 
from the board of directors on 18 September 1929, stating in his letter 
of resignation that he could no longer protect Canadian shareholders 
from the attempts of American interests to take control of the company. 59 

With Nathanson out of the way and with the Gaumont proposal 
quashed, Zukor quickly secured control over the company’s policies 
and practices. In April 1930, Zukor arranged a stock swap that offered 
Canadian shareholders four shares of Paramount-Publix Corporation 
(which was losing money) in return for five shares of Famous Players 
Canadian Corporation (which was making money and sending re- 
mittances to the New York City head office), thereby giving him 93.8 
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percent of the shares of the Canadian company. 60 Minority Canadian 
shareholders denounced the deal, describing the stock swap as another 
example of the Americanization of the company; they were also angry 
that the New York City office sent J. J. Fitzgibbons to take over as dir- 
ector of theatre operations before the deal was finalized. In addition, 
shareholders were angry that the deal was closed on 25 May 1930, a Sun- 
day and the day after Victoria Day, evidence that the parties involved 
acknowledged neither the Canadian national holiday nor the Sunday 
closing laws, to which Toronto strictly adhered. Shareholders protested 
throughout the summer. 

THE COMBINES INVESTIGATION 

In order to appreciate the response of Canadian investors to Adolph 
Zukor’s manoeuvre, which gave him total control of Famous Players, we 
must consider a number of developments with regard to the monitoring 
of the American film industry that had an impact on the movie exhib- 
ition industry in Canada. 61 We start with the Motion Picture Producers 
and Distributors of America (the mppda), a trade organization that 
had been formed in 1922 to improve the public image of Hollywood (a 
series of scandals had rocked the city) and to safeguard the film indus- 
try’s interests at home and abroad. Will H. Hays, the former postmaster 
general, became the president of the organization. This public relations 
genius developed the language of self-regulation, which proved effective 
in dealing with such matters as the public’s concern about the influ- 
ence of motion pictures and the industry’s concern over governments’ 
taxation policies, speaking of common interests and attaching them to 
high moral and artistic standards in film production. 

In 1924, the mppda sponsored the formation of the Motion Pic- 
ture Exhibition and Distributors of Canada (the mpedc), with a view 
to promoting “the common interests” of those engaged in the motion 
picture industry in Canada by maintaining the highest moral and artis- 
tic standards in motion picture production, developing the educational 
and the entertainment value of motion pictures, disseminating accurate 
information about the industry, reforming practices in the industry that 
had resulted in abuses, and securing freedom from unjust government 
regulations. 62 This organization was popularly known as the “Cooper 
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Organization,” named after its first president, James Alexander Cooper. 
The Hays Organization controlled the Cooper Organization, directing its 
policies and activities from New York City. 63 Famous Players, vertically 
integrated with a major American him company, played an important role 
in the Cooper Organization, providing financial support and personnel 
(members served as officers on the board of directors). For example, in 
1929 American distributors contributed us $21,841.56 to the organization, 
making up 80 percent of its annual budget. In other words, the Cooper 
Organization represented no Canadian-owned independent theatres. 

During the 1920s, the Cooper Organization engaged in a number 
of major public relations activities, such as lobbying censor boards, 
community organizations, religious groups, and government agencies 
with a view to liberalizing standards of morality and opposing screen- 
ing quotas. By 1929, many Canadians were again concerned about the 
content of the motion pictures they saw at theatres; many wanted to 
see pro-British movies, not to mention Canadian-produced movies, 
and were prepared to legislate quotas on American films screened. For 
example, in 1929 and in 1931, the Ontario and the British Columbia 
legislatures considered bringing in a bill forcing exhibitors to screen 20 
percent Canadian pictures. 64 

The Cooper Organization followed the Hays Organization in under- 
taking these and other public relations activities. In 1925, the latter 
authorized the former to design a uniform exhibition contract, similar 
to the Standard Exhibition Contract, which American distributors were 
using. 65 Under the terms of this agreement, which was introduced in 
1926, independent theatre owners paid cash in advance on shipments 
of films. Distributors refused to sell pictures to “booking combinations,” 
which would have increased the bargaining power of independent the- 
atre owners; the names of theatre owners who breached the contract 
in any way were put on a blacklist and distributors were instructed not 
to sell pictures to them. This contract gave distributors in Canada con- 
siderable power over independent exhibitors. 

In addition, the Cooper Organization followed the Hays Organiza- 
tion in setting up him boards of trade in key urban centres, these self- 
regulators being another means of reducing competition in the interest 
of the vertically integrated firms. 66 Via these trade (or marketing) asso- 
ciations, distributors dealt with independent exhibitors according to 
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prescribed rules. The Cooper Organization argued that, in eliminating 
rivalry among members competing for screen time, it was preserving the 
long-term interests of all members. Not surprisingly, by 1930 American 
production and distribution companies controlled about 95 percent of 
the distribution market. 

The government had two reasons for launching an investigation 
into the grievances of Canadian shareholders in Famous Players. 67 
First, independent exhibitors in Canada had long complained about 
the oppressive market conditions in which they worked. Second, in the 
United States, the Paramount Famous Players— Lasky Corporation re- 
structured itself, generating turmoil in its Canadian affiliate, Famous 
Players. On 24 April 1930, the Paramount Famous Players— Lasky Cor- 
poration changed its name to the Paramount-Publix Corporation, which 
was organized as a holding and operating company and comprised of 
several related enterprises in motion picture production, distribution, 
and exhibition. 68 Paramount held a 50 percent interest in the William 
Morris Agency, a theatrical employment agency, and a 50 percent inter- 
est in the Columbia Broadcasting System, an emerging radio network. 
This firm also owned real estate on Broadway in New York City, and 
its subsidiaries owned film distribution operations in several European 
countries, such as England, France, Germany, and Spain. Paramount’s 
assets in December 1929 amounted to nearly $236 million. 

The majority of Famous Players shareholders endorsed Zukor’s 
manoeuvre, which involved exchanging four Paramount shares for five 
Famous Players shares, ostensibly to give Canadians the impression 
that the firm was a Canadian company. 69 As we have seen, however, a 
number of investors denounced this deal as an example of the Amer- 
icanization of the company. In response, on 23 September 1930, R. B. 
Bennett, the recently elected prime minister of Canada, launched an 
investigation into an alleged combine in the motion picture industry in 
Canada. The government struck a commission to investigate the mo- 
tion picture industry in general and Famous Players’ business practices 
in particular, appointing Peter White as the sole commissioner. White 
gathered evidence in closed hearings over a period of seven months, 
examining contracts, correspondence, and Famous Players hies. Fie 
interviewed executives and uncovered evidence indicating that an Amer- 
ican monopoly was indeed operating in Canada. 70 
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In trying to minimize the damage its member companies would ex- 
perience as a result of a negative verdict, the Hays Organization sent 
Edward T. Raftery, counsel and secretary of United Artists Corporation, 
in New York City, to study the situation and to advise the American 
distributing companies on a course of action. Raftery engaged the Tor- 
onto law firm of Mason, Foulds, Davison, and Kellock to represent the 
American distributors. He believed that the commissioner would find 
either a combination between Paramount’s two subsidiaries, Famous 
Players and Regal Films, and Columbia Pictures Corporation, the stock 
of which was held by individuals associated with Famous Players, or 
a combination existing among all distributors to the detriment of in- 
dependent exhibitors. Raftery prepared favourable witnesses, equipped 
with favourable documents, showing that the independent exhibitors 
were not treated unfairly and that the Standard Exhibition Contract 
and the boards of trade protected exhibitors equally. Ultimately, how- 
ever, Raftery’s worst fears materialized. In June 1931, White submitted 
his report to the minister of Fabour in Ottawa, in which he concluded 
that, since 1926, a combine had existed in the motion picture indus- 
try in Canada. 71 He named all the American distributors, Regal Films 
(a Canadian company), and Famous Players and some of its affiliates, 
not to mention the Cooper Organization, as parties to the combine. 72 

As the former managing director of Famous Players, Nathanson re- 
jected these findings, namely, that the firm had been under the control 
of Paramount-Publix even before the exchange of shares. According 
to a Toronto Star reporter who interviewed the movie mogul on his 
return to the city, Nathanson complained that White had based his 
report on Killam’s evidence only and that, had he (Nathanson) been 
invited to testify, he could have provided evidence to the contrary. 73 
He defended his role as managing director of the company, stressing 
that he had always acted with the interests of Canadian shareholders 
and theatregoers in mind; he reiterated that he had agreed to the vot- 
ing trust because he had Killam’s assurance that, as a Canadian, the 
latter would stand behind the business at all times and that, in fact, 
he himself had always taken steps to prevent the firm from falling into 
the hands of foreign investors. 

Independent exhibitors waited two years before filing a suit, which, 
thanks to some confusion about which jurisdiction held the constitutional 
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authority to handle the case, they filed in a provincial court. As Man- 
junath Pendakur explains, the provinces claimed that the British North 
America Act gave them the exclusive right to administer the laws, in- 
cluding those of the federal government (an issue that was not resolved 
until the 1940s). 74 The attorney general of Ontario filed the suit under 
the Combines Investigation Act against seven distributors, Famous Play- 
ers, and some of its affiliates, and the Cooper Organization for operating 
a combine or conspiring to constrain trade in that province. This was 
the first significant attempt by the state to curb monopoly abuses in 
the motion picture industry in Canada. 

On 18 March 1932, Justice J. Garrow of the Ontario Supreme Court 
handed down his decision, clearing the accused companies of all char- 
ges. Justice Garrow argued that the Standard Exhibition Contract, 
together with compulsory arbitration, was legal under Canadian law. 75 
The Crown had offered a weak case, relying on American antitrust 
laws and judgments. Quite simply, the prosecution had not proved that 
a combine existed in Ontario. Famous Players and the American dis- 
tributors were acquitted on the basis that the prosecution had not been 
able to establish that the alleged combine was detrimental to the public 
interest, as ticket prices did not go up during the period under review. 

Under Will Hays, the influence of the mppda had also increased, in 
terms of heading off state censorship (under the banner of free speech). 
The strategy of self-regulation included introducing and maintaining 
a “production code,” a set of ideological and moral principles to which 
all motion pictures shown commercially in the United States had to 
subscribe. The production code was formally introduced when “talk- 
ing pictures” became the norm. Enforcing the code proved difficult, 
however. Faced with declining attendance, film producers considered 
sex and violence to be box-office attractions. In 1934, state censors, 
women’s groups, education groups, and religious groups demanded 
action. The Roman Catholic Church formed the Legion of Decency, 
and every week millions of Americans recited its “oath of obedience,” 
promising not to attend condemned films. Faced with the possibility 
of a mass boycott of Hollywood films, the mppda implemented the 
Production Code Administration (pc a) that year, whereby the indus- 
try agreed that no film would be distributed in the United States that 
did not carry a pca seal. 76 
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THE ALLENS RALLY 


While they continued to enjoy a comfortable lifestyle following the 
bankruptcy in 1923, the Allens nevertheless suffered as a result of 
this traumatic event. Every day at 5:00 p.m., some commentators re- 
port, the seemingly easygoing Herbert Allen took a bottle from his 
desk and drank until he was intoxicated. The cautious Jule Allen suf- 
fered a nervous breakdown, which kept him out of the family business 
for about a year. One day in May 1925, the reliable Barney Allen col- 
lapsed in his home in Toronto and died. 77 The risk-taking Jay Allen 
still lived flamboyantly but undertook a number of unsavoury business 
ventures (such as rum running) to supplement the family’s reduced 
income. This involved importing cheap scotch from Europe, which 
was perfectly legal in Ontario, and then exporting it to the United 
States. 78 

The Allens, ever resourceful, soon rallied. Louis Rosenfeld formed 
Dominion Films, with a view to resurrecting part of the distribution 
branch of the family’s business, having secured the rights to distribute 
independent and British pictures. 79 The Allens scored a major triumph 
when, in 1926, they secured the rights to distribute the movies pro- 
duced by Columbia Pictures, which Harry Cohn and his brother Jack, 
together with Joe Brandt, had founded two years earlier. One of the “little 
two” (including Universal), this studio produced competent co-features 
and second features, in addition to a number of prestige pictures. For 
example, Columbia produced Frank Capra’s enormously successful ro- 
mantic comedy It Happened One Night (1934), featuring Clark Gable 
and Claudette Colbert. The Allens formed a new distribution company, 
Columbia Pictures of Canada, which absorbed the old exchanges, Do- 
minion Films and Independent Films of Canada. Rosenfeld managed 
this company for the rest of his life. 

In addition, Jay and Herbert formed, in January 1928, the Premier 
Operating Corporation, Limited, hoping to resurrect part of the ex- 
hibition branch of the family’s business. Gradually, they acquired a 
number of small theatres located in rural Ontario, stretching from 
Cobalt in northern Ontario to Leamington near Windsor and along 
the Ottawa valley from Renfrew to Smiths Falls. Nathanson found 
the Allen circuit to be more competition than he could tolerate, and 
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formed a fifty-fifty partnership with them. 80 In 
March 1928, the Famous Players and Premier 
Operating Corporation formed an umbrella com- 
pany called the Theatre Holding Corporation, 

Limited, granting the latter firm independent 
booking privileges. In this way, the Allen com- 
pany became a subsidiary of Famous Players and 
entered a new era of prosperity. As Cox remarks, 
via this manoeuvre, Nathanson inaugurated a 
policy of buying out the competition via part- 
nership deals. In 1931, Jule and Jay secured their 
discharge from personal bankruptcy, and by the 
time of the Second World War, their Ontario 
circuit comprised nearly fifty theatres. After Jay 
died in 1942, at the age of fifty-two; Herb, Louis, 
and Jule ran the company. 81 

FAMOUS PLAYERS AFFILIATES 

Throughout the difficult period that included the Stock Market Crash, 
much of the Great Depression, and the anti-combines investigation, 
Nathanson kept a low profile. Industry analysts suggested that he was 
biding his time, waiting for an opportunity to return. Actually, he was 
organizing an all-Canadian chain, which would exhibit films made by 
the Fox Film Corporation, an arrangement that, assuming he secured 
the franchise, would enable him to compete with Famous Players. 82 
Rumours circulated to the effect that prominent Canadian financiers 
— including Herbert Holt and W. D. Ross — had raised $25 million 
toward the project. 83 Nathanson told reporters that the new company 
would build two deluxe theatres in 1930, one in Montreal and one in 
Toronto, each seating five thousand patrons and featuring a full-width 
stage, suggesting that operations would probably begin in 1931. Sig- 
nificantly, the circuit would screen “the new type of talkie movie." Rut 
negotiations with Fox were abandoned. 

Interestingly, however, Nathanson also engineered his return to 
Famous Players: the board of directors elected him president at the 
end of May 1933. 84 About this time, according to reports, the supply of 



Figure 61. Jule Allen, honorary campaign 
chairman of the United Jewish Appeal, Tor- 
onto, 1949. Ontario Jewish Archives, fonds 
28, series 6, file no. 2. 
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British films increased in Canada from 4.5 per- 
cent in 1930 to 15 percent in 1933. W. D. Ross 
and Major A. P. Holt, who had resigned when 
Nathanson did, returned to the board, but the 
voting trust remained in place, as it was impos- 
sible to dissolve the trust without the consent 
of all the trustees. Many Canadians read his 
re-election as a sign that, finally, Canadians 
were taking control of foreign-owned compan- 
ies like Famous Players. Believing that he and 
Adolph Zukor had an understanding that con- 
trol of Famous Players would pass into his hands 
once the trust voting expired, Nathanson com- 
mitted himself to promoting among Canadians 
the broadest taste possible in moving pictures, 
including British films. 85 

In creating Famous Players, Nathanson had formed an association 
of movie theatre operators who were eager to access the Paramount 
franchise. 86 Between 1933 and 1941, he formed partnerships with many 
exhibitors. Among these were two affiliates located in the prairie West, 
namely, K. M. (Ken) Leach, who operated three theatres in Calgary, and 
James Butler and N. C. Bryers, who operated three theatres in Saskatoon. 

Ken Leach spent his youth in Hedrick, a farming community in 
Iowa, but in 1908 the Leach family moved to a homestead in Saskatch- 
ewan, near Moose Jaw. Farming never appealed to the young man. 
Instead, he took a job at a 300-seat nickelodeon owned by a family 
friend, and developed a passion for show business. In 1912, at the age 
of twenty-one, he moved to nearby Swift Current in order to manage 
the Eagle Theatre. At the time, he later recalled, managing a theatre 
meant fetching films, selling tickets, cranking films through the pro- 
jector when the projectionist was on a break, securing an ensemble to 
provide musical accompaniment, closing up at night, and banking the 
receipts the next day. Leach expanded his operation, acquiring several 
theatres, starting with the Rose in Regina, which he managed for two 
years. In 1917, Leach, now married, moved his family to Calgary, where 
he initially managed the Princess Theatre, an 882-seat facility located 
at 310 8th Avenue East, and the Regent Theatre, an 800-seat facility 



Figure 62 . Theatre operator Ken Leach, a 
Famous Players affiliate, Calgary, n.d. Photo 
courtesy of Karen Marks. 
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•To make our /beat ret even 
more worthy of your patron- 
age it the goal toward which 
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In every important city and 
/nu n in Canada art theatre t 
operated by Famous Players 
and Associates . . . providing 
entertainment for more than 2 
MlLUO, \ Canadians every week.' 

* For 2} years it has been our 
policy In make our theatres in 
your neighbourhood . . . 
friendly, comfo\fablc and safe 
amusement centres for the 
whole family t 

• Consistent presentation of 
the world's finest screen attrac- 
tions has made our theatres 
leaders in entertainment. 


Figure 63. Advertisement for the twenty-fifth anniversary of Famous Players Canadian 
Corporation. Ottawa Journal, 22 January 1945, 15. 
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located at 206 8th Avenue West, where the Hudson’s Bay Company 
store now stands. At the time, the Regent included on its program var- 
iety acts, such as the Dumbells, the leading Canadian song-and-dance 
troupe, and country singer Wilf Carter. Between 1918 and 1921, Leach 
operated a film exchange, the Regent Company, holding the Alberta 
franchises for United Artists films, which featured the films of Mary 
Pickford, Charlie Chaplin, and Douglas Fairbanks. In 1926, he be- 
came a Famous Players affiliate and over the years operated facilities 
in Moose Jaw, Regina, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, and Vancouver. 87 

As we have seen, during the summer of 1923, Famous Players ac- 
quired the major Allen theatres. These included the Calgary Allen, at 
119 8th Avenue East, originally built in 1913 (see chapter 3). With little 
fanfare, Famous Players renamed it the Strand Theatre and reopened it 
in 1924. 88 In March 1926, Leach signed an agreement with Allen The- 
atres, Limited, the owners of the Allen, agreeing to close the Regent 
Theatre and to incorporate a new company, the Strand Theatre Com- 
pany, Limited, for the purpose of operating the Strand at a rental of 
$6,000 per year and 50 percent of the net profits. In addition, Leach’s 
company signed an agreement with Famous Players to pay “a booking 
fee of $50 per week for such a period as the theatre does not run at a 
loss.” This agreement allowed him a free hand in selecting and booking 
movies for the Strand. Leach refurbished the facility and instituted a 
new policy that offered the public “up-to-date entertainment at mod- 
erate prices” and supplied every comfort and convenience possible. 89 

Accordingly, Leach hired staff who pledged to implement the new 
policy, their motto reading “attention and service to young and old.” 
Later that year, he modernized the marquee, installing "Claude Neon 
Illumination,” regarded as the first “advertising message” of its kind 
in Calgary. 90 He further demonstrated his progressiveness in Septem- 
ber 1929, when he acquired Movietone and Vitaphone equipment so 
that he could screen talking pictures. 91 He told the press that the new 
equipment had tested satisfactorily, rendering sound and voice clearly 
in all parts of the auditorium. Leach launched the new era by screen- 
ing Alibi (1929), an all-talking melodrama about a gangster who, upon 
his release from jail, feigns honesty, weds a police sergeant’s daughter, 
and is later suspected of killing a policeman. When a number of pa- 
trons expressed a concern that talking pictures would prove unsuitable 
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for children, Leach declared that the Strand would cater to patrons of 
all ages, screening first-run family-oriented movies. He set admission 
prices at twenty-five cents (for children) and at forty-five cents (for 
adults) for evening performances. 

In 1938, for the sum of $60,250, Leach bought the Princess The- 
atre, a 1,000-seat facility located at 310 8th Avenue East, not far from 
the Strand. He renamed it the Variety Theatre, with a view to operat- 
ing the facility as a Famous Players affiliate. 92 The building dated from 
1913, having been constructed by Dr. T. H. (Thomas) Blow, who played 
an important role in Alberta’s economic and political development. 
Blow had erected a two-storey brick block housing offices and stores, 
at the rear of which was a three-storey block that housed the theatre’s 
auditorium and balcony. 93 

The auditorium featured a small wooden stage framed by a segmental 
arch, box seats on either side of the stage, slanting inward, and a balcony 
sloping down from the third to the second floor over the west half of the 
theatre. The stage accommodated an ensemble of about thirty actors or 
musicians, together with simple sets or instruments. The exterior of the 
two-storey building showed neoclassical influences in design and decor- 
ation. Five pilasters separated the facade, which was clad in fire brick, 
into four bays. Three glass-fronted stores and a doorway dominated the 
first level, and eight windows (two per bay) dominated the upper level. 
A terracotta entablature separated the first level from the second, and 
a cornice ran across the top, lending the design a measure of dignity. 

Leach ran the Variety as a Famous Players affiliate from 1947 to 1961, 
featuring second-run westerns and action films. But business gradually 
declined, and on 1 July 1961 he closed the Variety, explaining that "the 
Strand could adequately serve the needs of East Calgary.” 94 

In 1949, Leach bought the Empress Theatre, a 480-seat facility built 
in 1911, at 219 8th Avenue East. Leach had managed the Empress from 
1926 to 1930, with his brother (Dale) as his projectionist and John M. 
Cardell as his house manager. During that period, the Empress fea- 
tured the latest moving pictures, starring Charlie Chaplin or Douglas 
Fairbanks or Mary Pickford, and popular vaudeville performers, such 
as William Hart, a “Black-faced Comedian’’ from Boston (the other 
William S. Hart played the hero of silent westerns). Eventually, Leach 
offered programs that catered to children who had developed a passion 
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for the Saturday matinee: many years later, patrons recalled that, for 
twenty-five cents, they could ride the streetcar to and from the theatre, 
purchase a ticket, and buy some popcorn. 95 

Leach refurbished the Empress, hiring builders to “Westernize” the 
theatre, which had experienced hard times during the Great Depres- 
sion, including two fires, the second of which seriously damaged the 
Wright Block (formerly the Co-operative Block), where this facility was 
located. 96 They covered the facade with logs, designed the box office as 
a chuckwagon, and constructed a new marquee, topped by a gigantic 
neon sign constructed in the Western mode, as well as installing the 
latest theatre fittings: a new screen, new projection and sound equip- 
ment, and new carpeting. The management opened the Hitchin’ Post on 
26 December 1949, marking the occasion by screening Irving Brecher’s 
Life of Riley (1949), an adaptation of the popular radio series about 
Chester A. Riley, “the world’s most successful failure,” and Lambert 
Hillyer’s Prairie Express (1947), a story about a cowboy who recovers a 
stolen freight wagon. Leach advertised the Hitchin' Post as "Canada’s 
first exclusively western-and-action movie house.” 97 

Leach had every reason to be optimistic about this project. After all, 
Calgary was enjoying a tremendous boom at this time — a correspond- 
ent for the Calgary Herald reported that permits were issued in Calgary 
for $21,868,928 during 1949, smashing the record of $20,394,220 set 
in 1912. 98 The report issued by the city’s permit office indicated that 
home building accounted for the major proportion of the record total, 
whereas in 1912 the vast majority of permits had been issued for the 
construction of business buildings. This news suggested that the num- 
ber of moviegoers would continue to climb. 

During the winter of 1928, James Butler and N. C. Bryers, the pro- 
prietors of the Empire and the Daylight theatres in Saskatoon (built in 
1910 and 1913, respectively), decided to erect a grand facility called the 
Capitol Theatre on 22nd Street. Like Leach, they deemed an affilia- 
tion with Famous Players to be a good business strategy. In fact, they 
built the first “atmospheric” in western Canada, inaugurating "the era 
of the talkies” in Saskatoon. 99 As Don Kerr and Stan Hanson explain, 
1929 was a good year for Saskatoon. The boom was not as great as the 
one in 1912, because land speculation was limited by comparison, but 
it was good for building and town planning, airplane service, public 
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health, and the fine arts. 100 However, storm clouds appeared with the 
stock market crash in October 1929, checking the city’s expansion. 

Butler and Bryers hired two architects, the Toronto-based Murray 
Brown and the Saskatoon-based David Webster, to build a Spanish- 
style facility at 127 22nd Street at a cost of $400, ooo. 101 Commentators 
have pointed out that the exterior of the building concealed the majesty 
inside. The narrow, two-storey building arched over the alley and ex- 
tended a city block to 1st Street, with front doors on 2nd Avenue and 
exits on 1st Avenue. The stuccoed Spanish colonial facade featured a 
curved-tile, low-pitched roof, a trio of tall, arched, leaded-glass win- 
dows on the second floor and at street level an entrance consisting of 
six leaded-glass doors. The facade also featured two signs: one under 
the curved tiles and running the width of the front carried the words 
“CAPITOL ENTERTAINMENT,” and the other, a tall sign hanging 
vertically on the left-hand side (it resembled an arrow pointing down- 
ward), carried the words “CAPITOL THE AT R E .” 
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Figure 64 . The Capitol Theatre, Saskatoon, June 1950 . Photograph by Leonard A. J. Hillyard. 
Saskatoon Public Library, Local History Room, photo A 1263 . 
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Figure 65 . Interior of the Capitol Theatre , Saskatoon, June 1950 . Photograph by Leonard 
A.J.Hillyard. Saskatoon Public Library, Local History Room, LH 4180 . 


The auditorium represented a vast square somewhere in Spain, a 
space that was canopied by a blue, starlit sky. According to the Saska- 
toon Star-Phoenix, a variety of Spanish-looking houses surrounded the 
square, each festooned with flowers and equipped with awnings that 
hung on brackets of iron spear points, all evoking daydreams of sunny 
days and balmy nights . 102 These faux houses overlooked the crenellated 
walls that circled the seating area. Wrought-iron balustrades, plain stuc- 
coed walls, small grilled windows, an arch here and an heraldic banner 
there: these “romantic details appeared in no particular order. Flat, tiled 
roofs dominated what appeared to be a vast courtyard or town plaza. 

The ceiling offered patrons a spectacular vista, which looked like a 
sky animated by millions of glittering stars . 103 The architects had imi- 
tated the effects American architect John Eberson had created in his 
“atmospheric” theatres. The projectionist employed the Brenograph, 
a motor-driven machine capable of “producing a variety of moving 
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visual effects," to create the illusion of stars 
twinkling and clouds drifting across the 
sky. The experienced Montreal-based in- 
terior decorator Emmanuel Briffa, who had 
already decorated 150 theatres, managed 
the painting and the decorating. He super- 
vised the plasterwork, creating the Italianate 
murals and the “courtyard” that made up 
the auditorium. 

The management, including manager 
Frank Miley and assistant manager Reg 
Plumb, organized a gala celebration on 11 
May 1929 to mark the official opening of 
the Capitol Theatre. They invited national, 
regional, and local celebrities, such as the 
mayor of Saskatoon, and H. M. Thomas and 
Jack Arthur, the western division manager 
and the musical director of Famous Players, 
respectively; Nathanson had planned to 
attend the celebration, but he was ill. They 
featured such entertainment as The Lion's Roar (1928), Mack Sennett’s 
first talking picture, The Sidewalks of New York (1929), a “synchron- 
ized singing novelty,” a Movietone newsreel, presenting world events 
“as they occur,” and as the main feature, Close Harmony (1929), Para- 
mount’s first talking picture. 

In short, Famous Players expanded rapidly in large part because the 
firm attracted energetic entrepreneurs who realized that the success 
of their local and regional enterprises was best served by an affiliation 
with a national or international organization. By 1929, Famous Players 
owned or controlled 153 theatres across Canada, with a total seat- 
ing capacity of 165, ooo. 104 By late 1945, the firm owned or controlled 
311 venues; reports suggest that 2.25 million patrons visited Famous 
Players theatres every week. Within the walls of the grand theatres 
operated by these exhibitors, so similar in design to their counterparts 
throughout Canada and the United States, people in the prairie West 
participated in the increasingly popular and ritualized mass cultural 
phenomenon of moviegoing. In this way, they reinforced the region’s 



Figure 66 . Publicity for Saskatoon’s Capitol The- 
atre, emphasizing the role of Emmanuel Briffa, 
the celebrated theatre decorator. Saskatoon Star- 
Phoenix, 9 May 1929, 21. 
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status as a hinterland to larger metropolitan centres, in central Canada 
and Great Britain, but most particularly in the United States, while 
also highlighting the growth and the increasing sophistication of the 
prairie cities they called home. In the next chapter, we chart the cre- 
ation of Odeon Theatres, the second half of the duopoly that shaped 
movie exhibition in Canada for more than five decades. 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL: 
ODEON THEATRES (CANADA) LIMITED 


Speaking to reporters in 1931, Nat Nathanson explained that, through- 
out the years he had managed Famous Players, he had always taken his 
cue from the interests of shareholders as well as those of moviegoers, 
offering the public in major urban centres quality entertainment at rea- 
sonable prices. 1 After he was elected president of Famous Players for a 
second time in 1933, he took comfort in the knowledge that he had a 
verbal agreement with Adolph Zukor to the effect that he (Nathanson) 
would regain control of the company after the voting trust expired on 
8 March 1939. 2 Flowever, in 1936, Barney Balaban replaced Zukor as 
president of Paramount-Publix Corporation. When Balaban refused to 
honour the agreement, Nathanson resolved once more to create a na- 
tionwide, made-in-Canada chain of movie theatres. 3 Movie attendance 
was increasing, and the time seemed ripe for undertaking such a project. 

MOVIE EXHIBITION AND THE WAR EFFORT 

Canadians had entered World War I in August 1914 in a fighting spirit, 
but they entered World War II in September 1939 jaded by ten years of 
economic and social crisis. However, the war ultimately lifted Canada 
out of the Great Depression. 4 The federal government quickly passed 
a bill to finance the war effort to the extent of $100 million for the fis- 
cal year ending 31 March 1940, defraying such expenses as security, 
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defence, and order, including the promotion of trade, industry, and busi- 
ness. 5 Such wartime policies as food and fuel rationing and wage and 
price controls kept inflation in check. 

From 1939 to 1945, Canada’s factories, mines, and fields produced 
billions of dollars’ worth of products to support the war effort. 6 The 
nation of n million people produced more than the country’s men and 
women in uniform needed to fight, and thus sold, or, if Canada’s allies 
could not pay, gave away equipment, food, and minerals in the cause. 
Workers and entrepreneurs in every sector of the Canadian economy 
contributed to this astonishing feat of production and organization. 
Writing in the Canadian Moving Picture Digest, Ray Lewis noted that 
movie exhibitors, big and small, served as a “steadying influence’’ on 
society, screening newsreels that reported on the progress of the war, 
inspirational documentaries, such as London Can Take It! (1940), re- 
leased by Warner Bros. Pictures, and patriotic films, such as The Long 
Voyage Home (1940), released by United Artists. 7 Directed by Humphrey 
Jennings and Harry Watt and narrated by Quentin Reynolds, London 
Can Take It! depicts the courage and the determination Londoners had 
demonstrated in coming to grips with a German air raid. Directed by 
John Ford and starring John Wayne, Thomas Mitchell, Ian Hunter, 
Ward Bond, and Mildred Natwick, The Long Voyage Home tells the 
story of British merchant marines who survive the loneliness of travel- 
ling the sea and the coming of war. In addition, exhibitors contributed 
to the commonweal by organizing “socials” for men and women in uni- 
form, and generating revenue, directly and indirectly, by (for example) 
implementing an amusement tax of 20 percent on the price of tickets 
introduced by the federal minister of Finance in April 1941, organizing 
rationing and recycling drives, and in general supporting the federal gov- 
ernment’s systems of price and wage controls. 8 These projects not only 
contributed to the ultimate success of the war effort but also helped to 
lay the groundwork for economic growth in the postwar period. 

Economic activities of the postwar period built on this momentum. 
In the prairie provinces, resource-related activities were transforming 
the region from a rural society into an urban one and fuelling remark- 
able growth. From 1931 to 1951, the populations of Manitoba and Alberta 
increased from 700,000 to 777,000 and from 732,000 to 940,000, re- 
spectively, and although the population of Saskatchewan declined from 
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922,000 to 832,000, the population of the region as a whole increased 
from 2.354 million to 2.548 million. 9 

Attracted by the immense opportunities that the expanding econ- 
omy offered in the postwar period, over 1.2 million immigrants from 
Europe settled in Canada between 1946 and 1956, 95,000 settling in 
Alberta. The population of Winnipeg grew by 17 percent during these 
years, whereas that of Regina and Saskatoon grew by 34 and 23 percent, 
respectively. By contrast, the populations of Edmonton and Calgary 
jumped 124 and 69 percent, respectively. As these figures indicate, Re- 
gina and Saskatoon as well as Edmonton and Calgary were becoming 
the major metropolitan centres of the "new” west. Edmontonians took 
great pride in the fact that their city was the fastest-growing city in the 
region. 10 During World War II, the “Gateway to the North" became a 
centre for military operations and, after Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor, 
for the construction of the Alaska Highway. To be sure, the discovery 
of oil and gas after the war accelerated the process of urbanization and 
industrialization. Calgary developed into the business centre of the oil 
industry, the headquarters of many hundreds of companies involved in 
various phases of petroleum exploration, extraction, financing, processing, 
and marketing, while Edmonton, closer to the major oil fields, became a 
major refining and petrochemical centre, the base for oil industry con- 
tracts and the centre for the transmission of petroleum products. 11 All 
of these developments affected the business of exhibiting movies not 
only in western Canada but in the country as a whole. 

ODEON THEATRES: MADE IN CANADA 

Nathanson had never liked managing a branch plant; thus, it is not sur- 
prising to discover that he planned his departure from Famous Players, 
all the while organizing a Canadian-made, Canadian-run chain of movie 
theatres that would challenge the company he had created twenty years 
before. 12 Learning that Zukor’s successor, Barney Balaban, did not feel 
obligated by the “understanding” Nathanson had with Zukor in 1933 
that he would gain controlling interest in Famous Players, or by any 
former verbal agreement between them, Nathanson began “signing up” 
independent exhibitors who operated regional theatre chains that com- 
peted with Famous Players. 13 He probably embarked on this course of 
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action in 1939, when the voting trust expired. Negotiations to renew the 
trust dragged on for two years; ultimately, it was dissolved. 

Still serving as president of Famous Players, Nathanson employed a 
variety of complex stratagems to create the new chain. As one industry 
analyst put it, he was the only person in Canada who had the talent, the 
expertise, and the strategic positioning to realize such a project. 14 On 
the one hand, he renewed contracts personally, exploiting partnership 
contracts that contained a clause allowing independent theatre oper- 
ators to leave the circuit if they served advance notice. On the other, he 
renewed selected theatre leases for the new chain when they expired. 
In one case, he signed up a Famous Players subsidiary called Hamilton 
United Theatres, which owned the Capitol and the Palace theatres in 
Hamilton, thereby forcing Famous Players out of the centre of the city. 15 
Nathanson promised exhibitors that, if they joined his circuit, they could 
screen the highly prized mgm films. Incorporated as a division of the 
Loews Inc. theatre chain, mgm was the only major studio to pay divi- 
dends throughout the Great Depression. 16 Reports in the trade papers 
suggest that Nat’s son, P. L. (Paul) Nathanson, and Oscar Hanson — the 
president and vice-president, respectively, of Empire-Universal Films, 
Limited, a film distribution company — had spent time in Vancouver 
trying to acquire theatres for the circuit and that William B. Long had 
done likewise in Edmonton. 17 Eventually, executives at Famous Play- 
ers discovered the scheme and forced Nathanson to sell the theatres 
to Famous Players. Nathanson complied, but nevertheless pressed on 
with his plan to create a new chain. 

What Nathanson had in mind was a chain of movie theatres that of- 
fered the public an "enhanced” moviegoing experience, one that would 
attract a new generation of moviegoers. 18 His plan had three principal 
components. First, he would need to secure a franchise from a major 
Hollywood studio. As the Allens’ experience had illustrated so clearly, 
no exhibitor in Canada could operate a national theatre chain without 
the support of first-run films from a major American studio. Nathanson 
wanted to screen quality British and American films, accessing these via 
Empire-Universal Films (which distributed movies made by Universal 
Pictures, Republic Pictures, Esquire Films, and a group of British pro- 
ducers) and Regal Films, Ltd. (which distributed movies made by mgm 
Films and Monogram Pictures). Second, Nathanson wanted to operate 
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a chain of distinctive facilities in key loca- 
tions in major cities across Canada. Among 
other things, this meant either acquiring 
and remodelling existing facilities or erect- 
ing new ones featuring sleek, streamlined 
facades of moulded concrete that would 
contrast with the highly ornamented fa- 
cades of Famous Players theatres. It also 
entailed leasing facilities that had been af- 
filiated with Famous Players and affiliating 
with independent regional chains. Given 
that Famous Players controlled the central 
business districts of major cities, Nathanson 
decided that he should locate his theatres in 
the largely underserved suburbs that were 
springing up, thereby signalling a new ap- 
proach to movie exhibition. Finally, his plan would mean implementing 
an audience-oriented entertainment policy, one that would include 
offering the latest motion picture and sound technology. 19 

Despite the complex procedures that governed how they booked the 
films produced by the five major studios, independent exhibitors who 
owned and operated small chains (defined as two to nineteen facilities 
operated by one owner) prospered greatly during the 1930s. 20 Two factors 
account for this. On the one hand, Famous Players had been humbled 
by the antitrust investigation; on the other, Paramount Pictures, its par- 
ent company, was preoccupied with its financial troubles in the United 
States. As Paul Moore notes, during this period, Famous Players, already 
in control of most city centres, did not build many new theatres, nor did 
it take over many independent theatres. 21 Arguably, Famous Players had 
become complacent about their treatment of the moviegoing public. By 
contrast, independent exhibitors expanded their circuits, forming co- 
operative associations and booking services to promote their interests. 
Moreover, movie attendance went up during the Great Depression. Ac- 
cording to Kirwan Cox, the share of theatres operated by independent 
exhibitors who ran small chains increased from 18 percent to about 50 
percent in 1942, when the total number of theatres in Canada reached 
1,250. The share of total revenue earned by the chains increased from 
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Figure 67. Advertisement for Odeon Theatres Ltd., 
which operated movie theatres in the suburbs as 
well as in downtown locations. Vancouver Sun, 12 
April 1941, 12. 
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Figure 68. Movie impresario Nat Taylor, 
Toronto, 1965. Photo by Janine Mokrzycki. 
York University, Clara Thomas Archives and 
Special Collections, Nat Taylor fonds F0183, 
ASC- 07223, 1999-036/002 (62). 


40 percent in 1930 to 75 percent in 1942, when 
the total reached $38 million. 22 Gradually, big- 
ger and bigger chains controlled more and more 
of the box-office receipts. 

An innovative, Ontario-based movie impres- 
ario, N. A. (Nat) Taylor, believed that, even with- 
out a guaranteed supply of first-run films, an en- 
terprising exhibitor could turn a small chain into 
a major force. His model may well have been 
Barney Balaban and Sam Katz, the Chicago- 
based exhibitors who had transformed a regional 
circuit of strategically located movie palaces into 
an important national chain. 23 Taylor later ex- 
plained that he had entered the film business 
in 1918, when he was only twelve years old. 24 
He sold advertisements on picture postcards 
to movie exhibitors along Queen Street, in To- 
ronto. He managed his first theatre at the age of 
seventeen, all the while acquiring a law degree 
from Osgoode Hall. In 1935, he went into business for himself, found- 
ing Twentieth Century Theatres and building up a chain of second-run 
theatres in small towns in Ontario. On 16 November 1937, he opened 
the Elgin Theatre, a 750-seat facility designed in the Art Moderne 
style, at 216 Elgin Street, in Ottawa. With its modernist, functional, 
Art Deco styling, the Elgin illustrated the transition from ornate to sim- 
ple design that was occurring in theatre architecture all across North 
America at the time. 25 However, while he could certainly point to the 
success of his original second-run strategy, Taylor succeeded as an ex- 
hibitor because United Artists had offered him and other independent 
exhibitors first-run films. 

Nathanson watched Taylor’s progress with interest and soon offered 
him a job, as vice-president and general manager of the company he 
was creating. 26 The ten-year agreement drawn up by Taylor’s lawyers 
included an annual salary of $15,000 (after the initial year’s salary of 
$10,000), four weeks of vacation every year, an annual payment of 2.5 
percent of net operating profits earned by the company, and stock or 
bonds of the new company allotted in an amount to be agreed upon. 
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In the meantime, the media circulated notices announcing that Tay- 
lor would manage the new company. Famous Players executives then 
approached Taylor, anxious to prevent him from becoming one of Na- 
thanson’s employees. However, Nathanson rejected Taylor’s proposed 
contract, objecting, for example, to the clause giving Taylor the right, 
upon one month’s notice, to terminate his employment with the new 
company. Ultimately, Taylor accepted the offer from Famous Players, 
which made him (from i July 1941) the manager of a circuit of twenty- five 
Famous Players “B” theatres in Ontario, over and above the seventeen 
theatres he already operated. In addition to being very lucrative, this 
arrangement gave Taylor control over booking films. 

News of Nathanson’s project surfaced in January 1941, when a cor- 
respondent for Canadian Moving Picture Digest reported that a movie 
theatre chain called Odeon Theatres (Canada) Limited planned to build 
a 1,000-seat facility in Kingston, Ontario, thereby challenging Famous 
Players, which operated three theatres in the city, namely, the Capitol, 
the Grand, and the Tivoli. 27 A correspondent for Canadian Moving Pic- 
ture Digest noted in February that Odeon Theatres would become a 
national chain initially by means of a series of affiliations, starting with 
Vancouver Owned Theatres, a Vancouver-based independent chain dat- 
ing from 1935. The writer added that W.J. (Bill) Long, district manager 
for Odeon Theatres, was supervising the acquisition of theatres in the 
area as well as supervising the construction of his own theatre. For- 
merly an Edmonton-based exhibitor, Long told the press that, although 
allied with the British company of the same name, Odeon Theatres was 
entirely controlled by Canadian interests. 28 Nathanson’s connection to 
the new chain had not yet been made clear. 

Reporters for the Vancouver Sun offered the public a more detailed 
picture of Nathanson’s enterprise in April when they ran a feature on 
Odeon Theatres, profiling the theatres that formed the nucleus of the 
new chain and the people who managed them. These included Long, 
who managed the Vogue Theatre, the ‘flagship" of the new circuit, 
which opened in 1941. 29 Designed in the Art Moderne style by Kaplan 
and Sprachman, Toronto-based theatre architects, and built by Long 
at 918 Granville Street, in Vancouver, the Vogue offered the “perfect" 
presentation of motion pictures. Inspired by Radio City Music Hall 
(built in 1932) and often called the “Odeon Style,” Art Moderne was 
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characterized by streamlined and curvilinear forms, sharply defined out- 
lines, and bold colours, and featured the use of metals, such as chrome 
and aluminum, and plastics as construction materials. 30 Odeon The- 
atres advertised the grand opening of the Vogue as “a patriotic and gala 
event,” thereby tapping into the wartime fervour people in the Vancou- 
ver area were feeling. 31 Individuals obtained tickets to the event — the 
Royal Trust Company managed the finances — by donating a minimum 
of $5 to the Queen’s Canadian Fund for victims of Nazi bombing in 
London. Pete Barnes, a Texan cattle baron and movie exhibitor in the 
United States, made the first donation — $300. Paul Nathanson do- 
nated $500 to the fund. 

According to reporters, opening night featured all the images and 
the sounds attached to the opening of a Hollywood theatre in the late 
1920s: searchlights cut through the sky and floodlights illuminated 
the facade of the building. A crash of drums and the skirl of bagpipes 
signalled the beginning of the ceremony: soldiers, naval ratings, and 
airmen marched into the theatre. Lieutenant R. A. Diespecker, a Vancou- 
ver-based radio announcer, served as master of ceremonies. Alderman 
Halfour D. Wilson congratulated Odeon Theatres, proprietors of the 
Vogue Theatre. Colonel W. Woodward, a prominent Vancouver entre- 
preneur and assistant to the minister of Munitions and Supply, spoke 
about the trials that the people in Great Britain were enduring. 32 The 
Burrard Male Choir and Dal Richards, music director, led his twenty- 
five-piece orchestra in patriotic music. The management screened 
I See Ice (1938), an Ealing Studios production featuring George Formby 
as a photographer who invents a secret camera and winds up trying to 
evade the police. 

Nathanson formed General Theatres Corporation, Limited, a hold- 
ing company that controlled Odeon Theatres among other concerns, on 
18 April 1941, capitalizing it at $5 million, and then opened an office at 
20 Carlton Street, in Toronto. 33 He installed H. M. (Haskell) Masters as 
manager of General Theatre Corporation and his son, Paul, as the man- 
aging director. Paul maintained that he was the one responsible for the 
name “Odeon,” having picked the word out of the dictionary, unaware 
of the existence of Odeon Cinemas in Great Britain — although this 
seems somewhat unlikely. By 1941, the British chain (founded in 1928 
by Oscar Deutsch) ran 258 cinemas in Great Britain. 34 
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General Theatres executives announced that Odeon Theatres would 
expand by buying, leasing, and building theatres in ideal locations across 
Canada, with a view to producing a chain comprising two hundred 
theatres. By the end of July, they had reached one hundred, includ- 
ing nineteen theatres in British Columbia. 35 As Moore writes, British 
Columbia would remain the chain’s stronghold well into the 1980s. 36 

Nathanson’s contract with Paramount Pictures came up for renewal 
in 1941, but clearly he had no intention of renewing it. Since returning 
to Famous Players, he had tried to undo the policies put into effect 
by J. J. Fitzgibbons, Balaban’s protege at Paramount Pictures. 37 Execu- 
tives at Paramount had set the selling price of the shares they held at 
$5 million higher than the figure Canadian interests via Nathanson 
were prepared to offer, likely to block the sale. 38 Nathanson resigned 
at a board meeting on 14 May 1941, taking a number of executives with 
him, including Tom Bragg and Clarence Robson, who had been with 
him from the beginning. In his letter of resignation, he claimed that 
Paramount Pictures would not accept his offer to purchase the control- 
ling interests of the company. 39 

Predictably, Famous Players and Odeon Theatres quarrelled over 
access to producers’ films. Balaban, Fitzgibbons, Nathanson, and other 
executives met in September at the office of Nicholas Schenck, president 
of Loew s Inc., New York City, to determine who in Canada would hold 
the mgm franchise. Schenck, the most powerful man in the movie in- 
dustry at the time, controlled mgm. After deliberating on the matter, he 
drew up a product allocation policy, whereby Famous Players retained 
the exclusive rights to show the movies produced by mgm, Paramount, 
Warner Bros., and United Artists, and Odeon Theatres acquired the 
rights to screen movies produced by some minor studios, including 
Columbia, Fox, and Universal. Regal Films, a Paramount subsidiary, re- 
tained the right to distribute mgm films in Canada. 40 Odeon Theatres 
would therefore grow, thanks to the rights to first-run films of mostly 
minor companies and to a shared part of the Fox supply, but not at the 
pace that Nathanson had envisioned. Not surprisingly, a number of 
theatre owners who had joined Odeon Theatres on the understanding 
that they would be screening mgm films later left, including Biltmore 
Theatre Ltd., with theatres in Oshawa and Kingston. 41 
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EXPANSION: phase one 


Meanwhile, in April 1941, H. A. (Harry) Friedman, the president and 
the managing director of Odeon-Midwestern Theatres, an affiliate of 
Odeon Theatres, told the press that negotiations were underway to ac- 
quire existing theatres and to build new ones in major urban centres 
across the prairie West. 42 Friedman noted that Odeon Theatres planned 
to build two 1,200-seat facilities in Edmonton and one deluxe facility 
in Lethbridge, the latter at a cost of $150,000. He added that special 
attention would be given to the air-conditioning systems so that patrons 
could enjoy their favourite movies in complete comfort, regardless of 
the weather. 

Erecting new theatres during the early 1940s was a challenge, 
since a Dominion order-in-council had limited the construction of 
new commercial buildings in Canada, a policy that extended into De- 
cember 1945. Arguably, this measure prevented an out-and-out war 
between Famous Players and Odeon Theatres. R. C. Berkinshaw, the 
head of the Priorities Branch of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, told the press in May 1941 that the department would refuse 
permits for the building of three theatres, one or two of which were 
to be located in Edmonton. The policy, Berkinshaw added, meant that 
theatres could not be expanded unless an applicant could show that 
the building in question was at least half completed at the time of 
the application. 43 In addition, both building materials and labourers 
were in short supply. 

These formidable challenges notwithstanding, Odeon-Midwestern 
Theatres executives launched an acquisition and a building campaign 
in Alberta in 1941. By the end of July, the firm had acquired three facili- 
ties, the Rialto in Edmonton and the Crescent and the Plaza in Calgary, 
bringing the number in the circuit to over one hundred. 44 By the end 
of August, Odeon-Midwestern Theatres had acquired three more the- 
atres in Edmonton, the Avenue, the Roxy, and the Varscona, and two 
in Calgary, the Tivoli and the Grand. These acquisitions brought the 
seating capacity of Odeon Theatres facilities in Alberta to just under 
eight thousand. 

It is instructive to consider the operations of these Calgary and Ed- 
monton theatres and the movie exhibitors who operated them. Their 
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stories illustrate major patterns in the complex interaction between very 
particular local circumstances and individuals and the larger regional, 
national, and global dynamics that shaped the competition between 
Famous Players and Odeon Theatres and defined the evolution of film 
exhibition in western Canada. 

Learning that the directors of Suburban Theatres were building a 
780-seat, neighbourhood facility in the Moderne style — the Garneau 
Theatre, which opened in 1940 at 8712 109th Street, in Edmonton — 
I. F. (Izzy) Shacker hired Rule, Wynn, and Rule to build a 500-seat, 
neighbourhood facility, the Varscona Theatre, at 10907 82nd Avenue, not 
far from the Garneau. Shacker, a Flanna-based entrepreneur and polit- 
ician, owned and operated theatres in Edmonton, Lianna, Kindersley, 
and Saskatoon. 45 Graduates of the University of Alberta’s architecture 
program, John Rule, Gordon Wynn, and Peter Rule founded their firm 
when they were struggling to establish themselves as architects during 
the Great Depression. One of the leading architectural firms in west- 
ern Canada, with offices in Edmonton from 1938 and in Calgary from 
1945 to 1986, the firm played a crucial role in establishing the Moderne 
style in western Canada. 

Shacker set the architects and the builders two tasks: to erect a 
more attractive theatre than the Garneau, also in the Moderne style, 
and to complete it faster. As it happened, all three members of the firm 
joined the armed forces and fought in the war, and in their absence 
Peter Rule’s father, a building inspector for Alberta Government Tele- 
phones (and also named Peter), completed the design and supervised 
the construction. The design of the Varscona reflects Rule’s knowledge 
of the British Odeon style, gained on his trips to Great Britain. Shacker 
told reporters that his primary interest in building the Varscona was 
attending to moviegoers’ comfort and convenience, and to this end he 
insisted on fire-proof construction throughout. 46 Poole Construction 
workers started the Varscona in April 1940, completing it in July, at a 
cost of $30,000; Western Canada Construction workers completed the 
Garneau in October, at a cost of $55,000. 

Reporters regarded the Varscona as a striking landmark. Five ex- 
ternal pillars supported the sides of the stucco-clad facility, which was 
finished in gleaming white and black trim. 47 A 35-foot tower (the intake 
tower for the air-conditioning system) dominated the facade, bisecting 
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five horizontal elements. These elements consisted of fins on the tower; 
a band just below the roof that stretched across the front, serving as 
a cornice; two rectangular glass-block windows on the right; a broad 
band, four feet wide, that extended across the front and wrapped 
around the corners, serving as the marquee; and a narrower band of 
vitrolite across the front. At street level, two sets of doors stood on 
each side of the tower, and a very large circular window dominated 
the semi-circular section on the right. Neon lights on the fins identi- 
fied the theatre at night. 

Similar features distinguished the auditorium. Buff-coloured acous- 
tic tiles covered the walls and the ceiling. Two pairs of mock pillars 
adorned the walls near the small stage, which was fitted with bronze 
drapes, and sienna-and-cream carpeting covered the floors. Three 
aisles separated the seats, which were covered in deep turquoise mo- 
hair, into four sections, arranged in a parabolic design. Reporters 
observed that Shacker had fitted the auditorium with the latest air- 
conditioning system. 



Figure 69. The Varscona Theatre, Edmonton, 1941. Provincial Archives of Alberta, Alfred 
Blyth Collection BL 254 1. 


The staff, including Izzy’s brother, Ralph Shacker, who served as 
the manager, implemented an entertainment policy that focused on 
screening quality pictures at the lowest prices. Shacker explained that 
the goal of a neighbourhood theatre like the Varscona was to show 
“proved” entertainment, so that visitors would know exactly what kind 
of show they would be seeing. The moviegoing experience at the Var- 
scona would be first-rate, thanks to the theatre’s up-to-date projection 
and sound equipment. He set admission prices at ten cents for children, 
while adults paid fifteen cents for matinee performances and twenty- 
five cents for evening performances. Students received special rates 
on selected evenings, and families were offered special rates through- 
out the week. As a special attraction, Shacker offered patrons parking 
close to the theatre. 

The management opened the Varscona on 6 July 1940, marking the 
occasion with a typical gala celebration. They offered a Dixie cup of ice 
cream to every child who attended the event, which began at 1:30 p.m. 
At the evening performance, they screened two family-oriented films, 
both Universal releases: The Under-Pup (1939), directed by Richard 
Wallace, which tells the story of a shy preteen who wins a scholarship 
to a music camp, and Lew Landers’s Honeymoon Deferred (1940), the 
story of a private investigator who interrupts his honeymoon in order 
to solve the murder of his boss. Shacker became an Odeon Theatres 
affiliate in July 1941, an arrangement that enabled him to screen top- 
notch films made in the United States and in Great Britain. 48 

Meanwhile, in Calgary, Vernon Dixon, a former Warner Bros, em- 
ployee, announced in December 1934 that the suburb of Hillhurst could 
support a modern facility, one equipped with the latest projection and 
sound equipment. He hired an architect to transform a vacant garage, 
located at 1133 Kensington Road Northeast, into a neighbourhood movie 
theatre seating 425 patrons: the Plaza Theatre, which opened in 1935. 
The builders completed the project in three months at a cost of $30, 000. 49 

The simply designed facade offered passersby a distinctly Spanish 
design. 50 Three bays topped with a pediment dominated the white stucco 
frontage, each featuring a horizontal window at the upper level, while 
each of the outer bays featured a vertical window. A rectangular mar- 
quee extended over the entrance doors, the front of which announced 
the title of the featured attraction. A narrow door in the left bay (leading 
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to an apartment on the upper level) and a display case in the right bay 
completed the symmetrical arrangement of the design. 

The interior, also simple in design and decoration, impressed com- 
mentators very favourably . 51 Grey moulded acoustic tiles covered the 
ceiling and the walls of the shoebox-shaped auditorium. Mock col- 
umns, topped with grotesque figures, dominated the side walls. Two 
pillars supported the rose-coloured proscenium arch; royal blue cur- 
tains covered the screen, which measured 20 feet wide by 12 feet high. 
The ‘'modernistic” treatment included large, comfortable seats, uphol- 
stered with maroon leather, and chromium-and-black fixtures, which 
provided indirect lighting . 52 The safety features included a cement floor 
and a cement roof, together with two easily accessible fire exits and a 
cement projection room. 



Figure 70 . The Plaza Theatre, Calgary, 2009 . Photo by Robert M. Seiler. 
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Figure yi. Advertisement for the opening of the Plaza Theatre, which later became an Odeon 
affiliate. Calgary Herald, 9 January 1935, 5. 
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Dixon, who served as the theatre’s manager, and his staff of six pledged 
to cater to the family trade exclusively, announcing that "we will make 
special efforts to furnish a highly entertaining program, representative 
of the best efforts from the studios of London and Hollywood. ' 53 This 
included changing the program twice each week and offering Saturday 
matinees for children. The opening program on io January 1935 con- 
sisted of the main feature, Mr. Skitch (1933), a comedy about a couple 
who lose their farm to the bank and embark on a cross-country journey 
in their “flivver” to Hollywood, followed by a newsreel and a cartoon, 
and then the second feature. In August 1941, Dixon joined Odeon The- 
atres as an affiliate exhibitor and programmed first-run movies for the 
next five years. The sale of the theatre in 1946 seems to have ended its 
affiliation with Odeon. 54 

In 1936, A. E. Staniland, another entertainment entrepreneur, hired 
John Russell to build a neighbourhood facility accommodating 480 
patrons at 2015 4th Street West, in the heart of Calgary’s Mission dis- 
trict. Russell — a member of Green, Blankstein, Russell, and Ham, an 
architectural firm based in Winnipeg and Calgary, and the former head 
of the Department of Architecture at the University of Manitoba — 
championed the Art Moderne movement in building design. Staniland 
set out to create a "moder theatre, one that utilized every architectural 
and technological feature available, while meeting moviegoers’ demand 
for comfort and safety. 55 The result was the Tivoli Theatre, completed 
in 1936 at a cost of $35,000. 

One side of the Moderne structure faced 21st Avenue and the other 
extended along 4th Street. 56 The long wall presented an almost un- 
broken surface of white stucco, save for a wide band of black ceramic 
bricks near the flat roof and a narrow band of black and orange cer- 
amic bricks about eight feet from the sidewalk, giving the exterior an 
Art Deco finish. A tower projected upward from the canopy, resem- 
bling a nest of children’s blocks and finished in stucco, with a band 
of black and tango-red vitrolite bricks. A vertical sign attached to the 
tower flashed the word “TIVOLI" in neon lights. A rectangular mar- 
quee located just above the entrance on 4th Street extended over the 
sidewalk; three rows of 8-inch interchangeable letters announced the 
current feature him. 
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Figure 72. The Tivoli Theatre, Calgary, 1978. Glenbow Archives NA-2864-32708. 


As commentators noted, every feature of the interior bore witness 
to a concern for “simplicity” in terms of design and decoration . 57 Buff- 
coloured acoustic tiles covered the ceiling and the side walls of the 
auditorium; a rose-coloured carpet covered the floor. Dark bands running 
horizontally along the side walls served to keep patrons’ eyes focused 
on the screen, and neon tubes forming part of the decorative scheme 
on the ceiling (they formed a horseshoe) illuminated the space. Two 
aisles separated the seats, which were upholstered in red mohair and 
equipped with rubber arm rests, into three sections; a number of the 
seats featured earphones. Sound equipment had been installed behind 
the perforated screen . 58 Heerwagen tile covered the rear wall, allowing 
for the high frequencies of music. Staniland hoped that these features 
would set new standards in entertainment, offering patrons a truer 
reproduction of human voices and musical instruments. 
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A. E. (Allan) Gold, the manager, and his staff, including two usher- 
ettes dressed in bellhop uniforms, opened the Tivoli on 7 October 1936, 
marking the occasion with a gala evening, screening Rose-Marie (1936), 
an mgm picture that tells the story of Marie de Flor, a Montreal opera 
singer who, in search of her dissolute brother, goes north into the wilds 
of Canada, where she takes a job singing in a saloon and falls in love 
with a Sergeant Bruce. 59 Staniland became an Odeon Theatres affili- 
ate in August 1941. In the absence of definitive records, it is impossible 
to state with certainty how long this affiliation continued; it may well 
have ended in the mid-1960s. 60 

In June 1937, the Calgary-based theatre impresario Jack Barron ac- 
quired the Grand Theatre, at 608 1st Street West, in Calgary. Barron 
became an Odeon Theatres affiliate in September 1941. 61 The Grand 
Theatre was originally built in 1912. (On the early days of the Grand, 
see chapter 3.) The complex negotiations Barron engaged in to acquire 
the facility illustrate the constraints and the opportunities of the 1930s 
economy. In addition, they expose the “sharp" methods entertainment 
entrepreneurs sometimes employed. 

Barron was born in Winnipeg in 1888, the son of Joseph S. Barron 
and Elizabeth Bell Barron, Russian Jews who had settled in the city six 
years before. 62 At the height of the gold rush, in 1898, Joseph, a jeweller, 
travelled to Dawson City, hoping to make his fortune, and opened a cloth- 
ing store. Elizabeth and their two sons, Jack and Abraham, joined him 
five years later. Jack and his brother, who were among the first graduates 
of Dawson City High School, moved to Chicago in 1905, where they 
studied law at the University of Chicago. Elizabeth went with them, 
working as a seamstress (she made dresses for the leading actresses in 
vaudeville and Yiddish theatre) to help pay for their education and cook- 
ing their meals. After graduating, Jack moved to Calgary in 1911, during 
the construction boom. Abraham followed soon after, and their parents 
joined them there in 1913. Jackmarried Amelia Helmanin 1914, and the 
couple had three sons: William, Robert, and Richard. Jack was admit- 
ted to the bar in 1915 and Abraham in 1919; that year, they opened the 
law firm of Barron and Barron, struggling to make ends meet. 

Fascinated by the entertainment business, Jack had served as the Al- 
lens’ Calgary-based lawyer. In October 1924, after the Allens lost their 
empire, he leased Allen’s Palace Theatre and operated it with success 
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until 1928. He enjoyed the challenge of program- 
ming live entertainment and movies, earning a 
name for himself as an impresario by bringing 
such celebrities as Nellie Melba, Jascha Heifetz, 

Sergei Rachmaninoff, Reinald Werrenrath, and 
Margarete Matzenauer to Calgary. 

When, in the wake of the Allens’ bankruptcy, 
the trust company that was administering the Pal- 
ace Theatre sold the property to Famous Players, 

Jack returned to his law practice, all the while 
keeping an eye open for an opportunity that would 
allow him to become a theatre manager again. 

c <-• 1 ,1 1 r 1 r J t Figure 72. Jack Barron, Calgary-based law- 

oometime toward the end or 1935, he round such 6 

yer and theatre impresario, n.d. Glenbow 
an opportunity, in the form of a plan to revive Archives NA-5229-1. 

legitimate theatres across western Canada that 

had been dark for a number of years. This meant refurbishing a num- 
ber of facilities, starting with the Grand, so that they could offer the 
public a combination of live entertainment, including vaudeville, and 
movies. This formula had worked well in the past, and he judged that 
it would work again, once the Great Depression had passed. Acquiring 
the Grand Theatre from the Lougheed family was the first step in this 
rather ambitious project. 

As historian Donald Smith has observed, the Lougheed family ex- 
perienced psychological as well as financial hardship after the death of 
Sir James Lougheed in 1925. 63 Thanks to the Great Depression, which 
wiped out their investment income, the Lougheeds were forced to de- 
pend on their rental properties, which were generating a fraction of 
the income they once had. In many respects, the Grand Theatre con- 
stituted a serious problem. They leased the facility to Famous Players 
from 1926 to 1931 and then tried for two years to manage it on their 
own, but they lacked the expertise to make a success of the venture. 

On 1 October 1933, they leased the theatre to Ken Leach, a seasoned 
theatre manager and a Famous Players partner (see chapter 6). Leach 
already operated two movie theatres in Calgary and three in Winnipeg. 

According to the terms of the lease, which took effect 1 January 1934 
and ran for five years and four months, Leach was obliged to pay the 
Lougheed estate a rental of 50 percent of the net profits from running 
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the theatre. On 20 April, Leach formed the Grand Theatre company 
for the purpose of operating the facility in accordance with the lease. 
Because he left the theatre dark for long stretches of time, however, he 
generated a monthly rental income of only about $100, hardly enough to 
cover such expenses as upkeep, insurance, and taxes. On 30 November 

1935, the property was transferred by Lougheed Buildings (a corporate 
body that looked after the family's financial interests) to the Royal Trust 
Company as judicial trustee of the estate of Sir James Lougheed and 
Edgar Donald Lougheed, surviving executor of his will. In December, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, which held a mortgage on 
the Lougheed Building, started proceedings to foreclose its mortgage. 

About this time, Barron approached the Royal Trust Company, 
offering to lease the theatre. Owing to the existence of the lease to 
Leach, this was not possible. Barron then asked the trust company to 
give him a listing of the theatre, arguing that he could form a syndi- 
cate to buy it. Under this arrangement, if Barron obtained a purchaser, 
the trust company would cancel the lease. Familiar with the terms 
of the lease, he insisted that if the theatre were sold through his ef- 
forts, he should receive a commission. He and his associates formed 
the Grand Theatre Syndicate and made the application on 6 October 

1936. Barron and the Royal Trust Company prepared an agreement 
of sale on 1 February 1937 for $85,000; the trust company informed 
Grand Theatre on 5 February that it was selling the property to the 
syndicate and that Leach had thirty days to exercise his option to buy 
the property. No such application was made. The Lougheed estate 
and the syndicate completed the agreement on 15 March. They filed 
a defence of their action on the following day. 64 

On 17 March, Leach launched an action disputing the estate’s right 
to cancel the lease and indicated that Grand Theatre would remain in 
possession of the building after the expiration of three months, as lessee 
or purchaser (Action No. 1 in the eventual judgment). On 25 March, 
the Lougheed estate launched an action against Leach and Grand 
Theatre (Action No. 2 in the ensuing judgment). Justice S.J. Shep- 
herd of the Supreme Court of Alberta ruled on both actions, handing 
down his judgment on 16 July. A number of considerations affected 
this judgment. One involved the complex nature of the premises. They 
consisted of a portion of the Lougheed Building, some six storeys high 
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and comprising stores, offices, and the Grand Theatre, with entrances 
and exits accessed by corridors from the street. A party wall and a light 
well, extending from the ground to the top of the building, separated 
the theatre from the balance of the building. As well. Shepherd pointed 
out, the vendors sold the theatre portion of the premises provided that 
the purchaser spend more than $5,000 refurbishing the facility, install 
projection and sound equipment necessary for the screening of mov- 
ies, and operate it for a period of fifteen years, that is, every working 
day, providing concerts, stage performances, lectures, or movies, thus 
meeting the competition of other theatres in the city. If these conditions 
were met, he noted, the sale price would be reduced to $60,000. Ultim- 
ately, he concluded, the vendors had in fact sold the theatre properly. 
The lease to Leach had contained a covenant that the lessee would not 
keep the theatre closed, meaning that he would operate it at all times 
that suitable attractions could be secured or that a profit could be real- 
ized. Leach could have equipped the theatre for showing movies, but 
he chose not to, thus reducing the competition he faced as an exhibitor. 
The judge noted that, from 1 January 1934 to 15 May 1937, the Grand 
operated for only 239 days (indeed, during the whole of 1936 it operated 
for only 33 days). Leach admitted to paying a rental fee of $400 for an- 
other theatre in Calgary that he kept dark, a practice not uncommon. 
Justice Shepherd thus dismissed Action No. 1 and judged in favour of 
the plaintiffs in Action No. 2. This meant that the lease in question ter- 
minated on 15 June 1937. In darkening the Grand, the judge indicated, 
Grand Theatre had failed to fulfil its duty to the Lougheed estate. 

Now in control of the Grand, Barron then turned his attention to 
the enormous task of renovating the 1,500-seat facility, putting every 
penny he had into the project. C. L. (Clarence) Dowsley, who had served 
as Barron’s assistant at the Palace Theatre and now served as his as- 
sistant at Trans-Canada Theatres, supervised the project. Twenty-five 
craftsmen and labourers worked in two shifts for six weeks. J. S. Bensel, 
a young Hungarian interior decorator, took charge of the plastering and 
the painting. Various members of the Barron family, including Dick 
Barron, Jack’s sixteen-year-old son, helped wherever they could, remov- 
ing wallpaper, replacing light fixtures, painting, or cleaning up. These 
people together transformed the dark facility into a bright, up-to-date 
movie theatre. 
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The builders worked in stages, making major alterations to the build- 
ing first. They built a new projection room on the balcony (three times 
the size of the old one), designed to accommodate the latest projection 
and sound equipment. 65 They covered the ceiling, the walls, and the 
proscenium with cream-coloured acoustic tiles, enhancing the acous- 
tics. In addition, the builders modified the stage, upgraded the flies, 
and rewired the auditorium, so that Barron could feature large travelling 
productions, and installed a large fan in the ceiling above the balcony, 
so that patrons sitting in the seats there could smoke. 

The technicians installed a new screen and the latest projection and 
sound equipment needed to screen “talkies.” A writer for the Calgary 
Herald noted that the new equipment included Brenkert Super X lamps, 
which illuminated the projectors, and Flexitone amplifiers, which en- 
sured the clearest sound. The same writer noted that the new screen 
generated hardly any eye strain. In addition, they fitted the proscenium 
with a new asbestos curtain. 

As well, the builders made a number of minor changes to the structure, 
with a view to offering patrons the “acme of comfort." For example, they 
renovated the restrooms just off the lobby and built a women’s restroom 
and lounge on the second floor. In addition, they installed cushioned 
seats in the auditorium and deep chesterfields in the loges on the bal- 
cony and covered the hallway leading into the theatre with terrazzo tiles. 

Meanwhile, Barron assembled a capable staff to help him operate 
the new theatre, including Frank Holroyd and Giuseppe Creatore, who 
had worked with him at the Palace Theatre. 66 Barron implemented the 
entertainment policy that had served him well at the Palace, namely, 
combining live performances and movies and charging reasonable 
prices. Fie set admission prices at thirty-five cents and fifty-five cents 
for loge seats until 6:30 p.m. and forty-five cents and sixty-five cents 
for loge seats after 6:30 p.m. 

The management opened the doors to the public on 3 September 
1937, presenting a gala program consisting of two films, a comedy, Meet 
the Boyfriend (1937), and a drama, Beware of Ladies (1936), as well as 
a musical performance. 67 Smartly dressed members of the Canadian 
Corps of Commissionaires escorted patrons to their seats. The stage show 
that followed featured an ensemble of thirty-five musicians (directed 
by Giuseppe Creatore) drawn from the Calgary Symphony Orchestra. 68 
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Figure 74. The Lougheed Building , in Calgary , featuring the marquee and the sign of the 
Grand Theatre, 1959. Glenbow Archives NA-5093-688. 
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Figure 75. The stage of the Grand Theatre, Calgary, 1944. Glenbow Archives PA-3463-15. 


Because he liked to program variety entertainment, combining live 
performances and movies, Barron tried to book vaudeville acts, but 
this proved to be difficult. 69 He tried to book Sir John Martin-Harvey 
and his company but had no luck: the celebrated British actor, known 
as the last of the great Romantic actors, was on the verge of retiring. 
He succeeded in booking the San Carlo Opera Company, which for 
thirty years had toured the United States and Canada annually, bring- 
ing the standard operatic classics to the mass public at prices average 
patrons could afford. The company played three engagements at the 
Grand (4—6 April 1938, 31 January— 2 February 1944, and 26—28 Feb- 
ruary 1945), attracting capacity audiences. Barron also booked animal 
shows such as the Polack Brothers Circus, which appeared on stage for 
a week in late May and early June 1938.™ The circus featured Jumbo, 
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the 9,000-pound elephant. Always ready to try something new, Barron 
introduced a dance band, Jerry Fuller and His Orchestra, who played 
Sunday evenings from February 1940 to May 1941 (instead of charging 
an admission, he asked patrons to make a cash contribution), and "Ama- 
teur Nite,” a talent contest hosted by Don Mackay, a radio announcer 
(and the future mayor of Calgary), from September 1940 to June i94i- 71 
Significantly, Barron programmed a series of concerts featuring celebrity 
artists, including Marian Anderson, the acclaimed African-American 
singer who performed at the Grand on 15 March 1940; Lauritz Melchior, 
the Danish tenor, who performed on zi October 1940; Arthur Rubin- 
stein, the acclaimed Polish pianist, who performed on 17 March 1942 
(and again on 7 February 1944); and Yehudi Menuhin, the celebrated 
American violinist, who performed on 4 November 1943. 72 These per- 
formances attracted capacity audiences. 

Determined to take advantage of the entertainment offered by Odeon 
Theatres, Barron joined the new circuit as an affiliate in September 1941, 
thus gaining access to first-run films that featured the top-ranking 
stars of the era, including (in 1941) Mickey Rooney, Spencer Tracy, 
Clark Gable, James Cagney, Jeanette MacDonald, Bette Davis, Deanna 
Durbin, and Judy Garland, as well as those produced by the J. Arthur 
Rank company. 73 

EXPANSION: PHASE TWO 

Few exhibitors built movie theatres in Canada during the Second World 
War. Industry analysts noted that exhibitors erected only nine theatres, 
three in 1941, three in 1943, and three in 1944. 74 The major chains never- 
theless acquired property, anticipating a time after the war when they 
could erect new buildings. 

As we mentioned earlier, Odeon Theatres executives had announced 
in April 1941 that Odeon Theatres would build a deluxe facility in Leth- 
bridge. The new theatre was supposed to be completed by 1 December 
of that year, but no work was done on the project during the war. In 
May 1946, executives told the press that Odeon Theatres planned to 
build a total of sixty-four new facilities across the country, including 
one in Lethbridge. According to the Lethbridge Herald, the new the- 
atre would be built on 5th Street South, directly opposite the Capitol 
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Theatre, which had been in operation since 1929. The report added that 
the facility would be “modernly equipped with the latest sound features 
and the design [would] be modernistic. Provision [would be] made for 
television when such becomes commercially practical." Ultimately, 
however, this project did not materialize, although many others did. 75 

Exhibitors started building new theatres after December 1945, by 
which time the federal government had ended its ban on the construc- 
tion of new entertainment facilities. Odeon Theatres executives decided 
to buy or to build new theatres in order to catch up with Famous Play- 
ers; from 1946 to 1948, the number of theatres in the Odeon Theatres 
circuit jumped from 107 to 180, an increase of 68 percent. 76 Exhibitors 
across the prairie West, including Jack Barron, Nathan Rothstein, and 
H. A. (Henry) Morton, became part of this project. In doing so, they 
offered moviegoers buildings that looked strikingly modern in archi- 
tectural design and decoration: often, these facilities featured gleaming 
white stucco or concrete fafades and were highlighted in neon. 77 

Nate Rothstein became an Odeon Theatres affiliate in January 
1944; Paul Nathanson marked this propitious arrangement by telling 
the press that Rothstein’s theatres brought the total number of theatres 
in the Odeon chain to eighty-seven. Rothstein had grown up in Russia, 
the son of Jewish parents, Jacob and Malka Rothstein. In 1904, at the 
age of twenty-one, he immigrated to Canada, homesteading in Lipton, 
Saskatchewan, before entering the hardware business in 1908. In 1912 
he established himself in both the motion picture and hotel businesses, 
founding Rothstein Theatres, a Winnipeg-based organization. He even- 
tually expanded his operation to include eighteen theatres that stretched 
across Saskatchewan, Manitoba, and Ontario. Many of these facilities 
bore the name “Roxy" in honour of the Roxy Theatre, the magnificent 
picture palace in New York City that opened in March 1927. 78 

Located at 320 20th Street West, the Saskatoon Roxy — a brick, 
stone, concrete, and steel-and-truss structure designed in the Spanish 
Villa style by architect F. F. (Fred) Le Maistre and built by contractor 
R. J. Arrand — served as the centrepiece of the Rothstein circuit. This 
atmospheric theatre, the second to be built in the city, opened in Aug- 
ust 1930 and featured vaudeville and cinema. Audiences marvelled at 
its false gardens, balconies, windows, and parapets, which created the 
impression of the courtyard of a Spanish mission. The Roxy operated as 
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an Odeon Theatres affiliate until 1995, when it closed. (Rainbow and 
Magic Lantern Cinemas subsequently restored the facility, reopening 
it in 2005.) Rothstein Theatres also owned the Skyway Drive-In and 
the Barry Hotel in Saskatoon, as well as Winnipeg’s historic Marlbor- 
ough Hotel, which first opened its doors on 14 November 1914, on the 
very eve of World War I. Rothstein died in Winnipeg on 29 April 1969, 
at the age of eighty-six. According to obituary notices, he had played a 
major role in many organizations, including the Manitoba Motion Pic- 
tures Exhibitors Association, and had made a major contribution to the 
cultural life of the community. 79 

In January 1940, Rarron began negotiating with the City of Win- 
nipeg to acquire the Walker Theatre, at 364 Smith Street. Originally 
built in 1907, the Walker had been dark for a number of years: the 
city had seized the facility in lieu of unpaid taxes (see chapter 3). Bar- 
ron’s plan was to establish a chain of theatres that extended across the 
prairie West, each presenting movies and live entertainment, such as 
Chicago-based travelling stage shows. The agreement stipulated that 
National Theatres — the holding company that Barron and his associ- 
ates were forming for the project — would lease the Walker for three 
years, starting 1 May 1940, paying a rent of $600 a month for the first 
year, $700 a month for the second year, and $900 a month for the third 
year, with an option to purchase. The agreement also stipulated that 
the holding company would spend $20,000 on improvements before 
1 September 1940, when it would start paying taxes. If the purchase 
option were exercised, the rent already paid would be deducted from 
the purchase price of $50,000, paid in monthly instalments of $1,100 
for the first year and $1,300 for each successive year. Analysts suggested 
that the holding company would have to pay taxes of $3,657 per year. 
If the purchase option were not taken up, the improvements made 
by the lessee would belong to the city. At the time, the building was 
worth $106,000 and the property $20,350. The unpaid taxes amounted 
to $70,000. City Council approved the agreement on 23 January 1940, 
but Barron and his associates dropped the matter, presumably because 
they found the terms too stringent. 80 

Ultimately, Henry Morton purchased the Walker in 1944 for $35,000, 
operating the facility, which was now called the Odeon Theatre, as 
an Odeon Theatres affiliate. Born in Russia, Morton had immigrated 
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to the United States at the age of fourteen and had moved to Winni- 
peg in 1914, entering the theatre business as a doorman. He went on 
to manage and acquire several theatres and in 1941 formed Odeon- 
Morton Theatres. As the firm’s president and the managing director, 
he operated three theatres in Saskatoon and four in Winnipeg, giving 
Odeon-Morton Theatres a seating capacity of almost 4, 000. 81 

Morton commissioned the firm of Green, Blankstein, and Russell to 
transform the venerable Walker into an up-to-date movie theatre. Clair 
Appel, the eastern general manager of Odeon Theatres, announced that 
the venue would be the first of fifteen theatres soon to be built across 
western Canada (officials were planning to build forty-six theatres 
across Canada). The builders modified the entrance, the foyer, and the 
auditorium, renovating the stage (the management planned to feature 
road companies of major Broadway productions from time to time), re- 
moving the orchestra pit, building a new projection room, installing a 
false ceiling in order to improve the acoustics, and fitting this area with 
burgundy carpets and opera seats. Technicians installed an up-to-date 
screen, together with the latest projection and sound equipment, and 
updated the heating and the air-conditioning systems. 



Figure 76. The Odeon Theatre, Winnipeg, 1970, featuring the ]. Arthur Rank trademark. 
Provincial Archives of Manitoba A/S— Winnipeg— Smith Street, AP 6 65-7020. 
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Morton implemented the Odeon Thea- 
tres entertainment policy, which, as we have 
seen, included screening quality American 
and British movies, especially J. Arthur Rank 
releases, and setting competitive admission 

cents and 

children twelve cents for afternoon perform- 
ances, and adults (on the main floor) fifty 
cents and children eighteen cents for even- 
ing performances. These prices included 
an amusement tax. The Morton organiza- 
tion advertised widely, offering the public 
“Screen entertainment at its very best" and 
"free parking." They opened the Odeon Thea- 
tre, now with a capacity of 1,155 seats, on 
2 November 1945, marking the occasion with 
a gala evening. The management screened 
Blood on the Sun (1945), a United Artists 
melodrama directed by Frank Lloyd that Figure 77. Advertisement for Blood on the Sun 

starred James Cagney as a journalist work- h 945 )> pLymg at Wmmpegs Walker Theatre, Nov- 

. . r 1 r 1 > ember 1945. Winnipeg Free Press, 3 November 

ing in lokyo who runs afoul of the country s lg45 I2 
imperialist government. 82 

Not to be outdone, in March 1946, Barron announced that he was 
planning to build a huge amusement centre in Calgary, including an 
ultra-modern movie theatre that would rival any facility of its kind on 
the North American continent. 83 As we noted earlier, the outbreak of 
World War II had triggered another period of phenomenal growth in 
Calgary that continued into the postwar era. From 1946 to 1966, the 
population of the community grew from 100,044 to 33°>575> an increase 
of no less than 230 percent. 84 Construction reached a new high in 1949: 
building permits issued that year totalled $21.8 million, topping the rec- 
ord set in 1912. The discovery of oil at Leduc in 1947 "propelled Calgary 
from a branch-plant status to international headquarters status in the 
petroleum industry.” 85 During this period, developers erected many 
skyscrapers, conveying the city’s "progressive attitude.” 86 Barron was 
an early participant in this movement, since his decision to build an 
office tower predated the Leduc discovery. 


prices, asking adults to pay thirty 
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Barron proceeded in 1949 with a modified version of the project, 
to be called the Barron Building, which would cost $1.25 million to 
erect. 87 Taking his cue from Senator James Lougheed, he insisted that 
the eleven-storey office tower would meet a variety of needs, housing 
retail stores and a movie theatre on the ground level, offices on the up- 
per levels, and a residence (a penthouse) on the top floor. To finance the 
project, he obtained a mortgage of $750,000 from Great West Life and 
a loan of $250,000 from Odeon Theatres. The building, and the district 
around it, gradually became known as the “Oil Patch,” as a number of 
oil companies set up their head offices there, including Mobil Oil, Shell 
Oil, Sun Oil, and TransCanada Pipelines. 

Barron researched the project for two years, visiting major movie the- 
atres across the continent. In due course, he commissioned J. A. (Jack) 
Cawston, of the architectural firm of Stevenson, Cawston, and Dewar, 
to build a multi-purpose commercial complex, including a “luxurious” 
theatre, on the property on 8th Avenue, between 5th and 6th Street. 

The builders used a variety of fire-resistant materials, steel, and 
masonry, and employed a number of lightweight techniques to erect 
the ten-storey building in a Moderne style that exhibited Art Deco and 
International influences. They clad the exterior in yellow brick, Tyn- 
dall limestone, and ornamental aluminium. The stepped-back massing, 
together with the angled chevron and the scalloped ornamentation 
on the facade, recall the Art Deco buildings such as the Rockefeller 
Center and the Chrysler Building that were built in New York City 
and Los Angeles during the 1920s and the 1930s. The ribbon windows 
and horizontally projecting roof lines of the penthouse derive from the 
International style. 

The exterior of the Uptown Theatre, built in 1951 at a cost of $900,000, 
featured a large illuminated marquee that extended over the sidewalk 
and displayed the word “UPTOWN” in script. At the entrance at 610 
8th Avenue Southwest, were two sets of glass doors activated by photo- 
electric cells, major features of Barron’s Grand Theatre. 88 The foyer 
curved to the left, and neon lights illuminated this space. Slate plant- 
ing boxes ran along the walls, and a slate fish pond stood in the centre 
of the foyer. A multitude of blue and orange lights (inserted into the 
ceiling) created a twilight effect, and nearly two thousand yards of shag 
carpet, in the autumn-like colours of brown and gold, ran through the 
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theatre. From this space, patrons made their way up to the mezzanine 
via a marble staircase. They entered the balcony via two doors at the 
centre of the mezzanine or via two small staircases off the foyer. They 
then made their way into the narrow auditorium via two sets of doors. 
Altogether, 1,100 foam-rubber seats offered patrons maximum comfort, 
with ample leg room, and a clear view of the screen: the floor of the 
auditorium sloped more steeply than usual. The screen itself was sur- 
rounded by a massive fireproof gold damask cloth. Reporters judged the 
acoustics excellent — because of the plaster that had been applied to the 
ceiling and the walls. Projection and sound equipment of the latest type 
was manufactured by a subsidiary of the J. Arthur Rank Organisation. 



Figure 78. The Barron Building, in Calgary, with the entrance to the Uptown Theatre, 1956. 
Glenbow Archives NA-5093247. 
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Barron told the press that the Uptown would focus on family enter- 
tainment, featuring British and American productions on the basis of 
their merits, and that the Uptown would present “sophisticated” films, 
while the Grand would present “low-brow” films, such as the popular 
"Ma and Pa Kettle” movies, starring Marjorie Main and Percy Kilbride. 
Barron’s sons, Dick and Bill, the managers of the Uptown, set admission 
prices from thirty-five to sixty-five cents for adults and from fifteen to 
thirty-five cents for children. The Barrons opened the Uptown on 30 
March 1951, inviting guests to inspect the facility and to preview Jean 
Negulesco’s The Mudlark (1950), an offbeat J. Arthur Rank film. Set 
in London in 1875, the film chronicled the adventures of a “mudlark,” 
a youth who subsists by scavenging along the banks of the Thames, 
looking for flotsam and jetsam that might be pawned. 

During the 1950s and early 1960s, Odeon-Barron Theatres operated 
two other facilities in Calgary as Odeon Theatres affiliates, namely, 
a suburban movie theatre, the Odeon Theatre, built in 1964, and a 
drive-in, the 17th Avenue Drive-In, one of the nine drive-in theatres 
in Calgary. Built in 1951 and located at 17th Avenue and 45th Street 
Southwest, this 500-vehicle facility screened many of the first-run films 
that were simultaneously screened at the Grand and the Uptown. In 
March 1964, Barron acquired the Marda Theatre, a 750-seat facility at 
2101 33rd Avenue Southwest, Calgary, which was built in 1945 by Mark 
and Nayda Jenkins. In June 1969, Odeon Theatres (Canada) acquired 
the Barron family’s movie theatre interests, and all of the properties 
underwent significant changes in the ensuing years. 
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CONSOLIDATION 


Over the years, the two national theatre circuits expanded appreciably. 
The Royal Commission on Corporate Concentration observed in 1976 
that Famous Players grew from 196 theatres in 1929 to 342 in 1947 
and that the two chains controlled 60.8 percent of the box-office re- 
ceipts in 1947. 1 Although the number of feature films produced from 
1939 to 1945 declined, movie theatre attendance across North Amer- 
ica increased dramatically, bringing about a “boom'' in the industry. 2 
The national circuits prospered, but the small chain and single-theatre 
operators suffered, thanks to the restrictive practices employed in the 
movie industry, including block booking and blind booking. 3 Now and 
then, independent exhibitors complained about their economic situa- 
tion, but they were unable to take action. In 1935, Nat Taylor formed 
the Independent Theatres Association (ita), in Ontario; however, many 
independent exhibitors lost confidence in the organization when they 
learned that many of its members and officers had business dealings 
with Famous Players. 

Independent exhibitors organized a lobby group during World War II 
to protect their interests. This time, the federal and provincial gov- 
ernments took action, presumably because they needed the industry’s 
assistance in producing and exhibiting propaganda films that promoted 
the war effort. At the outbreak of hostilities, the federal government 
established the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, with the intention of 
preventing inflation and social unrest, conditions that had developed 
during World War I. In a public relations campaign, the board urged 
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Canadians to restrain their wage and consumer demands. On the face 
of it, the Theatre and Film section of the board, directed by R. C. Mc- 
Mullen, struck a serious blow against American production-distribution 
companies, who controlled the Canadian film industry. McMullen in- 
voked a number of measures, ranging from putting severe restrictions 
on building new movie theatres to setting ceilings on ticket prices. In 
addition, McMullen cancelled shows in the interest of saving electri- 
city and regulated film rentals, guaranteeing that exhibitors would share 
films on a pro rata basis. 

Over forty non-affiliated exhibitors organized the Independent 
Motion Picture Exhibitors Association (impea), which met for the 
first time in Toronto in January 1942. Barnett E. Laxer, who ran the 
Biltmore theatres in Kingston and Oshawa, Ontario, was elected 
president. 4 Laxer quickly discovered that McMullen wanted to deal 
with national organizations only, so the group formed another organ- 
ization, the National Council of Independent Exhibitors of Canada 
(nciec), with a view to dealing with the board. Laxer produced a 
pamphlet, dated 26 March 1942, called Memorandum of the National 
Council of Independent Exhibitors of Canada to the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board and to James Stewart, its Administrator of Services, 
in which he attacked the structure of the film industry, alleging that 
across Canada independent exhibitors were being driven out of busi- 
ness at an unprecedented rate. 5 

Many industry analysts responded to this initiative with hostility. The 
editor of the Canadian Moving Picture Digest attacked the independent 
exhibitors as unpatriotic: “Why at such a time, when all right-thinking 
men and women are directing their thinking, their man- and woman- 
power towards a War effort, [should] a group of motion picture exhibitors 
spend energy, time, and man-power kicking the Canadian Motion Picture 
Industry in the pants, instead of Hitler.” 6 The editor of the Canadian 
Film Weekly reiterated this sentiment, asserting that Laxer had done 
more harm to the industry than good. 

The two national chains reacted swiftly, setting up a new organ- 
ization in September 1942, one that included independent exhibitors: 
the Motion Picture Theatres Association of Ontario (mptao). Via this 
manoeuvre, the chains prevented the independent theatre operators 
from challenging the status quo. The new association met for the first 
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time on i December 1942; the sixty-five members included the major 
figures in the movie industry, such as Nat Taylor, Herb Allen, Sam Fine, 
and H. M. Masters. About a hundred delegates, representing over three 
hundred theatres, including 102 independent theatres, attended the 
annual meeting in 1946. J. J. Fitzgibbons, president of Famous Players, 
spoke at this meeting, urging members to resolve their differences in 
private. 7 

In due course, the impea folded, its effectiveness having been under- 
mined. In the final analysis, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board had 
no effect on the distribution of films. Another attempt to seek govern- 
ment intervention in dealing with the American control of the Canadian 
movie industry had failed. 

RANK BUYS ODEON THEATRES 

During the 1940s, the Rank Organisation, a vertically integrated cor- 
poration, tried to break into the North American market. J. Arthur 
Rank, a member of a Yorkshire flour-milling family, had entered the 
film industry in the mid-igjos, seeing film as a means of propagating 
his Methodist faith. Having failed to secure a good distribution for 
his quasi-religious film, Turn of the Tide (1935), which won third place 
at the Venice Film Festival, he set about acquiring production, distri- 
bution, and exhibition firms; by 1941, he controlled two of the major 
movie theatre circuits in the United Kingdom, together with studios, 
laboratories, and manufacturers of equipment. 8 Industry analysts often 
accused him of monopolistic tendencies but admitted that, throughout 
the 1940s and the 1950s, his influence was positive. Rank served as 
chairman (1946—62) and president (1962—72) of the Rank Organisation, 
which during the late 1960s shifted from the film industry to other, 
more profitable enterprises, including hotels, bowling alleys, ballrooms, 
bingo halls, and photocopying machines, the most profitable of all. 

During the period under consideration, Rank set out to establish an 
industrial organization that would rival that of Hollywood. He decided 
to enter the Canadian market first, but thanks to the integration of the 
two largest Canadian circuits with American production-distribution 
companies, this proved difficult. 9 Rank remedied the problem by buy- 
ing a 50 percent interest in Odeon Theatres. On 24 November 1944, 
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Paul Nathanson and J. Arthur Rank announced that they were fifty- 
fifty partners in General Theatre Corporation, which controlled Odeon 
Theatres (Canada) and which operated about a hundred theatres at 
the time. 10 (Paul had become president and managing director of the 
Odeon Theatres circuit after his father died in 1943.) This meant that 
Rank’s films would appear on the screens of theatres managed by 
Odeon Theatres. However, Paul retired in 1946, for health reasons, 
selling his 50 percent share in the 107-theatre circuit to Rank for a 
rumoured $2 million. 11 He reasoned that his father had always wanted 
to set up an empire-wide theatre circuit and that the sale of Odeon 
Theatres to Rank carried that plan forward. 12 Paul stayed on as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 

Rank appointed J. Earl Lawson, a former cabinet minister, president 
of the board of directors in 1946. The plan was to hire a man of influ- 
ence to run Odeon Theatres, as opposed to an old man of the theatre. 
He found such a man in Lawson, who had grown up in Hamilton. 13 Of 
Scottish descent, Lawson studied at Osgoode Hall, was called to the 
bar in 1916, and became a King’s Counsel in 1931. He practised law 
with the firm of Robinette, Godfrey, Phelan, and later with Godfrey, 
Lawson, and Corcoran. In the 1920s, he served as the lawyer for the 
independent exhibitors who fought Nathanson’s monopoly. Lawson was 
elected to the House of Commons for York West in a by-election in 1928 
and re-elected in the general election in 1930. He served as national or- 
ganizer while the Progressive Conservatives, led by R. B. Bennett, were 
preparing for an election in the fall of 1935; he was appointed minister 
of National Revenue but served for only a few weeks. Lawson retired 
from politics in 1939, after standing unsuccessfully for the leadership 
of the Ontario Progressive Conservative Party at a convention, losing 
out to George Drew. He developed wide-ranging business interests, 
and he held the directorships in a number of corporations in Canada 
and the United States. 

By 1948, the Odeon Theatres circuit had grown to 180 theatres, al- 
most doubling in size by integrating with Rank. Canadians sat on the 
new board of directors, but its policies hardly benefited Canada’s strug- 
gling film industry, since Rank did not finance the production of any 
Canadian films. His Little Kidnappers (1953) is set partly in Nova Scotia, 
but it was filmed in Glen Affric, Scotland. Directed by Philip Leacock 
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and starring Jon Whiteley, the film, which takes place around the turn of 
the century, tells the story of two Scottish orphans who are sent to live 
with their embittered grandfather. Cam-pheWs Kingdom (1957), directed 
by Ralph Thomas and starring Dirk Bogarde and Stanley Baker, turns 
on a conflict over the construction of a dam in the Rocky Mountains. 
Although set in Alberta, it was filmed in Italy and Great Britain. Rank 
did, however, shoot some films in Canada, often using the Queensbor- 
ough Studios in Toronto. 14 

After Lawson’s death in May 1950, Rank appointed L.W. (Leon- 
ard) Brockington president of Odeon Theatres. Born in Cardiff, Wales, 
Brockington had immigrated to Edmonton in 1912, at the age of twenty- 
four. He worked as a journalist and as a civil servant, all the while 
studying law at the University of Alberta. 15 He subsequently moved to 
Calgary, where he worked as a clerk in the land titles office, continuing 
his law studies when he could. Upon completing his degree, he joined 
the law office of Lougheed and Bennett in 1919. Brockington made 
his mark as a brilliant orator, executive, and public servant. In 1935, 
he moved to Winnipeg, where he served as counsel for the Northwest 
Grain Growers’ Association, and in 1936 he became chairman of the 
CBC, then an unpaid office. He championed the principles of non- 
partisanship and unsponsored broadcasts. During the war, he served 
as special assistant to Prime Minister Mackenzie King (1939—42) and 
then as advisor on Commonwealth affairs to the British Ministry of In- 
formation (1942—43). From 1947 to 1965, he was the rector of Queen’s 
University. Brockington met Rank when the latter was establishing his 
reputation in the international film world. Unfortunately, he lacked 
Lawson’s knowledge of the film industry, not to mention the latter’s 
great energy. Lawson’s death, together with the collapse of Rank’s film 
production in the United Kingdom and the advent of television, marked 
the end of the chain’s expansive period. 16 

THE PERIOD OF RETRENCHMENT 

Movie attendance rose steadily during World War II and then de- 
clined sharply. In the United States, attendance went from 85 million 
weekly in 1942 to 90 million weekly in 1946, an increase of 6 percent. 
By 1961, however, weekly attendance had fallen to 42 million. During 
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this period, box-office receipts grew from $1.02 billion in 1942 to $1.69 
billion in 1946, but fell to $921 million in 1961. Attendance in Canada 
went from 3.52 million weekly in 1942 to 5.03 million weekly in 1952, 
an increase of 43 percent, but had dropped to 1.88 million weekly by 
1963. During this period, box-office receipts rose from $46,461,097 
in 1942 to $104,963,599 in 1952, and then fell to $71,641,505 in 1963. 17 

Clearly, the industry faced many challenges. Service personnel re- 
turned from the war, married, and had children, increasing the birth 
rate dramatically. More and more people moved to the suburbs and 
focused on their jobs and families. A distinct shift in spending habits 
accompanied this movement. For example, in the years from 1947 to 
1957, the number of television sets in use increased sharply. During this 
period, about 90 percent of households in the United States and about 
25 percent of those in Canada acquired television sets. The American 
market supported 517 commercial television stations, while 43 served 
the Canadian market. These figures clearly indicate that television 
watching was fast becoming the dominant leisure-time activity. Annual 
box-office receipts in the United States decreased from $1.69 billion in 
1946 to $1.30 billion in 1956, a decline of 23 percent. Revenues declined 
more slowly than attendance, because ticket prices increased nearly 40 
percent, roughly from 34 cents to 50 cents. By contrast, during this per- 
iod annual box-office receipts in Canada increased by 48 percent, going 
from $55.43 million to $82.21 million, while the average price of admis- 
sion rose from 35 cents to 52 cents, an increase of 49 percent. In the 
United States, however, over four thousand movie theatres closed their 
doors during this period. 18 The introduction of drive-ins offset this loss 
slightly. In an attempt to improve their financial positions, the studios 
abandoned their stock-company systems, taking actors, writers, produ- 
cers, and directors off long-term contracts, and cut back on production. 19 

In addition, in May 1948 the United States Supreme Court handed 
down its decision in the antitrust action known as the Paramount Case, 
declaring that such practices as block booking, fixing admission prices, 
unfair runs and clearances, and discriminatory pricing and purchasing 
that favoured affiliated theatre circuits were illegal restraints of trade. 20 
The court also ordered the major studios to terminate all pooling ar- 
rangements and joint interests in theatres belonging to one or another 
exhibitor. The court called for the divestiture of selected movie theatres 


and insisted on the complete severance of the affiliated circuits from 
their production and distribution branches. 

The industry faced another assault, this time from the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities (huac), which held hearings from 

1947 to 1951 on the alleged Communist infiltration of the motion pic- 
ture industry. In 1947, J. Parnell Thomas, head of the commission, took 
testimony from friendly witnesses, including Sam Wood, Ayn Rand, 
Roy Brewer, Robert Taylor, Mrs. Lela Rogers (the mother of Ginger), 
and Adolphe Menjou, in an attempt to prove that card-carrying Party 
members dominated the Screen Writers Guild, that Communists had 
succeeded in introducing subversive propaganda into movies, and that 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt had brought improper pressure to bear 
upon the industry to produce pro-Soviet films during the war. As well, 
the commission focused on ten political activists (later dubbed the 
Hollywood Ten) who were leaders of the Hollywood left, including Ed- 
ward Dmytrykand Ring Lardner, Jr. In 1951, huac took testimony from 
ninety prominent industry figures, with a view to identifying known 
Communists. These hearings continued sporadically into 1954. huac 's 
hold on public opinion had been strengthened by a series of national 
and international events, including the fall of China to the Commun- 
ists, the outbreak of the Korean War, and the rise of Joseph McCarthy, 
which helped the committee in its efforts to eradicate liberalism and 
radicalism in Hollywood. 21 

In addition to these political developments, as Bruce A. Austin writes, 
the movement to the suburbs in the 1950s signalled the start of an era 
of home-bound leisure activities, an era that continues. Suburbanites 
filled their free time gardening, indulging their hobbies, and taking up 
do-it-yourself projects. Out-of-home commercial leisure activities also 
flourished, but this simply expanded the field of possibilities beyond 
moviegoing. 22 Instead of going to the movies, as they had for several 
decades, people went to a movie, if at all. Those who responded to a 

1948 Fortune survey explained that they were very busy and that the 
quality of movies had declined sharply. 23 For the moment, an increas- 
ing number of North Americans preferred the convenience of staying 
home to watch television. 
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THE IMPACT OF TELEVISION 


As mentioned above, starting in the later 1940s, the number of tele- 
vision sets in use increased rapidly. In response to this phenomenon, 
movie moguls in Hollywood decided to distance themselves from the 
new medium, thinking that the public would soon lose interest in the 
novelty. After all, most networks operated on shoestring budgets, produ- 
cing programs that lacked the technical polish of Hollywood productions. 
These moguls were reluctant to ''damage” the theatrical market, one 
that had produced revenues from the outset. 

Many talented people were needed to produce television programs, 
such as writers, actors, and directors. Most prime-time programs were 
broadcast live, and to fill out their schedules networks used filmed 
material, such as old features and shorts, obtained from Republic 
and Monogram. After 1950, Hollywood developed a subindustry, con- 
sisting of small independent companies devoted to producing series 
of low-budget telefilms, usually thirty minutes in length. Desilu Pro- 
ductions, the creation of Desi Arnaz and Lucille Ball, established the 
pattern. I Love Lucy debuted in the fall of 1951 and soon became an 
immensely popular series, attracting a weekly audience of 30 million 
viewers. Arnaz had the foresight to film the program, thereby enabling 
his company to earn a fortune in residuals from reruns. 

As we know, audiences did not lose interest in the new medium, 
and when the movie moguls realized this, they adopted a new attitude. 
To draw people back to the theatres, the heads of the major studios re- 
solved to give audiences something television could not. 24 By the late 
1950s, television viewing habits had become entrenched, and more and 
more adults were going to the movies only sporadically. After all, the 
cost of watching television was negligible compared to that of going 
to the cinema; television offered an endless variety of programming; 
and nothing could be more convenient than watching television in the 
comfort of one’s home. As a result, Hollywood tried to distinguish its 
product from that of its chief competitor. 

Hollywood’s first line of defence was colour. During the early 1950s, 
when television networks were broadcasting solely in black and white, 
the major studios increased the number of features they produced in 
colour, boosting the percentage from around 20 to more than 50 percent 
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of the total domestic output, thanks to technological advances. 25 For 
example, in 1950 Eastman Kodak introduced Eastmancolor, which dis- 
placed Technicolor, a cinematography system that had dominated the 
field since 1935. Technicolor utilized a three-strip camera, which was 
cumbersome and intricate (and thus expensive). Eastmancolor greatly 
simplified all aspects of colour cinematography. By 1954, the Technicolor 
camera was a thing of the past; by 1965, television networks themselves 
were broadcasting in colour. 

A second technological revolution was launched in New York on 
30 September 1952, with the presentation of This Is Cinerama, a spec- 
tacular two-hour travelogue featuring scenes ranging from a gripping 
roller-coaster ride to a plane trip through the Grand Canyon. 26 The 
Cinerama system achieved a three-dimensional effect through the 
use of a trio of projectors, which cast an image in three segments on a 
broad, curved screen. Stereophonic sound enhanced the realism of the 
viewing experience. Fred Waller, the former head of the special effects 
department at Paramount, spent a decade developing the system, which 
he had unveiled well over a decade earlier, at the New York’s World’s 
Fair in 1939. Not surprisingly, studio executives viewed the invention 
as a curiosity. For one thing, converting a single theatre to Cinerama 
would be an expensive proposition, costing anywhere from $50,000 to 
$100,000; for another, adopting the three-camera system would mean 
radically altering production methods. 27 

A related technological revolution was launched two months later, 
in November 1952, with the screening of Arch Oboler’s African adven- 
ture picture Bwana Devil (1952), a film that featured spears seemingly 
thrown directly at the audience. 28 Dubbed “Natural Vision,” 3-D films 
required a camera equipped with two lenses, positioned like human eyes, 
that shot a scene twice, simultaneously, on two separate reels of film. In 
exhibition, two projectors, each outfitted with a special polarized filter, 
cast the images on the screen so as to overlap slightly. In viewing the 
picture, audience members wore spectacles with corresponding filters 
that fused the images stereoscopically. By 1955, however, the 3-D boom 
was over. Except for Alfred Hitchcock’s Dial M for Murder (1954), the 
majority of 3-D films featured rather puerile horror or adventure plots. 
The system had at least two drawbacks: dual projectors were difficult 
to operate in sync, and many people found the spectacles annoying. 
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By contrast, CinemaScope was the one novelty to make a last- 
ing impact on the movie industry. A major studio was the innovator 
this time, namely, Twentieth Century— Fox, which screened The Rohe 
(1953) at the Roxy in New York on 16 September 1953. After a week 
of sensational business, the film opened in one hundred other cities 
with the same result. By February 1955, it had grossed more than $20 
million around the world. 29 This was the signal that other compan- 
ies should jump onto the wide-screen bandwagon. Like Cinerama, 
CinemaScope grew out of an invention outside the industry, in this 
case the anamorphic lens perfected in the 1920s by Fienri Chretien, a 
member of the Paris Optical Institute. With this lens, a camera com- 
presses a wide-angle scene onto a narrow strip of film; this scene is 
projected through a “compensating" lens, stretching it out to its ori- 
ginal shape, thus producing an illusion of depth. In CinemaScope, the 
screen is curved, and is two and a half times as long as it is high. In 
due course, United Artists, Columbia, and Warner Bros, signed pacts 
with Fox. Paramount entered the competition with VistaVision, screen- 
ing White Christmas (1954) at Radio City Music Flail on 20 October 
1954 - 

Thanks to these innovations, movie producers attracted bigger and 
bigger audiences; increasingly, the “big picture” defined the movie bus- 
iness. Alfred Starr, a Nashville theatre-chain owner and a spokesman 
for small, independent theatre owners, pointed out that the majors had 
reduced the number of pictures they produced (405 in 1948, 354 in 
1953, and in 1954 fewer than 300), forcing the exhibitor to pay exorbi- 
tant percentages and film rentals for the high-budget films the studios 
were now producing. 30 Via this manoeuvre, Starr argued, the majors 
also forced the public to watch “quality” films when often audiences 
would be quite content with low-budget ones, such as the Francis the 
Talking Mule movies, which appeared from 1949 to 1956. (As it hap- 
pened, these movies earned Universal Pictures a lot of money.) Y. Frank 
Freeman, vice-president of Paramount, explained that big pictures were 
more profitable than little ones for the large studio, because their break- 
even point was much lower. 31 

According to Freeman, the rule of thumb was that, to break even, 
a picture had to earn double its investment, whereas a little picture 
would not “pay out" even if it earned 30 percent more than double the 
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investment In the case of a $700,000 motion picture with a gross of 
$1,600,000, the distribution cost would be $480,000, prints would run 
$250,000, and advertising and publicity $260,000, for a total of in addi- 
tional $990,000 expenses. These costs, added to the cost of the original 
negative ($700,000), amounted to $1,690,000, representing a $90,000 
loss. In the case of a $3 million picture with a $6 million gross, the 
negative cost ($3 million), plus $1,800,000 for distribution, $300,000 
for prints, $400,000 for advertising and publicity, total $5,500,000, a 
$500,000 profit. Freeman concluded that it made sense for a big studio 
with $30 million to invest in a year’s production to turn out twenty- 
five pictures at $1,200,000 each, as opposed to forty little pictures that 
had a high break-even point. From this perspective, one would argue 
that the beauty of the big picture, such as Paramount’s Ten Command- 
ments (1956), was that there was no limit to what the box-office returns 
could be. As Freeman put it, the way to gross big money was to spend 
big money. 

Meanwhile, as movie moguls increasingly realized that television 
was here to stay, they adopted the adage “If you can’t beat them, join 
them." Collaboration took several forms. 32 One was to produce filmed 
programming directly for the television market. Columbia moved first, 
in 1949, converting Screen Gems, a subsidiary that produced theat- 
rical shorts, into a television department, which produced programs 
for the “Ford Theatre” and, starting in 1954, the hugely popular com- 
edy series, Father Knows Best. In 1954, Disney signed a contract with 
ABC to produce a weekly hour-long series revolving around the Disney 
theme park. Interestingly, Disney was allowed to devote six minutes 
of each program to promoting the company’s current releases. As Tino 
Balio points out, other studios found the concept attractive, leading 
to “The mgm Parade,” “The Twentieth Century— Fox Theatre,” and 
“Warner Bros. Presents.” By the end of the 1950s, most prime-time 
television shows emanated from Hollywood. The crossover from live 
television broadcasting to filmed production offered the possibility of 
residuals. 

Supplying networks with old features and shorts served as another 
form of collaboration. 33 Monogram and Republic had released their pic- 
tures to the networks almost immediately, rko, deciding to withdraw 
from motion picture production, sold its film library in December 1955 
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to a television programming syndicate for $15 million, and Warner Bros, 
sold its film library in February 1956 to Associated Productions for $21 
million. By 1958, television networks had acquired an estimated 3,700 
features (mostly of pre-1948 vintage) for an estimated $220 million. In 
1961, nbc bought a package from Twentieth Century— Fox to launch 
the first weekly movie night on a major network, “Saturday Night at 
the Movies,” consisting of pictures from the 1950s, features produced 
in colour during the CinemaScope period. Via this manoeuvre, nbc 
promoted colour broadcasting, and RCA (its parent company) promoted 
the sale of colour television sets. 

By this time, television had become a secondary market for theatrical 
films. Flollywood had considered conventional theatrical exhibition the 
primary source of revenues, with anything from television as a bonus. 
As relations between the two industries stabilized, television income 
was expected — and indeed planned for. 34 New film projects were 
judged in terms of their potential on television. The demand for fea- 
ture films increased; ABC signed a co-production deal with MGM, and 
CBS went into production on its own, forming a subsidiary known as 
Cinema Center Films. Demand also created a new type of collabora- 
tion, the made-for-television movie (mft), which developed into two 
formats: the single-night feature and the multi-night miniseries. MCA 
purchased Paramount’s pre-1948 film library, Universal Studios, and 
Decca Records, thus becoming the biggest producer in Flollywood. As 
Balio points out, MCA moved into MFTs in 1965. Costs were usually 
recouped the first time these films were screened, via the sale of com- 
mercial spots. 

Despite these adaptive strategies, most Hollywood majors lost money 
during the late 1960s and the early 1970s; only Disney and MCA passed 
through this period of retrenchment unscathed. 35 After 1972, the ma- 
jors produced fewer films each year, and by the end of the 1970s the 
networks’ stranglehold on the distribution of mass entertainment had 
weakened, thanks to the development of such new technologies as pay 
television, cable television, satellite transmission, and videotape and 
videodisc, which were designed to distribute entertainment product 
outside the existing channels. 
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THE CONGLOMERATES 


The motion picture industry survived the turbulence of the immedi- 
ate postwar era, and the companies that were parties to the Paramount 
antitrust suit still dominated the movie industry. Starting in the 1950s, 
North American business as a whole went through a period of con- 
solidation: many firms merged, and in the process they centralized 
corporate control and decision making. A new type of entity that grad- 
ually emerged after World War II, the conglomerate has been defined 
as a diversified company with interests in several unrelated fields of 
endeavour. A good example of this new entity was Gulf & Western 
Industries, which started as a producer of automobile bumpers and 
spread into such diverse fields as zinc mining, sugar, cigars, real estate, 
and motion pictures. In i960, the total assets of the company were $12 
million; by 1968, the total came to $3 billion. 

This movement increasingly extended to the motion picture indus- 
try. In 1966, Gulf & Western absorbed Paramount Pictures; in 1967, 
TransAmerica, a full-line financial service engaged in insurance and 
financial activities, took over United Artists; in 1969, Kinney National 
Company, a conglomerate originally engaged in car rentals, parking lots, 
building maintenance, and funeral homes, took over Warner Bros.; and 
in 1969, Kirk Kerkorian, a Los Angeles developer, acquired mgm, mov- 
ing the studio into the hotel and the casino business. Later, in 1981, 
United Artists merged with mgm to form mgm/ua, an entertainment 
Company, Marvin Davis, an oilman, acquired Twentieth Century— Fox, 
and Coca-Cola acquired (in 1982) Columbia Pictures. 36 

Industry analysts have complained that via this process, motion 
picture companies moved into the hands of “outsiders” who had no 
respect for their studio’s history or product; they tend to character- 
ize the new industry leaders as finance people, individuals who were 
more interested in the bottom line than in the quality of their prod- 
uct. 37 Analysts still argue that conglomerization — which has tended 
toward concentration and centralization — promotes homogenization 
of the product. 38 Arguably, these criticisms are simplistic. Attendance 
worldwide has stabilized for all practical purposes: the world can sup- 
port only a finite number of productions. The majors have cut back on 
production: in 1969 they released 225 pictures, but by 19 77 they were 
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releasing half that number. They learned three lessons. First, although 
production costs declined briefly, after the huge box-office success of 
The Godfather (1972), production costs for the average movie kept going 
up, escalating from $2 million in the early 1970s to $ 1 1 million in the 
1980s. (These days, production costs for a blockbuster with a top-notch 
cast and state-of-the-art special effects might exceed $200 million.) 
Second, only a few pictures — perhaps ten a year — will capture most 
of the box-office dollars. The blockbuster quickly turns the mediocre 
film into a dud. (Of course, many might argue that blockbusters are, by 
definition, mediocre.) Third, offsetting the risks of production means 
cutting operating costs, employing defensive marketing tactics, and di- 
versifying. That is, marketing practices have to go beyond traditional 
channels of distribution and include generating book tie-ins, noveliza- 
tions, and soundtracks, not to mention merchandising toys, games, and 
clothing. Industry leaders argue that, if a blockbuster fails, ancillary 
income can soften the blow. 39 

RETRENCHMENT IN CANADA 

Rank controlled much of the Canadian first-run market, as long as its 
studios produced films. However, the Rank empire experienced a ser- 
ious decline in 1948 when it failed to penetrate the American market. 
Although Rank’s position improved somewhat during the 1950s, Odeon 
had to rely more on American distributors for its supply of films. 40 

Again, movie attendance in Canada increased from 3.52 million 
weekly in 1942, peaking at 5.03 million paid admissions in 1952. Box- 
office receipts in Manitoba increased from $2.64 million in 1942 to 
$5.24 million in 1952, but then dropped to $3.11 million in i960. In 
Saskatchewan, revenues increased from $1.83 million in 1942 to $5.35 
million in 1952, before dropping to $2.70 million in i960; in Alberta, 
they increased from $2.67 million in 1942 to $7.75 million in 1952 and 
then declined to $5.52 million in i960. In the same period, the num- 
ber of movie theatres grew from 1,247 ( : 94 2 ) to 2,749 (1953) and then 
dwindled to 1,427 (i960). During this crisis, the somewhat veiled co- 
operative relationship that existed at times between the two chains 
became very apparent when they set up a joint committee to decide 
which theatres they would close. Famous Players operated 419 theatres 
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in 1954; by 1965, it had closed 143. The committee was abandoned when 
attendance increased during the late 1960s. 41 

The growing popularity of television throughout the 1970s and 
the 1980s created much uncertainty in both the American and the 
Canadian film industries. The executives at Paramount, for example, 
decided to keep their hands in the broadcasting industry, which was 
perceived as a threat to the future of the Him industry. During the 
1960s, American conglomerates absorbed some major American film 
production-distribution companies. These business deals affected the 
Canadian film industry. For example, when Gulf & Western acquired 
Paramount, Famous Players became a subsidiary of Gulf & Western’s 
holdings in the leisure industry. 42 

Odeon Theatres remained in the Rank Organisation until January 
1977, when the British multinational corporation decided to sell it. Rank 
then completely ceased producing films. The 170 screens that comprised 
Odeon Theatres carried a price tag of $30 million. Christopher R.B. 
Salmon, chairman of the board, reported that operations were not as 
profitable as they had been in the past. 43 Several conditions were im- 
posed on the sale: non-Canadians were discouraged from bidding, and 
the buyer was required to retain its employees. 

Michael Zahorchak, president of Canadian Theatres Group, acquired 
Odeon Theatres for $31.2 million. 44 Zahorchak was born in eastern 
Czechoslovakia in 1920, and escaped the Nazi occupation in 1940, im- 
migrating to Canada. Fie developed an interest in the movie business 
when friends in Montreal took him to a drive-in. In 1946, he opened a 
drive-in in St. Catharines, where he and his wife had settled (he made 
his fortune in real estate). During the 1950s, he operated restaurants 
and refreshment concessions, eventually focusing on his expanding 
cinema interests. In 1973, he acquired the American-owned N.G.C. 
Cinemas, which operated fourteen cinemas from British Columbia to 
Quebec. Zahorchak’s Canadian Theatres Group consisted of 47 the- 
atres (66 screens) in Montreal, Winnipeg, Edmonton, and Calgary, not 
to mention several theatres in Ontario, and in 1977 his company earned 
$13 million. (By contrast, Odeon Theatres earned $47 million in 1977.) 
The Bank of Montreal financed the transaction. When he added the 
131 theatres (170 screens) of the Odeon circuit to the new chain, Can- 
adian Odeon Theatres, he boasted a circuit of 178 theatres (236 screens). 
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Salmon retired in December 1983, and Zahorchak became president 
of the firm. The Zahorchak family sold the chain to Cineplex Corpora- 
tion on 28 June 1984. 

In 1977, Famous Players operated 418 screens in Canada, the total 
number of single screens in the country, regular theatres and drive-ins, 
being 1,633, whereas Odeon Theatres operated 236 screens. In short, 
Famous Players controlled 25.6 percent of the screens in Canada, whereas 
Odeon Theatres controlled 14.4 percent. The two circuits together 
controlled 40 percent of the screens in Canada. 45 The key to achiev- 
ing this pre-eminence in the market was to run theatres that screened 
first-run American movies in select locations in major urban centres, 
such as Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, Edmonton, Calgary, and 
Vancouver. Of course, it was important to concentrate on Ontario, the 
largest motion picture market in the country. In 1976, the seating cap- 
acity of theatres in Ontario was greater than that in any other province. 
Ontario had 480 screens, or 30 percent of the total, that year, and paid 
admissions amounted to $70,882,000 million, about 37 percent of the 
total. Famous Players controlled 113 theatres, or 38.7 percent of the 292 
theatres in Ontario, whereas Odeon Theatres controlled 55 theatres, or 
19 percent of the total. Together, the two chains controlled 57.7 percent 
of the theatres in the most lucrative market in Canada. 

A telling consideration is the amount that the two chains invested 
in the Canadian film industry. For example, between 1971 and 1975, 
Famous Players “extracted” $53,433,636 from its Canadian markets on 
behalf of the American majors yet invested only about $3 million in film 
production in Canada. In 1971, Odeon Theatres extracted $23,246,000 
from its Canadian markets on behalf of UK majors; in 1973, the figure 
grew to $25,900,000, or 17.2 percent of its total box-office receipts for 
that year. Between 1975 and 1976, however, Odeon invested only a total 
of $500,000 in four Canadian feature films. 46 In other words, the major 
chains felt little obligation to create a genuinely Canadian film industry. 
Flistorically, the Canadian film business has been “satisfied to be the 
middle agent between American producers and Canadian audiences,” 
content to make quick and guaranteed profits. 47 
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Entrepreneurs began organizing commercial leisure-time amusements 
when they started presenting — on a regular basis and in facilities 
dedicated to entertainment — performers who, until that point, had 
appeared at such makeshift venues as taverns and village greens, primar- 
ily on local and national holidays . 1 This expanding industry, originating 
in the United States and moving northward, shaped opportunities in 
the entertainment business in the Canadian West. In the early twen- 
tieth century, the forces of standardization and centralization, pursued 
in the interests of increased productivity and efficiency, transformed 
manufacturing and retailing across the continent, creating the template 
for future development in a wide range of enterprises, including the 
entertainment industry. Situating our study in the context of commer- 
cial leisure-time activities, including legitimate theatre and vaudeville, 
we have traced the remarkable evolution of theatrical movie exhibition 
from its humble origins as an amusing novelty to its position as a major 
commercial leisure-time enterprise, thereby documenting the condi- 
tions of moviegoing in prairie Canada during the heyday of the indoor, 
single-screen facility. We have focused on three organizations, Allen 
Theatre Enterprises, Famous Players, and Odeon Theatres, and se- 
lected theatres they operated, providing an account of the mechanics 
of commercial entertainment in western Canada, with a view to under- 
standing the social, technological, and economic forces that shaped 
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the practice of movie exhibition and the experience of visiting these 
theatres. We conclude our study by highlighting our major findings. 

CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 

The entrepreneurs who formed the organizations we studied were often 
American and often Jewish in origin; many were second-generation 
immigrants whose parents had migrated to the United States from 
eastern Europe. In their efforts to create successful businesses, they 
transferred the techniques of mass production from manufacturing to 
commercial leisure-time activities, with a view to attracting the widest 
audience possible. 2 They tended to hire fellow American immigrants 
(often family members), with experience in such areas as record keep- 
ing, organizing staff, operating and repairing equipment, programming, 
or marketing, to manage their facilities. As well, they commissioned 
American architects to design their theatres. For example, C. P. Walker 
hired Howard G. Stone to design the 1907 Walker Theatre in Winni- 
peg, and in 1912 Senator Lougheed hired Len Wardrop to design the 
Sherman Grand in Calgary. The Allens hired C. Howard Crane, the 
Detroit-based architect, to design a number of theatres for their organ- 
ization, and Nat Nathanson hired Thomas W. Lamb, the New York 
City— based architect, to design a number of theatres for his organ- 
ization. These entrepreneurs also hired American interior decorators, 
including Theodore Jagmin and Emmanuel Briffa, to complete these 
facilities. These north-south connections speak to the degree to which 
the evolution of movie exhibition in Canada is inextricably linked to 
the evolution of the movie industry in the United States, and contrib- 
uted to the similarity of the moviegoing experience in both countries. 

In 1906, would-be exhibitors with a small amount of capital and a 
limited amount of technical training could set up a “picture show.” Ap- 
parently, the Allens chose Brantford as the place to establish themselves 
under the impression that moving pictures had not yet invaded Canada. 
When most entrepreneurs regarded motion pictures as a “passing fad,” 
the Allens organized their business activities as a “serious” enterprise: 
they formed Allen Theatre Enterprises as a single proprietorship, char- 
acterized by “unlimited liability” for debts contracted by the business. 
They were determined to give their customers value for their money, 
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thereby building up a satisfied clientele. 3 This multi-pronged strategy 
involved, first of all, locating their theatres strategically, preferably in 
an urban centre’s central business district, where people had access to 
mass transit. Second, it involved building facilities designed specifically 
to screen movies. As a correspondent for Construction noted, the Allens 
developed a reputation for promoting facilities expressly designed for 
screening movies, emphasizing comfort and safety. 4 The Allen Theatre 
built in 1913 in Calgary served as the prototype for all their luxury the- 
atres. Third, it meant providing “a painstaking and courteous service,” 
offering the public more than they expected. Finally, it meant that the 
above elements must highlight the “show” presented in the auditorium, 
namely, high-quality films, with the best musicians available providing 
accompaniment. In this regard, they anticipated the business strategy 
Balaban and Katz made famous a decade later. Despite their American 
origins, the Allens set out to create a made-in-Canada exhibition com- 
pany, and they plowed the profits they earned back into the business. 
They financed projects by floating shares locally as popular investments, 
in some cases raising $150, 000. 5 However, they found raising invest- 
ment capital to refit and to build more and more difficult. 

By 1916, when Nat Nathanson entered the movie business, small 
family-run businesses were giving way to joint-stock companies, which 
were setting up in or relocating to major urban centres. Movie exhibition 
had quickly become a highly competitive business. Although the Allens 
had really begun their exhibition and distribution empire in Calgary, 
it is not surprising that they, like the Nathanson group, eventually lo- 
cated their operations in Toronto, which was well on its way to becoming 
the biggest market for movies in Canada. 6 Nathanson demonstrated a 
genius for organizing "big” projects; with the assistance of major finan- 
ciers, he formed two national movie theatre chains over the course of 
his career, Famous Players and Odeon Theatres. By definition, these 
"limited liability” businesses separated the ownership (stockholder) func- 
tion from the operating (management) function. Nathanson devised a 
business strategy that included acquiring large, ideally located theatres, 
establishing affiliations with independent exhibitors, and threatening 
to build theatres next door to competitors’ facilities. In addition, he de- 
veloped an entertainment policy that stressed quality entertainment, 
including first-run movies, and exceptional service. In contrast to the 
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Allens, he found the process of raising investment financing to refit or 
to build easier and easier. 

LEGITIMATION INITIATIVES 

Three initiatives undertaken by innovative entertainment entrepreneurs 
from 1903 to 1908 quickened the transformation of the movies from a 
sideshow novelty into a legitimate business enterprise: the creation of 
the film exchange, the shift from travelling exhibitions to permanent 
facilities for screening movies, and the increased production of the 
feature-length film, which became the industry standard. 7 The develop- 
ment of the motion picture theatre, in terms of design and decoration as 
well as programming and presentation, was integral to the development 
of the movie industry as a whole and to the dramatically expanding role 
of the movie in North American society. 8 The development of movie 
exhibition in North America can be divided into two phases. 


1905 to 1913 

Entrepreneurs in major urban centres across North America sought 
out empty buildings, such as restaurants, cigar stores, and pawnshops, 
preferably located in the central business district, with a view to turn- 
ing them into temporary facilities seating about two hundred people. 
They hired architects and contractors to prepare these facilities, know- 
ing that if they miscalculated and their business failed, they would have 
to restore them to their original conditions. They soon realized that the 
key to success lay in attracting the “family” trade, in terms of the venue 
and the entertainment presented there, and to this end they made their 
venues as attractive and comfortable as possible. They focused on the 
exterior of their buildings, however, designing and decorating the fa- 
cades so that they attracted attention and also inspired confidence in 
the product for sale. They also gave their venues exotic or grand names, 
such as “Dreamland” or “Monarch,” as part of their effort to “package” 
this entertainment as a desirable product. 9 As we have seen, two of the 
storefront theatres the Allens operated in the prairie West during this 
period accommodated (on average) 601 patrons. By 1917, this kind of 
facility had become outmoded. 10 
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1914 to 1932 

Entrepreneurs erected large, lavishly decorated buildings designed and 
equipped expressly for screening movies, featuring fan-shaped auditor- 
iums, opulent furnishings, and a myriad of exquisite details, the whole 
of which constituted the main attraction. 11 During the 1910s, picture 
palaces accommodated (on average) between 1,000 and 1,800 patrons, 
and during the 1920s they accommodated (on average) between 1,800 
and 2,500 patrons. Entrepreneurs hired theatre architects and interior 
decorators to complete these structures, with a view to persuading the 
emerging middle-class patrons of the arts to take moviegoing seriously. 12 
Thomas W. Lamb designed the first picture palace in North America, 
the Regent Theatre, giving it a Venetian palazzo exterior and a Spanish- 
Moorish interior, which was decorated in gold and blue; Henry Marvin 
opened this 1,800-seat structure, located in what was then a German- 
American section of Harlem, in February 1913. James C. Teague designed 
what was arguably the first picture palace in prairie Canada, Calgary's 
Allen Theatre, giving it a Venetian palazzo exterior and an Adamesque 
interior. The Allens opened this grand structure, which accommo- 
dated 840 patrons, in November 1913. Generally speaking, architects 
designed these facilities with an eye on famous buildings of the past, 
the objective being to obscure the distinction between the "reality” of 
the theatre and the "illusion" of the movie on the screen, via the stage, 
the proscenium arch, the furnishings, and the entertainment featured. 13 

Appealing to a middle-class sensibility, exhibitors gave these opulent 
venues names that evoked exotic times and places, such as “Avalon,” 
recalling the land in the West where King Arthur and the Knights of 
the Round Table supposedly went after they died. In this way, exhib- 
itors hoped to give their buildings an air of respectability. As we have 
seen, seven of the deluxe facilities the Allens built in prairie Canada 
during the 1910s accommodated, on average, 1,036 patrons, and two 
built during the 1920s accommodated an average of 2,076 patrons. 
Similarly, one of the deluxe facilities Nathanson built in the region 
during the 1910s accommodated 2,200 patrons and three built during 
the 1920s accommodated, on average, 1,633 patrons. Such large and 
elegantly appointed theatres, modelled primarily on European build- 
ings, were clearly the central piece of visual rhetoric that exhibitors in 
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Canada employed to present moviegoing as a respectable, indeed an 
important, cultural activity. 

RELIGIOUS AND SECULAR REFORM CAMPAIGNS 

Despite the exhibitors’ efforts to legitimate moviegoing, the rapid dev- 
elopment of commercial entertainment in general and the rapid growth 
of movies in particular aroused much public concern and opposition. 14 
During the Progressive Era, from the 1890s to the 1920s, religious and 
social reformers urged governments to enact legislation to regulate the 
new enterprise. Canadian historians have highlighted the considerable 
influence of social reform movements on Canadian society during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, noting the roots of these 
movements in the anxieties of middle-class, Anglo-Canadian Protestants 
about social changes connected with urbanization and immigration. 15 
Historians have also remarked on the degree to which the overlapping 
concerns of the Social Gospel movement — prohibition, women’s suf- 
frage, and the Canadianization of immigrants — met with particular 
favour in prairie Canada. 16 Many middle-class Anglo-Canadian Prot- 
estants who lived in the recently founded and rapidly growing towns 
and cities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta clearly felt threat- 
ened by the large numbers of peasant and working-class immigrants 
who came to the region between 1896 and 1914. 17 Although more re- 
search is required to document precisely how ethnic and class tensions 
played out in particular cultural sites, it seems clear that in spending 
so much money and effort to create elegant theatre buildings in prairie 
cities such as Winnipeg, exhibitors like the Allens were responding, at 
least in part, to the deep class and ethnic cleavages that were arguably 
that city’s defining characteristic and major social problem. 18 In short, 
the social divisions and tensions in the urban centres of prairie Canada 
were similar to those in American cities, and the anxieties they gen- 
erated played a part in the rapid transformation of film exhibition and 
moviegoing that was taking place in North America during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century. 

Historians (in the United States, especially) remind us that working- 
class moviegoers engaged in a variety of behaviours that middle-class 
patrons found objectionable, including eating, drinking, sleeping, and 
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petting or necking. A reporter for Moving Picture World noted in 1908 
that working-class patrons in New York City sometimes watched the 
same performance all day and into the night, eating their lunch in 
the theatre. 19 In fact, for most members of the working class, watch- 
ing a movie was not a passive experience. Rather than remaining mere 
spectators, they regarded moviegoing as a social activity, as well as a 
cultural one, and tended to adopt a participatory approach, interacting 
volubly not only with the other people in the auditorium but also with 
the entertainment presented on the screen. Responding to the antics 
of the hero, for example, might include such ‘‘boisterous” behaviour as 
shouting, whistling, clapping, and stomping. 20 Arguably, as well, the 
"democratic” pricing at movie theatres fostered an air of informality and 
communality, and this informality sanctioned a variety of behaviours 
that middle-class audiences who were accustomed to attending higher- 
priced entertainment took to be inappropriate. Middle-class observers 
tended to complain disdainfully about unruly patrons, and very soon 
one of the jobs of the ticket taker at the nickel theatre was to prevent 
intoxicated patrons from entering the building. 

In addition to complaining about the physical condition of movie 
theatres and the behaviour of working-class patrons, middle-class 
commentators and reformers pressed for censorship of the content of 
movies and legislation to halt the screening of movies on Sunday. In 
establishing local censorship boards, such as the one that was set up 
in Chicago in 1907 and the voluntary National Board of Review that 
was created in New York City in 1909, middle-class reformers achieved 
their goal of subjecting motion pictures to some sort of surveillance, if 
not public control. 21 Similar concerns were expressed in Canada, and 
efforts to censor movies began shortly after the first films were shown. 
Since censorship has been a provincial responsibility, these efforts took 
a variety of forms, but, from 1911 to 1913, most provinces — including 
those on the prairies — established censorship boards that focused on 
protecting public morality. In due course, movie producers realized 
that self-censorship would be more prudent and profitable than offi- 
cial, public censorship. 

By the outbreak of World War I in 1914, motion pictures dominated 
commercial entertainment. How, in a few short years, had the middle 
and the upper classes found their way to the movie theatres they once 
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disdained? Movie exhibitors across the continent had transformed the 
"shabby” storefront theatres into opulent movie palaces, and movie 
producers had produced narrative films, thereby persuading the emer- 
ging middle-class patrons of the arts that they should rethink their 
attitude toward moviegoing . 22 These exhibitors did everything in their 
power to remove the "unease” the middle-class patrons might experi- 
ence when entering the movie house. In fixing the starting times of 
their programs, outfitting their ushers with military attire, and fitting 
the restrooms with expensive furniture, they countered the easygoing 
atmosphere that characterized such working-class sites as the saloon, 
the dime museum, and the nickelodeon. The new, deluxe movie the- 
atre mixed the sexes and the classes, and projected an air of comfort 
and style rather than informality. 

THEATRE OPERATION 

Operators of picture shows in the prairie West offered the public a lei- 
sure-time activity that was becoming increasingly popular across the 
continent, namely, several kinds of entertainment in programs that ran 
continuously from morning until night, Monday through Saturday, all 
at one place and at reasonable admission prices. Anxious to present 
(silent) motion pictures in an “artistic” way, many early managers looked 
to Roxy Rothafel for inspiration. This celebrated theatre impresario had 
made a name for himself by turning entire motion picture theatres, such 
as the Regent and the Strand, in New York City, into sites for family- 
oriented, multimedia entertainment . 23 Rothafel published a number 
of articles in newspapers and trade journals, sharing his insights into 
giving the public lavish spectacles. In following this advice, prairie ex- 
hibitors hoped to offer their patrons a measure of the sophistication 
associated with the leisure-time activities of eastern American cities. 
To this end, they focused their energies on five aspects of exhibition. 


Programming and Presentation 

To some extent, exhibitors took their cue from the managers of vaude- 
ville houses, selecting the items that would make up a program, such as 
singalongs, vaudeville acts, movies, recitals, slide shows, and illustrated 
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lectures, with an eye on their length and theme and the place they 
would occupy in a modular arrangement. Initially, they designed short 
programs that ran from morning until night, and changed them con- 
stantly, from three to five times per week during the nickelodeon period, 
thereby encouraging patrons to return often. 24 The strategy was to ap- 
peal to the whole community by offering the public a variety of times 
and a variety of films. Thus, exhibitors gave the public a rather compel- 
ling reason to visit their picture shows: come anytime and stay as long 
as you like. We think of the Allens, who opened the Monarch Theatre 
in Calgary on 21 January 1911, offering the public a selection of moving 
pictures and illustrated songs, charging children and adults admission 
prices of five and ten cents, respectively. Exhibitors later added in- 
expensive vaudeville to their programs, when the supply of films failed 
to meet the demand, and found great financial advantage in establish- 
ing themselves as operators of first-run houses. 

Exhibitors could be quite creative in programming and presenting 
their entertainment, blurring the distinction between the setting and 
the entertainment that was presented there. Taking their cue from 
Rothafel, operators of large theatres created a desirable atmosphere by 
employing such extra-filmic techniques as employing a single musician 
or an ensemble to produce the appropriate musical accompaniment, 
projecting coloured lights onto the ceiling, spraying the auditorium 
with exotic perfumes to stimulate the sense of smell, and arranging a 
variety of stage props related to the action seen on the screen, includ- 
ing potted plants, fountains, and stage sets. They also experimented 
with projecting films faster or slower than the speed at which the films 
were photographed. 25 The operators of big houses engaged in product 
differentiation by offering a form of “entertainment" the operators of 
small houses could not. 

All such exhibitors regarded music as a crucial element in the pres- 
entation of entertainment, and so hired musicians (soloists and ensemble 
players) to accompany the films they screened, thereby enhancing the 
drama of what was happening on the screen, and to present recitals 
and concerts in their own right. They distinguished their programs 
from those of their competitors by installing pipe organs, which were 
capable of producing a wide variety of sound effects. The Allens set 
the standard in the prairie West, installing a theatre organ (made by 
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W. W. Kimball of Chicago, builders of the mammoth organ in the 
Mormon Tabernacle in Salt Lake City) in the Allen Theatre built in 
Calgary in 1913. Similarly, Nathanson installed a Casavant concert or- 
gan, built in Quebec, at the Regent Theatre in Toronto, built in 1916. In 
time, however, moviegoers complained that the quality of music mak- 
ing had dropped considerably. For example, the house pianist would 
play the same selections at all the movies, regardless of their subject 
matter, and would play the pieces rather indifferently at that, thus re- 
ducing the quality of the moviegoing experience. 26 The soundtrack, 
introduced with sound pictures, replaced live musical accompaniment, 
thereby standardizing screenings and ending the dependency on local 
musical talent; that is, even operators of small theatres could offer the 
public quality “shows.” 27 Interestingly, Jack Barron, a champion of old- 
fashioned “variety entertainment,” resisted this trend by installing, at 
the Grand Theatre, a 35-piece ensemble composed of members of the 
Calgary Symphony Orchestra. 

In the early days of cinema, exhibitors preferred to screen short films, 
believing that the public would not sit through long ones. However, by 
1915, the feature film, lasting an hour or so, had defined the industry, 
as exemplified by the great success of such “spectacles” as D. W. Grif- 
fith’s The Birth of a Nation (1915), which attracted huge audiences. 
Experience showed that big pictures were more profitable than little 
ones for major studios, because the break-even point was much lower. 

During the 1930s, managers of theatres in prairie Canada typically 
designed programs that included two feature films, live theatre, such 
as vaudeville acts, cartoons, and a serial, the whole lasting just over two 
hours, all at an admission price of ten cents for children and twenty- 
five cents for adults. Art Evans, who attended programs like this at 
Calgary’s Variety Theatre, recalls that Amateur Nights were especially 
entertaining. Predictably, he notes, contestants would tell their friends 
about the event, thereby expanding the audience. By featuring the latest 
products of North American popular culture as well as local talent, 
prairie exhibitors were able to tap into their patrons’ paradoxical desire 
to reach beyond as well as to celebrate local culture, and in so doing, 
they exploited the very rich vein of ambivalence and insecurity that is 
arguably at the heart of prairie boosterism, if not western sensibility. 
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Seating Arrangements 

Initially, exhibitors sold a special kind of experience, one that varied 
subtly from theatre to theatre and from chain to chain, depending upon 
the programming and the presentation, not to mention the comfort and 
the arrangement of the seats, especially during the movie palace era. 
They sold seats according to section, namely, the auditorium, the balcony, 
and loges, some offering patrons social status, that is, over and above an 
unobstructed view of the stage and the screen. Later, exhibitors differen- 
tiated their facilities from those of their competitors by offering patrons 
the opportunity to reserve their seats and later to smoke in the smoking 
section, usually in the balcony. In offering such amenities, exhibitors 
walked a fine line between catering to their patrons’ desire to indulge in 
what Thorstein Veblen famously called “conspicuous consumption" (an 
urge that was perhaps particularly salient in prairie cities during periods 
of rapid growth) and valorizing the egalitarianism that many prairie dwell- 
ers would see as a defining feature of their regional culture. This highly 
productive tension between elite and popular culture that has shaped 
all three branches of the movie industry in a myriad of ways is nowhere 
more apparent than in the movie theatre itself, particularly the picture 
palace — grand, opulent, exclusive, and yet available to all, with its var- 
ied programming, its reasonable prices, and its unobstructed sightlines. 


Customer Service 

The Allens pursued a maxim that became the industry standard: offer 
the public top-notch motion pictures; screen them in comfortable and 
safe facilities; and provide painstaking service, at whatever the cost. 
This meant training members of their staff to be courteous at all times, 
as well as outfitting them with uniforms that lent them both elegance 
and authority. It also meant equipping theatres with restrooms, many 
with telephones, check rooms, lost-and-found rooms, and nurseries at- 
tached to the women’s restroom. In addition, the Allens offered patrons 
the option of booking their seats in advance. Thus, the customer service 
strategy of exhibitors like the Allens enabled them to both pamper and 
discipline their diverse clientele, thereby establishing the framework 
that would define the practice of moviegoing for decades. 
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Pricing 

The exhibitors we studied offered the public “quality” shows at "com- 
petitive” admission prices, that is, with reference to admissions to such 
venues as legitimate theatres and vaudeville houses. As we suggested 
in chapter 3, the operators of nickel theatres did not charge adults a 
five-cent admission fee, as their colleagues in the United States reput- 
edly did. According to newspaper reports, in 1911 adults paid ten cents 
and children paid five cents to attend the Monarch Theatre, the first 
storefront theatre the Allens opened in western Canada. 


Publicity and Marketing 

Initially, the exterior of picture houses “advertised" the novelty of the 
product offered to the public within. During the first phase of develop- 
ment especially, “boosters” praised every facility in the highest terms. 
Thus, reporters spoke of the 1917 Allen Theatre in Brandon as the fin- 
est photoplay theatre in western Canada and the 1921 Capitol Theatre 
in Winnipeg as “the most magnificent in western Canada.” Exhibitors 
found it difficult to advertise particular films because they changed 
programs often, say five times per week. During the nickelodeon era, 
word-of-mouth publicity had to do. Later, exhibitors employed such 
techniques as placing small advertisements in newspapers, displaying 
small cards and colourful posters in the lobbies of their facilities, 
offering patrons first-night programs as souvenirs, mounting attention- 
grabbing stunts, such as inviting staff to dress as the characters in 
the film currently showing, holding in-house competitions and talent 
contests, and circulating floats calling attention to special features. 28 
Throughout the period we studied, exhibitors spoke to the press, 
stressing that their latest movie house was a locally made project. In 
employing these strategies, exhibitors used their ability to connect 
prairie communities with the larger world to construct a place both 
for themselves and for their enterprises within the structures and dis- 
courses of the local community. 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND FINANCING 

As we noted in chapter 3, the dynamics of big business across North 
America transformed wholesaling and retailing. In order to reduce ex- 
penses and increase profits, managing directors of large corporations 
employed the principles of “scientific management." Managing directors 
learned that "rationalizing” their enterprises meant setting up a cen- 
tral office, from which they produced records and controlled inventory, 
thereby standardizing products and functions; increasing the volume 
of business; and speeding up the delivery of service. They realized 
that they could keep their costs low by taking advantage of economies 
of scale, spreading fixed costs over more and more operations, and by 
buying in bulk, at lower-than-normal prices. 

Influenced by these trends, the managing directors of major movie 
production companies rationalized their operations, adopting such es- 
tablished business practices as drawing up and maintaining budgets 
and issuing annual statements, thereby putting their affairs on a sound 
footing. Industry and financial analysts were encouraged by these de- 
velopments, which lifted the motion picture business out of the category 
of “hazardous” speculation, and by 1916 they had ranked the business 
as fifth among the largest industries in North America, placing it just 
behind agriculture, transportation, oil, and steel. A correspondent for 
the New York Times estimated that investment bankers were pouring 
up to $500 million into motion picture production. 29 Analysts debated 
this ranking, acknowledging that the criteria employed in making such 
a judgment varied according to point of view taken. By 1924, analysts 
were ranking the industry as seventh among the leading industries. 

Exhibitors also rationalized their operations, depending upon the 
resources they had to work with. Entering the exhibition business was 
relatively easy, but surviving, let alone expanding into a chain of theatres, 
could be difficult. Most businesses, by definition, enjoyed a short life ex- 
pectancy, six years at the most, especially if they were undercapitalized 
and employed unorthodox business practices. Many exhibitors, including 
John Schuberg, Paul LeMarquand, and the Allens, chose to operate as 
a single proprietorship (family business) because they wanted to own as 
well as control their business. The Allens “rationalized" their operation 
very early on, managing their affairs in a businesslike fashion, plowing 
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the profits they earned back into the business and raising capital to re- 
furbish existing theatres or build new ones. For example, to defray part 
of the cost of a project, they raised capital by floating shares as popular 
investments, believing that investors would value local theatres highly 
as a result. 30 However, this form of business organization soon gave way 
to the joint-stock company. Initially, operating as a single proprietorship 
might have been an advantage, but as the organization grew, operating 
under the rubric of “unlimited liability” became a handicap. As we have 
seen, by 1923 the Allen organization was forced to declare bankruptcy. 

Such entrepreneurs as Nathanson formed joint-stock corporations, 
capitalizing them at a very high level, and located them in such major 
financial metropolitan centres as Montreal and Toronto, settling for a 
separation of functions, that is, ownership and control. As we noted, Na- 
thanson and a group of financiers formed Famous Players early in 1920, 
capitalizing the company at $15 million. A number of prominent Cana- 
dians — Sir Herbert Holt, J. P. Bickell, W. D. Ross, and I. W. Killam — 
became members of the board of directors. Armed with the most lucra- 
tive franchise of the day and supported by national and international 
capitalists, Nathanson turned his attention to building a chain of movie 
theatres that stretched from one coast to the other. He, too, “rationalized 
the operations of the corporation, promising investors greater stability 
than managers of family-run operations could offer, since joint-stock, 
limited-liability companies could raise large sums of capital fairly easily. 

CORPORATE EXPANSION 

Given its rather shaky origins as an amusing, somewhat tawdry novelty, the 
movie business evolved surprisingly quickly into a global entertainment 
industry, propelled by converging social, economic, and technological 
forces. 31 We have focused on one branch of that industry, noticing that 
the industrial developments at work in theatrical movie exhibition from 
1910 to 1970 mirrored those at work in other domains of retailing. The 
history of movie exhibition in the prairie West can thus be viewed as an 
economic history of technological change that can be traced through the 
effort exhibitors put into designing and equipping the nickel theatre, de- 
veloping regional and national chains, and designing and equipping the 
multiplex. We do not chart the history of moviegoing as such, because 
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few documents describing the experience have survived; instead, we 
suggest some of the social implications of the industrial foundation for 
the practice of going to the movies during this period. Understanding 
the growth of movie exhibition has meant considering such matters as 
supply and demand, corporate structure, and corporate behaviour. As 
we have seen, innovative entertainment entrepreneurs opened family- 
operated nickel theatres, established regional and national chains, and 
(as the final step) exploited economies of operation, taking the first steps 
in the direction of vertical and horizontal integration. Our study has 
highlighted a series of key players in this historical narrative. 


The Nash Chain 

John Schuberg, a Winnipeg-based exhibitor, opened some of the first 
permanent exhibition sites in western Canada, eventually operating, 
with Frederick Burrows, a chain of movie theatres in Manitoba, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. In this regard, his story illustrates 
the longitudinal, cross-border dynamics of the entertainment indus- 
try. In 1917, he partnered with W.P. deWees to secure the exclusive 
rights to distribute First National Pictures throughout western Can- 
ada. Suffering financial losses at the box office, as a result of the flu 
epidemic in 1918 and the Winnipeg general strike in 1919, Schuberg 
sold his distribution and exhibition interests to the Allen organization 
for approximately $1 million. 


The Starland Chain 

Paul LeMarquand, a Winnipeg-based exhibitor, managed Starland The- 
atre Company, which operated a chain of fifteen theatres in the West, 
including the Empress Theatre in Calgary, built in 1911. 32 Very little is 
known about this organization, although we do know that the Allens chal- 
lenged Starland’s monopoly of the movie exhibition market by opening 
the Monarch Theatre in 1911, which became the nucleus of the Allens’ 
chain of theatres. Arguably, the Allens drove LeMarquand out of business 
by building deluxe theatres in the vicinity of Starland theatres and offer- 
ing the public a more attractive moviegoing experience, in terms of the 
films exhibited, the luxurious and safe venues, and the courteous service. 
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Allen Theatre Enterprises 

The Allens established their enterprise not in Winnipeg, the metropol- 
itan centre of western Canada at the time, but in Calgary, organizing 
their activities, a distribution company and an exhibition company, as a 
“serious” business venture. In this booming community, they developed 
business strategies and programming policies geared to offering custom- 
ers value for their money, thereby building up a satisfied middle-class 
clientele. 33 In December 1915, they consolidated the nine theatres they 
operated and their film exchanges, and moved their headquarters to 
Toronto, which had become the largest market for commercial enter- 
tainment in the country. 34 By 1920, the Allens operated a Canada-made 
chain of sixty theatres in twenty-one urban centres, many having a seat- 
ing capacity of over two thousand. As industry analysts have pointed out, 
"the Allen empire collapsed from within,” thanks in large part to the 
effects of losing the exclusive rights to distribute Paramount Pictures 
and over-expanding, as they planned to open theatres in the United 
States, Great Britain, and the USSR . 35 On 23 June 1923, Famous Players 
acquired the assets of Allen Theatres Limited, that is, thirty-five of the 
largest theatres, for $650,000. 


Famous Players 

One of the most remarkable figures in the history of the Canadian en- 
tertainment business, Nat Nathanson stands apart as the creator of two 
national movie theatre chains. The belief that Canadians themselves 
should control the Canadian movie industry shaped Nathanson’s busi- 
ness strategies. 

Nathanson demonstrated an uncanny ability to organize "big” pro- 
jects. He entered the movie business in 1916 when, with a number of 
major financiers, he formed an exhibition company that would exploit 
(he argued) a number of new strategies for presenting picture shows 
to great effect. By the fall of 1919, the Nathanson group (including his 
brother Henry) controlled a chain of sixteen theatres, and in January 
1920 they formed Famous Players. For all practical purposes, Famous 
Players won the race to build the first “big” theatre in Canada in 1921, 
when the company opened the Capitol Theatre in Calgary five months 
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before the Allens opened the Allen’s Palace Theatre. By 1929, Famous 
Players owned or had a substantial interest in no fewer than 153 the- 
atres, with a capacity of 165,000 seats. Nathanson told a writer for the 
Toronto Star that 95 percent of the capital in Famous Players was Brit- 
ish and Canadian. He resigned as managing director of Famous Players 
in September 1929, arguing that he could no longer protect Canadian 
shareholders from the attempts of American interests, as represented 
by Adolph Zukor, to seize control of the company. 36 


Odeon Theatres 

In May 1933, Nathanson engineered his return to Famous Players, 
as the board elected him president. Believing that he and Zukor had 
an understanding that eventually Famous Players would pass into his 
hands, Nathanson committed himself to promoting the widest range of 
tastes possible among Canadians, especially for British films. 37 When 
he realized that whatever agreement he had with Zukor would not be 
honoured, he began acquiring, through an agent, second-run theatres 
that were operating in small towns in Ontario, with a view to establish- 
ing a movie theatre chain that would compete with Famous Players in 
all respects. 38 He incorporated Odeon Theatres on 18 April 1941, while 
he was still the managing director of Famous Players, installing his son, 
Paul, as managing director. 

Nathanson championed a new style of facility in design and decoration, 
streamlined and curvilinear in form, bold in colour and utilizing metal, 
and he also designed a new programming policy, with a predilection for 
British movies, hoping to attract a new generation of moviegoers. He in- 
tended the moviegoing experience at Odeon Theatres to be distinctive, 
in terms of up-to-date projection and sound equipment, family-oriented 
programming changed three times per week, and low admission prices. 
He resigned from Famous Players in May 1941, unhappy playing the role 
of branch-plant manager. Sadly, he died in May 1943 and thus never 
saw a made-in-Canada chain of movie theatres in operation. In Decem- 
ber 1944, Paul Nathanson, as managing director of Odeon Theatres, 
formed a fifty-fifty partnership with the J. Arthur Rank Organisation. 
At this time, Odeon Theatres owned or controlled one hundred movie 
theatres across Canada. In 1946, Paul retired for health reasons, selling 
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his share of Odeon Theatres to the Rank organization for about $2 mil- 
lion. 39 Paul reasoned that the sale advanced his father’s ambition to 
create a worldwide chain, one that promised to set the movie industry 
among Commonwealth countries on an equal basis with Hollywood. 40 
In founding two national movie theatre chains, Nat Nathanson had 
created a “duopoly,” one that would dominate movie exhibition in Can- 
ada for decades. 41 However, his efforts to establish a Canadian-owned 
chain of theatres ultimately failed: Famous Players was eventually sub- 
sumed by American interests, and Odeon Theatres by British interests. 

THE BIRTH OF THE MULTIPLEX: CINEPLEX ODEON 

In the decades following World War II, movie exhibitors across Canada 
faced a number of challenges. Not only did those interested in operat- 
ing national, Canadian-owned theatre chains continue to confront the 
virtually insurmountable barriers created by metropolitan influences 
and economies of scale, but also, like exhibitors elsewhere, they faced 
massive technological and social changes that threatened to topple 
moviegoing from its position as the most popular of mass entertain- 
ments and render their grand motion picture palaces virtually obsolete. 
In the discussion that follows, we consider the final era of the period 
we have chosen to examine, with a view to providing the perspective 
required to illuminate major patterns of persistence and change: con- 
tinuities and discontinuities between the business strategies and the 
social practices that shaped film exhibition during the first half of the 
twentieth century and those that shaped its evolution during the second 
half and beyond. 

As we have seen, despite some encouraging developments here and 
there, the 1950s and 1960s brought declining audiences and the trans- 
formation or demise of a great number of movie theatres. During the 
late 1970s, Nat Taylor, a film producer, distributor, and exhibitor, and 
Garth Drabinsky, a movie producer and entertainment lawyer, resolved 
to revitalize exhibition practices and enhance the experience of going 
to the movies. 42 Like the Allens before them, they believed that the 
future of moviegoing would depend upon “the distinctiveness of the 
event and the site” and that the “upgrading” of the cinema experience 
would in fact benefit all exhibitors. Drabinsky pointed to the need to 
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create "the most felicitous motion picture viewing ambience that the 
present technology and the most creative architectural designs will per- 
mit.' 43 He looked to the motion picture palaces as “inspired solutions 
to the problem of how to attract audiences,” also recommending that 
exhibitors create "a superbly educated and prepared work force.” 44 In 
terms of a basic strategy, Taylor and Drabinsky decided to fill an im- 
portant "gap in movie exhibition that had so far gone unnoticed. As 
they had observed, by the late 1970s the bottom had essentially fallen 
out of the second-run market. 45 Hollywood studios rarely re-released 
even their most successful films; instead, films were put on the shelf 
virtually upon the completion of their first run, even though they might 
still have substantial box-office life. Taylor and Drabinsky also realized 
that the answer to the problem of serving an increasingly fragmented 
audience lay in building multi-screen theatre complexes. Their efforts 
along these lines, while originally centred in Ontario, soon affected ex- 
hibition practices in prairie Canada. 

Taylor experimented with the concept of the multi-screen facility 
during the 1940s. Annoyed by the fact that he had to replace films that 
were still making money with new releases, in 1957 he added a 400- 
seat art-film theatre, the “Little Elgin,” to the 750-seat Elgin Theatre 
in Ottawa, which he ran for Famous Players. Originally built in 1937, 
the Elgin stood on the corner of Lisgar and Elgin streets, in what was 
then a mixed commercial and residential area. Mandel Sprachman, a 
Toronto-based theatre and cinema architect, designed and supervised 
the renovations. 46 

Taylor explained that, when operating a “multiplex” (the name he 
gave the facility) located in a shopping plaza and featuring multiple 
screening rooms rather than one large auditorium, an exhibitor could 
reduce the overhead by consolidating a number of functions, such as 
film projection, customer service, and concessions, and by showing one 
picture on as many screens as warranted or by moving a film from a 
small auditorium to a large one, or vice versa, depending upon demand. 47 
He upheld this principle when he moved United Artists’ Witness for the 
Prosecution (1957) out of the big auditorium, where it was still making 
money, to make way for a film that had just become available, Colum- 
bia Pictures’ Oscar-winning The Bridge on the River Kwai (1957), which 
proved to be a tremendous success. For years, Taylor moved films from 
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one auditorium to the other, depending upon conditions. However, at- 
tendance dropped throughout the 1970s and the 1980s, and the Elgin 
closed late in 1994. 48 Shortly after he had remodelled the Elgin in 1970, 
Taylor had similarly rebuilt Loews Uptown Theatre in Toronto, which 
had been damaged by fire. This seven-storey, 3,000-seat theatre, de- 
signed by Lamb and originally built in 1920, had served as a venue for 
vaudeville and movies. Again, Taylor hired Sprachman as project archi- 
tect. They installed five auditoriums — a main theatre (seating 1,000 
people), with two smaller ones below and another two backstage — 
thereby giving the old cinema a new lease on life. 

Following the example set first by the Allens and then by the 
Nathansons, Taylor, Drabinsky, and H. S. (Harry) Mandel formed Pan- 
Canadian Film Distributors and Cineplex Corporation to distribute 
and to exhibit motion pictures in a chain of multi-screen complexes in 
Canada. 49 They began operations on 19 April 1979, when they opened 
a $2.5 million multiplex at the north end of the Eaton Centre shopping 
mall in Toronto. Designed by Sprachman, the Eaton Centre Cineplex 
represented the perfect marriage of culture, commerce, and technol- 
ogy. 50 In its design and decoration, the facility testified to the increasing 
dominance of film over the other arts, signalling the growing appetite 
for “visual spectacle.” The facility also enabled the exhibitors to pack 
more patrons into one building, minimizing the overhead per film. The 
facility comprised eighteen theatres of varying capacity, seating from 
58 to 168 customers, for a total capacity of 2,000, and distinguished 
from one another by a colour-coded decor, as well as an “international 
restaurant, a cinema-themed bookstore, and an "art gallery.” 51 In addi- 
tion, the facility featured the latest in sound-system technology, rear 
projection (without any loss of quality), a computerized box office, and 
colour-coded tickets to match the decor of particular theatres. During 
the Christmas and Easter seasons, Cineplex offered daytime children’s 
movies, inviting parents shopping at the centre to leave their children 
with "matrons” on the staff who acted as babysitters. The management 
promised that the staff would clean the auditoriums after every show. 52 

Drabinsky took his cue from Rothafel, the flamboyant movie the- 
atre impresario who had built his career on catering to his audience’s 
every need. As Drabinsky reminds us, Rothafel — who, at the peak of 
his career, managed the 6,200-seat Roxy on Broadway — felt that the 
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key to customer loyalty lay in "service cheerfully given.” 53 Most import- 
antly, Drabinksy and Taylor committed themselves to programming 
contemporary foreign films, second runs of recent Hollywood hits, and 
repertory hits from the past. Initially, they equipped Cineplex theatres 
with 6-by-i2-foot glass screens (for rear projection) and 16 mm pro- 
jectors. At the time, building codes did not permit the use of 35 mm 
projectors in such auditoriums, but the major studios did not provide 16 
mm prints of their films until a year after their initial release in 35 mm, 
that is, until the films had completed their theatrical runs. For the next 
two decades, the Eaton Centre Cineplex served as the chain’s flagship 
movie complex; it closed its doors with little fanfare on 12 March 2001. 
The story of its trajectory is instructive. 54 

At first, distributors and industry analysts declared that Cineplex 
was moving in the wrong direction, suggesting that pay television and 
video discs would kill the multiplex. 55 Experience proved otherwise. 
Drabinksy and Taylor targeted their audiences carefully, so as to fill all 
possible seats: they showed reggae films to the Caribbean community, 
Yiddish films to the Jewish community, and Italian films to the Italian 
community. Their prediction that "move-over” pictures (that is, those 
that had completed their first run) could generate box-office revenue 
proved correct. 56 These included Midnight Express (1978) and Life of 
Brian (1979), which ran for sixty-eight and eighty-five weeks, respect- 
ively. They were forced to screen Rainer Werner Fassbinder’s riveting 
film The Marriage of Maria Braun (1979) in more than one auditorium. 
By the end of its second year, the Eaton Centre Cineplex was grossing 
an average of $50,000 per week. 57 Drabinsky believed that the success 
of the move-over proved that reaching specialty audiences with mass- 
appeal films, even as second-runs, was going to yield profits. 

Some of Canada’s major capitalists, including hci Holdings, a 
Toronto investment company, the Cadillac Fairview Corporation, which 
was controlled by Charles Bronfman’s cemp Investments, and Max 
Tanenbaum, owner of Tanenbaum Investments, financed Cineplex’s 
expansion. 58 In addition, Drabinsky secured a $1 million line of credit 
from the Toronto-Dominion Bank. By late 1981, the firm was operating 
124 screens in sixteen locations, including Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, and Vancouver, with a box office rev- 
enue of $20 million. 
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Three years after launching the firm, Drabinsky and Taylor trans- 
ferred their Cineplex formula to West Los Angeles, where on 16 July 
1982 they opened a fourteen-screen, 1,650-seat complex on the eighth 
floor of a high-end shopping mall, the Beverly Center, located at the 
corner of La Cienega and Beverly boulevards. The facility cost them 
US$3 million. Three projectionists ran fourteen projectors, employing 
a platter system with a continuous loop. The Beverly Centre Cineplex, 
the largest complex of its kind at the time, was an immediate success. 59 
Here, they screened a mixture of first-run art films and timely "move- 
overs,” such as Chariots of Fire (1982). They also refined their “formula,” 
opening with a well-advertised film on three or four screens and then 
manoeuvring auditoriums as the popularity of the film decreased or in- 
creased. Soon, Cineplex operated 146 auditoriums in thirteen cities in 
Canada, as well as fourteen auditoriums in Los Angeles. Manjunath 
Pendakur writes that Drabinsky and Taylor leased all of their theatres, 
“with terms ranging from ten to fifteen years with options to renew, 
essentially the same policy that Nathanson had employed in building 
the Odeon Theatres in the 1940s.” 60 

Encouraged by their success, Drabinsky and Taylor resolved to turn 
Cineplex into a premier movie theatre circuit. This meant converting to 
35 mm and shifting to first-run status. In doing so, of course, they would 
clash with Famous Players and Odeon Theatres. 61 Cineplex based its 
expansion on lease agreements worked out with operators in urban and 
suburban shopping malls and in locations near universities, focusing 
on Odeon’s weaknesses. 62 Odeon had the right of first refusal for films 
distributed by Columbia, Universal, and Fox. These leases had to be se- 
cured for operations in urban and suburban centres because operations 
in small towns could not support a large number of screens, especially 
if these operations screened art and specialty pictures. 

Cineplex prospered. The company started the process of vertical 
integration by acquiring concession stands (an important source of 
revenue) for its theatres. Nevertheless, Cineplex faced two major prob- 
lems during the fall of 1982. First, they wrestled with the branch-plant 
mentality. 63 As Drabinsky put it, Famous Players and Odeon The- 
atres were preventing the company from obtaining first-run films, and 
“blockbusters” were the key to establishing its presence in the market- 
place. Accordingly, on 22 December 1982 he filed a complaint with the 
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Restrictive Trade Practices Commission (rtpc), charging that seven 
distributors — Astral Films, Columbia Pictures, Paramount Produc- 
tions, Universal Films (Canada), Warner Bros. Distributing (Canada), 
the United Artists Corporation, and the Twentieth Century— Fox Film 
Corporation — supplied movies to Famous Players and Odeon Theatres 
to the “exclusion of Cineplex and other exhibitors. ' 64 The Combines 
Investigation Act had been amended in 1976 to include business prac- 
tices that restricted access to the supply of goods as well as services. 
In May 1983, the commission handed down its judgment in Cineplex’s 
favour, and from 1 July the distributors dropped all practices favouring 
Famous Players and Odeon Theatres. 65 As Drabinsky declared, mar- 
ket forces would now determine which theatres played which pictures; 
that is, the distributor would ask all eligible exhibitors in a geographic 
region to submit bids for a film and then license it on a zone-by-zone, 
theatre-by-theatre, basis, thereby putting all exhibitors on an equal 
footing. 66 To take advantage of this new “playing field,” Cineplex badly 
needed an infusion of capital, and to this end Drabinsky pursued Leo 
Kolber at cemp Investments, securing an investment of $2.5 million. 

As Drabinsky put it, Cineplex “boomed" during the fiscal year 1983 — 
84. The net income for the year was $760,000 on revenue of $29.5 million, 
compared to a loss of $15 million on revenues of $20 million for 1982. 
Cineplex expanded very quickly. On 28 June 1984, Drabinsky acquired 
the Odeon Theatres chain, paying $22 million in cash and assuming 
the $35 million in debt Odeon had accumulated. This acquisition gave 
the new circuit, the Cineplex Odeon Corporation, 297 screens in 164 
locations. 67 In February 1985, Cineplex obtained a lease agreement 
with Landmark Cinemas of Canada, thereby adding another twenty- 
two screens in western Canada. 

Turning Cineplex Odeon into a premier movie theatre chain meant 
making sure that patrons knew they were in a Cineplex theatre. This 
entailed equipping theatres with exceptionally comfortable chairs, 
covering the foyer floors with marble, installing cafes and restaurants, 
providing each facility with a colour scheme designed to reflect the cul- 
ture of the region, and, as a final touch, offering patrons the very best 
service. 68 In addition, Drabinsky hired David Burnett, then art histor- 
ian and curator of contemporary Canadian Art at the Art Gallery of 
Ontario, to organize an art program for the theatres. Cineplex ended 
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the year 1984 on an upbeat note: the asset base had increased to $103 
million, shareholders’ equity had increased to $39 million, and revenues 
had tripled to $87 million. 

Buoyed by this success, in November 1985, for the sum of US$136 
million, Cineplex Odeon acquired the vast Plitt circuit, including Plitt 
Theatres and Plitt Theatre Holdings, the fourth-largest motion picture 
theatre circuit in the United States. 69 Plitt had taken over the theatres 
that were spun from Adolph Zukor’s Paramount chain when it was 
broken up by the consent decree in 1948; it operated 574 screens in 
209 locations in twenty-one states, serving such key cities as San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Atlanta, and Houston. The Cineplex 
Odeon Corporation now controlled 1,060 screens in 391 locations in 
North America. 70 

Also in 1985, Drabinsky and Sidney (Sid) Sheinberg, president of 
MCA, an American multimedia producer of movies, television shows, 
and recorded music, decided to build an 18-screen, 6,000-seat multi- 
plex in the parking lot of Universal Pictures. They commissioned David 
K. Mesbur, a Toronto-based architect who specialized in multiplex de- 
sign, to plan what was at the time the largest movie palace in the world. 
The massive complex featured a glassed-in atrium-cum-lobby, 80 feet 
wide, with a 50-foot ceiling, marble columns, and a grand floating stair- 
case, “complete with twinkling stars,” reminiscent of John Eberson’s 
atmospheric theatres. Within it were eighteen theatres, each seating 
between 250 and 800 people, equipped with the latest projection and 
sound technology. Should patrons grow hungry, they could visit the two- 
storey greenhouse food fair, featuring four massive concession stands, 
or one of two continental cafes serving espresso, sandwiches, and pas- 
tries. The complex also housed an art gallery and a six-storey parking 
structure that could hold 2,000 cars. 71 Costing US$18 million to build, 
Cineplex Odeon Universal City Cinemas opened on 4 July 1987. Later, 
Jon Jerde, the innovative “mall architect," incorporated the facility into a 
four-acre entertainment and retail complex called Universal CityWalk, 
which opened in May 1993. The goal of mixing a shopping mall and a 
city street, in this case comprised of retail shops, restaurants, simulated 
games, and high-tech movie theatres, was to generate the excitement of 
a grand thoroughfare, such as Hollywood Boulevard, but with none of 
the problems associated with contemporary urban life, such as mugging, 
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panhandling, soliciting, and so on. CityWalk quickly became a major 
entertainment destination, attracting over 8 million people every year. 

During 1985, Drabinsky negotiated a second major investment, 
US$219 million from MCA, giving the conglomerate a 50 percent equity 
interest in Cineplex Odeon and one-third of the votes. This deal, which 
entitled MCA to nominate four members to the board of fourteen, was 
completed on 15 January 1986. Sheinberg announced that this invest- 
ment indicated mca’s confidence in the economic future of theatrical 
exhibition in North America and their belief that the management of 
Cineplex Odeon will “lead the industry to a new era of growth and re- 
surgence” in Canada as well as in the United States. 72 Like Nathanson, 
Drabinsky had invited an American firm to turn his burgeoning busi- 
ness into another branch plant. By the end of 1985, Cineplex Odeon’s 
revenues had doubled to $162 million, and the net income had tripled 
to $12.5 million. 

The firm expanded quickly, extending its control over a number of 
key exhibition markets. 73 During the course of 1986, it acquired the 
Loews circuit, which operated 222 screens in prime locations through- 
out metropolitan New York City and New Jersey, paying us $325 million, 
and the rko circuit, which operated 97 screens, paying us $169 million 
outright and assuming rko’s debt of US $97.3 million. In the same year, 
Cineplex Odeon also purchased the Septum chain, which operated 48 
screens at twelve locations in Atlanta, for US$7.5 million; the Essan- 
ess circuit, which operated 41 screens at thirteen locations in Chicago 
(the second-largest theatrical market), paying US $14.5 million; and, for 
US$21 million, the Neighborhood chain, which operated 67 screens in 
Washington DC. By the end of May 1986, Cineplex Odeon operated 
1,350 screens in 460 locations. 74 

During 1987, the firm acquired the Walter Beade chain, Manhattan, 
paying US$32.5 million. Altogether, from 1984 to 1987, the circuit grew 
from 143 screens in twenty-one locations to a network of 446 screens 
in 185 locations. 75 However, Drabinsky paid dearly for this tumultuous 
expansion; during this period, the debt-to-assets ratio increased to 2- 
to-i. Industry analysts claimed that, generally speaking, Drabinsky was 
too willing to pay far above prevailing prices for a multiplex he con- 
sidered vital to his vision of a national chain. 76 Drabinsky and Sheinberg 
struggled for the control of Cineplex Odeon for most of 1989 ; critical of 
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the firm’s financial reporting practices and management procedures, a 
number of MCA board members charged Drabinsky with betraying his 
“fiduciary duty” to the shareholders. 77 Unable to raise the US $1.1 billion 
needed to secure control of the firm, he submitted his letter of resigna- 
tion on i December 1989, settling for a multi-million dollar buyout and 
control of the Pantages Theatre in Toronto. 

THE MULTIPLEX AND GLOBALIZATION 

During the late 1980s, the multiplex, which turned exhibition space into 
a major part of a “location-based entertainment centre,” served as the 
model for movie exhibition. 78 With a view to stimulating demand, exhib- 
itors across North America followed the example set by Cineplex Odeon 
and built bigger and more expensive facilities in major movie markets, 
bundling together a variety of leisure activities and attempting to re- 
store a sense the elegant and upscale to the experience of moviegoing. 79 
Typically, the theatres in these facilities featured state-of-the-art film 
projection and sound equipment, floor-to-ceiling, wall-to-wall curved 
screens, and stadium seating. In addition, the spaces housed high- 
tech video-game arcades, party rooms (for children), and restaurants, 
all designed to add excitement to the big-screen experience. Industry 
analysts complained that the new “dream palace,” dull in design and 
ornamentation and in some cases resembling a carpet warehouse, had 
in fact given way to the “retail outlet.” 80 From 1990 to 1999, the number 
of screens increased by 56 percent; however, attendance increased by 
only 24 percent, resulting in the serious problem of “overscreening.” 81 
Market analysts judged that exhibitors would have to close as many as 
a third of their screens in order to return to profitability. 

Predictably, in the face of this downturn, Famous Players and Cineplex 
Odeon squared off, each determined to produce the biggest, the grand- 
est, facility. Their activities in the fast-growing city of Calgary provide 
an interesting case study. In 1997 Cineplex Odeon opened a 12-screen, 
2,471-seat complex in the city’s northwest called Crowfoot Crossing 
Cinemas, offering customers all the latest services and amenities. In 
2000, Famous Players opened a 16-screen, 3,870-seat complex called 
Paramount Chinook, at Chinook Shopping Centre in the southwest, 
offering patrons a variety of services, plus an imax theatre, a large food 
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fair, and an array of state-of-the-art video games, 
all wrapped up in a dramatic ancient Egyptian 
architectural style, complete with an impressive 
laser-light show beamed through the eyes of the 
Egyptian mummy that dominated the lobby. 

In addition, however, during the 1990s the 
industry built multiplexes across western Eur- 
ope, Southeast Asia, and South America, with 
a view not merely to attracting audiences but 
to stimulating the demand for American enter- 
tainment in general and Hollywood movies in 
particular. Hollywood had entered the age of 
globalization. 82 Executives and analysts were re- 
thinking the multiplex as the model for movie 
exhibition and considering digital distribution 
and projection as the alternative. 83 According 
to a 1989 report from Time Warner, the largest 
media company in the world, globalization de- 
manded that top players in the movie business 
develop long-term strategies if they wanted to 
establish “a major presence in all of the world’s 

important markets.” 84 At the same time, though, by intensifying their 
efforts to dominate global markets, producers, distributors, and exhib- 
itors further deflected attention from local concerns, thereby permitting 
the moviegoing experience in western Canada, as elsewhere, to deteri- 
orate appreciably. The construction of multiplexes indeed seemed to 
go hand-in-hand with the rise of the global box office. 85 Daniel Pruzin 
reported in 1991 that “U.S. films now account for over 50 percent of the 
box office in every major Western European country, with the share in 
Great Britain and West Germany well above 70 percent." 86 

In other words, the exportation of the multiplex paved the way for 
the globalization of distribution and exhibition. According to Tino 
Balio, those in the movie industry were convinced that, outside the 
United States, every market was underscreened, and a great many 
were underdeveloped. 87 Exhibitors in western Europe operated about 
one-third the number of screens per capita as exhibitors in the United 
States, despite having about the same population. In due course, the 




Figure 79. Announcement of the tenth anni- 
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Figure 80. The Paramount Chinook Theatre, Calgary, 2003. Photo by Robert M. Seiler. 


American majors and their partners launched a campaign to upgrade 
moviegoing in western Europe, Asia, and South America. Millard Ochs, 
of United Cinemas International, argued that the internationalization 
of exhibition followed the saturation of the domestic market. 88 The 
development of international movie theatre chains thus represented 
an extension of previous arrangements, as when, during the 1930s, 
Paramount and Loews operated movie theatres in Great Britain and 
France. 89 American Multi-Cinemas (amc) declared that it would build 
and buy three thousand screens in Europe, Asia, and South America. 90 
In 1990, Variety described ‘‘a multiplex building boom throughout Eur- 
ope, with U.S. majors providing the capital (and guidance) for much 
of the expansion." 91 The writer was thus pointing to the “Americaniza- 
tion" of moviegoing, which, among other things, involved intensifying 
the relationship between shopping and watching movies. American in- 
terests shaped cinema construction and renovation in most European 
countries. For example, Warner Bros. International announced in 1991 
that the firm hoped to establish a 500-screen global circuit by 1995, 
and Cineplex Odeon announced in 1998 that the firm planned to build 
twelve multiplexes in Turkey between 1998 and 2002 . 92 Although in- 
dustry analysts equated multiplexing with growth in attendance, this 
was not necessarily the case. Interestingly, UK exhibitors operated 
1,242 screens in 1988 and 2,454 ha : 998> although, during this period, 
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the number of sites rose only from 655 to 748. 9B This proliferation 
in the number of screens generated concerns about “overscreening. ” 
In addition, international corporations inevitably clashed with local 
organizations over such matters as preserving historical sites. 

Accounting for the “multiplex revolution" in Europe is no easy mat- 
ter. It can be argued that the restructuring of distribution and exhibition 
arrangements that resulted from this expansion in fact shaped the movie- 
going experience. 94 Film historians remind us that the tales of growth 
conceal the tales of the closure, demolition, and transformation of facili- 
ties, reinvigorating some zones of moviegoing and obliterating others. 95 
Without a doubt, they also speak to the impact of economic forces on 
the social practice of going to the movies, both locally and globally. 96 

STAYING HOME TO WATCH THE MOVIES 

For the sake of discussion, we can distinguish three periods of movie- 
going. 97 During the first, which extended from the opening of the first 
movie theatres to the early 1950s, people were fascinated by the new 
medium’s capacity to tell stories. At the same time, religious reformers, 
social activists, and government censors, concerned about the impact 
of movies on the attitudes and the actions of viewers, devoted con- 
siderable effort to curtailing the power of him. Undeterred by these 
concerns, audiences flocked to the movies during the 1920s, 1930s and 
1940s, making “the picture show” the dominant artifact of North Amer- 
ican popular culture. 

Moviegoing went into a decline during the second period, which 
extended from the early 1950s to the mid-1970s. People migrated to 
the suburbs (a mass movement that began in the 1930s but was inter- 
rupted by the Depression and World War II) and turned their attention 
to their homes and children. Analysts point out that although sub- 
urban families accounted for less than one-hfth of the population in 
the United States during the 1950s, they possessed one-third of the 
disposable income. The suburbs gave rise to a distinctive lifestyle, as 
well as new spending habits: suburban dwellers focused on a variety of 
home-centred leisure activities, including do-it-yourself-projects, such 
as making home movies and building short-wave radios and hot rods. 98 
In addition, for reasons of cost and convenience, people in the suburbs 
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increasingly regarded television as the medium for family-oriented 
entertainment." A survey conducted in 1948 suggested that storytell- 
ing media, such as books, movies, and radio, had fallen on hard times; 
38 percent of the respondents claimed that the movies had declined 
in quality, and 50 percent noted that a variety of activities got in the 
way of moviegoing. 100 

During the third period, which began in the mid-1970s, attendance 
at movies declined even further, thanks to the diffusion of television- 
related media, starting with the introduction of Betamax and vhs 
video-recording systems in 1975 and 1976, respectively. New media 
offered consumers a wider range of home-centred entertainment op- 
tions than ever before. According to contemporary surveys of attitudes 
toward leisure-time pursuits, an increasing number of people across 
North America pursued home-centred activities, especially watching 
television and playing video games. 101 Significantly, many respondents 
indicated that they made no distinction whatsoever between watch- 
ing movies on television screens and watching movies on large, movie 
theatre screens. Clearly, the proliferation of videocassette recorders 
had blurred the lines separating television and cinema. By the end of 
the 1980s, Bruce Austin could write that “among younger people the 
movie and television experience may be virtually indistinguishable. ' 102 
The trend was, of course, reinforced by the advent of dvds, which 
often include supplementary materials that purport to give audiences 
— seated not in theatres but in front of television sets — an insider’s 
view of how movies are made. 

As we have suggested, the multiplex served to sustain moviegoing 
for more than a decade, attracting at the peak of its popularity 1.57 bil- 
lion admissions in the United States in 2002 and, in 1998—99, 112.8 
million admissions in Canada. But then attendance dropped off, with 
consumers complaining that moviegoing was losing its magic. 103 As in- 
dustry analyst Howard Lichtman, president of the Lightning Group, a 
Toronto-based marketing consulting firm, observed in 2007, attendance 
across Canada had been edging downward steadily over the previous 
decade, a trend that has continued. 104 Movie industry websites, such as 
natoonline.org, indicate that movie theatres across North America sold 
1.52 billion tickets in 2010. More specifically, in 2010, movie theatres 
in the United States sold 1.35 billion tickets, a decrease of 9.5 per cent 
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from 1.42 billion tickets in 2009, whereas movie theatres in Canada 
sold 112.20 million tickets, a drop of 1.9 per cent from 114.40 tickets in 
2009. 105 The downward turn maybe less dramatic in Canada, where the 
recent recession has not been as severe, but it is obvious nevertheless. 
Industry analysts explain this overall decline in terms of an increase 
in ticket prices, especially for 3-D screenings, and an increase in the 
number of entertainment alternatives. 

Other factors have had an impact on attendance, however. Critics 
have pointed to the carnival-like atmosphere that characterizes the 
"new" multiplex, complaining about the garish lighting, the pervasive 
odour of fast foods, and the noise emanating from the video games 
arcade, not to mention the volume at which the sound system in the 
auditorium is pitched. 106 In addition, during the early 1990s, exhibitors 
in Canada and elsewhere began screening commercials before the main 
attraction, in another effort to increase revenue. Not surprisingly, as 
commentators have noted, audiences regarded commercials “as a dis- 
courteous intrusion and considered it a duty to hiss at them.” 107 All the 
same, the number of commercials has increased over the years, and 
the volume has gone up, intensifying the frustration of even the most 
enthusiastic movie buffs. 

In addition, some commentators claim that the quality of movies 
has been deteriorating over the years. To some extent, they argue, the 
major Hollywood studios have lost touch with audiences, to the point 
that, as Robert Fulford asserts, any list of newly released movies reads 
like a recipe for “creative bankruptcy.” They claim that the mbas who 
run the studios may have studied the art of separating customers from 
their money, but they seem to have missed the lectures on product. To 
a great extent, the argument goes, studios now produce sequels, pre- 
quels, and adaptations that have a built-in audience (or so they hope), 
displaying a clear preference for films based on “safe” material, such as 
best-selling books, popular television shows, and comics. The formula 
for producing a sequel is simple: duplicate the original experience with- 
out being obvious. That is, find away to give the audience more of what 
they liked the first time but with a slightly new twist. Critics blame this 
lack of originality on the high cost of producing movies, the budgets of 
which often exceed US$100 million — price tags that do not promote 
a willingness to take risks. 108 
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Critics have also taken to complaining about the behavior of some 
moviegoers, especially their tendency to talk, text, and tweet dur- 
ing movies. Some argue that this behaviour has become ever more 
pronounced, prompting an increasing number of moviegoers to stop 
visiting the cinema altogether. 109 A number of explanations for this al- 
legedly boorish behavior have been offered. First, people have been 
conditioned by watching movies at home, where they can do whatever 
they please. Second, going to the movies has become a multimedia 
event. Multiplexes have become huge indoor amusement parks, of- 
fering the public a variety of entertainments, over and above movies. 
This somewhat raucous environment, in which the overriding goal is 
to have fun, further promotes a lack of restraint, an attitude that can 
easily be transported from the video arcade into the theatre. Third, 
the big movie theatre chains appear to have abandoned any serious 
efforts to “manage’’ or “discipline” audiences. One could argue that, 
for exhibitors, creating an atmosphere that encourages patrons to find 
an acceptable balance between self-indulgence and self-restraint has 
become an ongoing challenge. After all, a paradox lies at the centre 
of the moviegoing experience — a social activity that is nonetheless 
basically solitary. As Adam Sternbergh notes, operators of multiplexes 
address this paradox by infusing the site with an intensity that some 
amusement seekers perceive as part of having a good time. 110 In doing 
so, however, exhibitors may risk encouraging the kinds of behaviours 
that some moviegoers find offensive. 

Finally, commentators complain about the exorbitant cost of going 
to the movies, noting that two adults can easily spend $50 on tickets, 
popcorn, and soft drinks. 111 One might say that to the degree that such 
critiques are accurate, they highlight a fascinating irony in the evolution 
of moviegoing. That is, one can see in the amusement park approach 
to film exhibition a return to the popular, working-class roots of this 
pastime — a development driven by technological and social changes 
and the economic imperatives that accompany them, in much the same 
way that such factors earlier drove the effort of exhibitors to legitim- 
ate and gentrify moviegoing by building elaborate palaces for screening 
films. That the cost of moviegoing has arguably become “exorbitant" 
heightens this irony: while early exhibitors, many of whom came from 
a working-class background, made every effort to appeal to the middle 
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class, they also kept prices quite low in order to attract as many pat- 
rons as possible. Clearly, negotiating the contradictions that converge 
on the site where entertainment is consumed is more complex than at 
first it may appear to be. 

Quite apart from possible deterrents related to the quality of the 
moviegoing experience itself, the decline in attendance no doubt also 
reflects the attractions of ever-expanding amusement options. These 
days, not only can consumers choose from a wide selection of com- 
mercial leisure-time activities, but they also have many options for 
how and when to watch movies, thanks to the proliferation of deliv- 
ery systems. The movie theatre is now only one of many venues for 
consuming movies. Cable and satellite television, especially the ser- 
vices devoted exclusively to the screening of movies, enable people 
to watch movies at any time they choose. Similarly, the Internet has 
made films available to an increasing number of consumers. The de- 
velopment of video-on-demand (vod) interactive technology during the 
late 1990s allowed consumers to view programming in real time or to 
download programs and view them later. 112 Solutions Research Group 
(srg) analysts reported in 2005 that about 1.8 million Canadians had 
downloaded at least one feature-length film. SRG analysts also noted 
that few young Canadians subscribe to the argument that downloading 
illegally can be equated to the theft of physical objects: many regard 
this practice as a victimless crime, arguing that, in the greater scheme 
of things, stealing from wealthy pop stars and Hollywood actors is no 
big deal. 113 

Over the years, media services have become increasingly digitized 
and interactive, and advances in compression technology have reduced 
bandwidth requirements. Streaming is now faster than downloading, 
and consumers can watch movies on a variety of devices. A Bloomberg 
report suggests that, in 2012, online viewing across North America will 
exceed DVD and Blu-Ray use. The report notes that legal online view- 
ing of movies will more than double in 2012, rising to 3.4 billion from 
1.4 billion in 2011; by the same token, the instances of viewing dvds 
and Blu-Ray discs will shrink to 2.4 billion from 2.6 billion. In 2011, 
unlimited-streaming subscription plans, including those offered by Net- 
flix Inc. and Amazon. corn’s Prime Service, accounted for 94 percent of 
all paid online movie consumption in the United States. Established 
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in 1997, Netflix was offering a subscription-based digital distribution 
service by 1999, and by 2009 it boasted a collection of some hundred 
thousand titles. This leading Internet subscription service announced 
in the spring of 2010 that it would expand into forty-five countries in 
Latin America, Europe, and Asia. It launched its Canadian service in 
July of that year, enabling consumers to watch movies on a variety of 
devices, including the PS 3, Wii, Xbox, pc, Mac, and Apple Television, 
for a monthly fee of about $7.99. The Bloomberg report also indicated 
that five major studios have an agreement with Wal-Mart Stores Inc. 
that may re-ignite home-video purchases by giving consumers the op- 
tion to store copies in the cloud. Wal-Mart announced in April 2012 
that it would expand into thirty countries; it launched its disc-to-digital 
program on an a la carte basis, enabling sales associates to digitize con- 
sumers’ DVDs and consumers to access the streaming through vudu 
(the content delivery and media technology company owned by the 
retailer) on supported devices, including computers, tablets, smart 
phones, or game consoles. 114 What issues, legal as well as technological, 
the media services just mentioned will experience when setting up in 
Canada remains to be seen. 

The optical disc, epitomized by the DVD, has, of course, had a dra- 
matic impact on moviegoing. DVD technology, introduced in 1995, 
swiftly penetrated most North American homes. After only six years, 
80 percent of households owned DVD players, which is to say that 
people adopted this technology faster than they adopted the CD player, 
the computer, or the VCR. Spending on rentals and sales of vhs cas- 
settes and DVDs grew from US$12.8 billion in 1999 to US$24.5 billion 
in 2004. 115 DVD releases can be divided into two categories: films that 
run first in theatres and are subsequently made available on DVD (in- 
itially, six months after their theatrical release, although now three 
months is the average) and direct-to-DVD releases. At first, the latter 
category included low-budget erotic thrillers, cheap comedies, and ad- 
venture stories — films that were deemed not good enough for movie 
theatres. Thus, direct-to-DVD releases essentially replaced the made- 
for-television category of film. Increasingly, however, A-list producers 
and actors have joined these projects, and the direct-to-DVD market 
now infuses billions of dollars into a maturing business that is gain- 
ing legitimacy in terms of creativity and revenue. In May 2005, 20th 
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Century Fox Flome Entertainment released Sandlot z (2005), the first 
title from its division dedicated to direct-to-DVD category, selling more 
than one million units. The studio indicated that it would release four 
or five DVD premieres annually. At that time, the best-selling movie in 
this category, The Lion King 2: Simba’s Pride (2004), earned US$464.5 
million worldwide in sales and rentals . 116 

For a number of years, the major studios regarded the DVD as a 
major source of revenue. Analysts, including Price Waterhouse Coop- 
ers, note that many buyers of DVD players have built up a substantial 
library of DVDs. Flowever, the industry has not been able to sustain 
this growth in sales and rentals. Analysts observed a drop in the sales 
of Shrek 2 (2004), which was produced by DreamWorks skg, and The 
IncredibJes (2005), which was produced by Pixar Animation Studios, a 
decline that prompted retailers to return unsold copies. This trend has 
continued, highlighted by such events as the bankruptcy of Blockbuster 
Video, the video retail and sales giant, in the United States (2010) and 
in Canada (2011). 

Not surprisingly, the proliferation of venues for watching mov- 
ies has had a negative impact on moviegoing. Consumers can watch 
movies anywhere at any time, not only on high-definition flat-screen 
televisions but on their home computers, as well as portable electronic 
devices, including cellphones, Blackberrys, iPods, iPhones, iPads, and 
other electronic tablets. As well, a sophisticated home entertainment 
system can rival the movie theatre in terms of movie-watching experi- 
ence . 117 Moreover, movies must increasingly compete with video games. 
In 2005, industry analysts noted the interest in Halo 2, which was de- 
signed for the Xbox system, and Grand Theft: San Andreas, which was 
designed for the Playstation 2 system: Halo 2 racked up us $125 million 
in the first twenty-four hours after its release, more than many movies 
earned during the same period . 118 The video game industry had a ban- 
ner year in 2004: video games and console sales went up 5 percent to 
a record high of US$766 million . 119 Analysts have predicted that video 
games and game equipment will play an ever bigger role in consumer 
entertainment, with the global video game market expanding exponen- 
tially. Understandably, major multimedia corporations have considered 
tapping into this lucrative industry, which ranks in popularity just be- 
hind the music industry. 
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The merger of Cineplex Galaxy lp and Famous Players in 2005 
promised to have a positive impact on moviegoing in Canada . 120 In fact, 
it would seem that the merger has had the opposite effect, limiting the 
choice of venues even further. In October 2004, Viacom — the New 
York City— based multimedia conglomerate, parent of two television 
channels, CBS and MTV, one movie studio, Paramount Pictures Cor- 
poration, and a publishing house, Simon and Schuster — announced 
that it was selling its Canadian cinema arm, Famous Players, a non- 
core operation worth US$400 million. In June 2005, Cineplex Galaxy 
lp, the Toronto-based movie theatre chain, announced its plan to buy 
Famous Players, its long-time archrival, for US$500 million. Cineplex 
Galaxy, which had grossed $354 million in 2004, ran or had an inter- 
est in eighty-six theatres, with a total of 775 screens in six Canadian 
provinces, operating under the Cineplex Odeon and Galaxy brands . 121 
Famous Players, which had grossed $250 million in 2004, operated 
eighty-four theatres, with a total of 787 screens across the country, 
including theatres in joint ventures with imax and with Alliance At- 
lantis. The deal gave American interests 132 theatres, with more than 
1,300 screens, and a share of 61 percent of the Canadian market. As 
part of the deal, the Competition Bureau of Canada required Cine- 
plex Galaxy to sell a number of theatres across the country to resolve 
“competition concerns” arising out of the merger. Cineplex agreed to 
sell about thirty-five theatres, with 284 screens and annual box office 
revenues of $100,000, in seventeen cities in which the two chains had 
formerly competed . 122 Ben Mogil, an analyst at Westwind Partners, called 
the marriage of Cineplex and Famous Players "the deal of a lifetime.” 
Mogil noted that Cineplex would be able to sell pre-movie digital ad- 
vertisements nationally, pointing out that cinema owners across North 
America are eager to sell more advertising because of the high margins 
and potential growth, which outstrip the traditional business of show- 
ing movies. Cineplex was already the ad agency for amc and Landmark 
Theatres in Canada. Mogil also predicted that Cineplex’s distribution 
income per unit would rise by at least 10 to 15 percent . 123 Clearly, this 
prognostication ignored some of the dynamics driving movie enthusi- 
asts from multiplexes. 
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NEW FRONTIERS: THE DIGITAL REVOLUTION 

As we have seen, the business of exhibiting movies and the social 
practice of going to the movies have both evolved from era to era, 
propelled by social, economic, and technological forces. Acknow- 
ledging that box office revenues had become stagnant and that DVD 
sales and rentals were becoming more important financially than 
theatrical releases, industry executives across North America recently 
implemented another innovation: digital cinema. This paradigm shift 
includes digital projection, which produces a brighter, crisper image 
but, like the introduction of “talkies in the late 1920s, requires exhib- 
itors to invest in expensive technology. Advances in digital technology 
also drive the growing interest in video-on-demand and interactivity, 
all in the context of the global economic downturn that began in late 
2008. 124 

In addition, digital technology has made possible ever more spec- 
tacular cinematic effects, which many in the industry view as a way to 
attract audiences. To some extent, of course, filmmakers have always 
employed special effects, such as double exposure in telling their stories, 
but the digital revolution has vastly increased the range and complexity 
of such techniques. Over the past three decades, a growing number of 
filmmakers — especially makers of science-fiction thrillers — have util- 
ized computer graphics (cg) to create characters, settings, and effects. 
Generally speaking, computer-generated effects are more efficient and 
reliable than, for example, physically constructing miniatures for spe- 
cial-effects shots or hiring dozens of extras for crowd scenes. During 
the 1970s, technicians employed raster wireframe graphics to represent 
3-D or physical objects or sequences. 125 For example, Michael Crichton’s 
Westworld (1973) featured representations of a robot gunslinger’s point 
of view, an effect managed by John Whitney, Jr., and Gary Demos. For 
George Lucas’s Star Wars (1977), Larry Cuba created a 3-D simulation 
for the “trench run” sequence, Luke Skywalker’s climactic attack on 
the Death Star. (Industrial Light and Magic, a visual effects studio 
founded by Lucas, created 3-D graphics for all the Star Wars films.) 
The famous scene in Ridley Scott’s Alien (1979), in which the alien 
creature “explodes” out of John Hurt’s chest, was the work of special 
effects wizard Berand Lodge. 
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With the development of computer processing, storage, and mem- 
ory capacity, plus the growing sophistication of CG software during 
the 1980s, it became possible to create even more complex special ef- 
fects. For example, for Nicholas Meyer’s Star Trek 2: The Wrath of Khan 
(1982), Pixar (a division of LucasFilm at the time) created CG represen- 
tations of the rebirth of a once-dead planet. Steven Lisberger’s Tron 
(1982), produced for the Walt Disney Company, featured a 15-minute 
animated depiction of the 3-D world of a video game inside a computer, 
while Nick Castle’s The Last Starfighter (1984) included a 25-minute 
animated sequence of spaceships, spacecapes, and battle scenes. The 
poor performance of the last two films at the box office might have en- 
couraged some directors to rethink the viability of films that rely chiefly 
on spectacular CG effects. 

Nevertheless, computer-generated imagery has become a major 
form of special effects, thanks to the huge success of Jurassic Park 
(1993), based on Michael Crichton’s novel of the same title. In this 
science-fiction thriller, Steven Spielberg integrated real people and 
computer-generated dinosaurs into a live-action film, representing the 
transition from stop-motion animation to digital animation. Industrial 
Light and Magic produced the visual effects for the film (and many 
others). From 1995 to 2005, the average visual effects budget jumped 
from US$5 million to US $40 million. In Toy Story (1995), John Lasseter 
created the first fully computer-animated feature movie, producing a 
“buddy film," in the time-honoured Disney tradition, that appealed to 
children as well as adults. Completed on a budget of US$30 million, 
Toy Story, a Pixar-Disney Animation production, earned three Academy 
Award nominations and eight Annie Awards, including Best Animated 
Feature. In Titanic (1997), James Cameron used scale models and 
computer-generated imagery to re-create the sinking of the Titanic. 
The film was enormously expensive (US$200 million) but was also an 
enormous critical and commercial success, receiving eleven Academy 
Awards, including that for Best Picture. In The Polar Express (2004), 
Robert Zemeckis employed a technique known as “performance cap- 
ture,” whereby the movements of actors are captured digitally and used 
as the basis for animated characters. 

In the eyes of filmmakers such as these, digital 3-D technology is 
poised to turn cinema into “the ultimate immersive medium,” a revolution 
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comparable to those of sound and colour. 126 Many industry analysts be- 
lieve that Avatar (2009), Cameron’s science-fiction epic that combines 
live action, performance capture, and digital animation, will serve as 
the model for mainstream filmmaking. As it happens, 3-D films have 
earned more revenue than 2-D films, thanks to high ticket prices and 
longer runs. Not surprisingly, Cameron decided to re-release Titanic in 
3-D on 12 April 2012, to coincide with the one-hundredth anniversary of 
the disaster. Jeffrey Katzenberg, the chief executive officer at Dream- 
Works Animation and executive producer of the immensely successful 
Shrek 2 (2004), has committed his company to producing digital 3-D 
films only. According to industry statistics, only three 3-D films were 
produced in 2008, followed by twelve in 2009, and then more than thirty 
in 2010. The long-term effects of this development are, of course, not 
entirely clear. For example, whether this digital revolution, which has 
tempted many filmmakers to re-release previous works in the 3-D for- 
mat, will serve the best interests of narrative is still a matter of debate. 

Exhibitors across the prairie West, like their colleagues elsewhere, 
have been diversifying their operations, offering the public such alterna- 
tive forms of entertainment as high-definition video simulcasts of sports 
events, rock concerts, operas, plays, and video-game competitions, over 
and above movies, in order to supplement their revenue. Early in the 
twentieth century, entrepreneurs across North America turned their 
vaudeville houses and legitimate theatres into movie theatres, taking 
advantage of the new medium; these days, entrepreneurs are turning 
their movie theatres into “entertainment destinations,” taking advantage 
of new technology and the increasing appetite for variety entertain- 
ment. Live performances from the Metropolitan Opera in New York 
City have been a great success. During the 2006— 7 season, 113 theatres 
in the United States and sixty in Canada carried the simulcasts; in the 
following season, the numbers rose to three hundred theatres in the 
United States and a hundred in Canada. The practice has continued, 
along with similar simulcasts of live theatrical productions from Lon- 
don and New York City. 

The digital revolution is affecting all branches of the movie indus- 
try: production, distribution, and exhibition. The developments just 
discussed speak to a reconfiguration of movie exhibition and movie- 
going that is taking place in prairie Canada, as elsewhere. Over the 
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past century, unique local realities have both resisted and embraced 
the many metropolitan and global influences that have arguably made 
towns and cities across North America and the social and cultural ex- 
periences of their inhabitants more and more alike. However, the local 
seems to persist, if perhaps in muted form, in the geographic, social, 
and cultural particularities that define it in any given place and time. 
At some times, the local has been expressed tangibly, in the decorative 
features of a particular theatre; at others, less tangibly but just as im- 
portantly, it has found expression via the sensibility that members of an 
audience bring to the viewing of films — films made elsewhere by and 
about people with whom they have much, but not everything, in com- 
mon. In a perceptive discussion of how Canadians consume American 
films, Charles Acland reminds us that signs are polysemic, that is, open 
to many interpretations, and that an individual’s “reading” of a film is 
not determined by where the film originates or by the economic struc- 
tures that enable its consumption. In fact, audiences have great freedom 
in making sense of the films they see and, one might add, in making 
sense of the entire experience of going to the movies. One’s interpreta- 
tion is “influenced by context, personal history, and one’s association 
with particular cultures and knowledge. ” 127 Place thus seems to be an 
important influence on perception. Although metropolitan and global 
influences are powerful, indeed dominant, and seem to be growing 
more so everyday, the local has never and will never simply disappear. 

What of movie theatres themselves? Will they persist, or will they 
gradually vanish, pushed aside by the juggernaut of technological change 
that seems to be turning movie watching into a private pursuit? As 
streaming increasingly becomes the dominant mode of delivery, and the 
movie theatre becomes increasingly irrelevant, will film exhibition as we 
know it simply disappear? Clearly, the movie industry is going through 
another period of change, indeed a revolution, driven by transforma- 
tions in consumer behaviour and, of course, by digital technology. After 
a tough recession, people are spending their money on home entertain- 
ment, buying and renting fewer DVDs, and downloading and streaming 
via such services as Netflix. The convergence of the developments 
discussed above suggests that movie exhibition will become a highly 
competitive niche industry and that exhibitors will have to balance the 
global and the local with even greater ingenuity to survive. 
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Introduction 

1 . As Bruce Austin puts it, the process of organizing commercial spectator amusement 
or entertainment, which should be understood as a function of industrialization 
and urbanization, dates from the last decade of the nineteenth century, when 
entrepreneurs began presenting scheduled programs at facilities purpose-built for 
performers, such as acrobats, actors, jugglers, and magicians, who had to that point 
travelled widely and performed (primarily on holidays) in such makeshift venues 
as taverns and village greens. In other words, the standardization of commercial 
entertainment mirrored the standardization of industrial production. Until they 
discovered how best to market the new form of entertainment, exhibitors screened 
movies in theatres and vaudeville houses. These entrepreneurs specialized in a 
particular line of entertainment, consolidating their activities and seeking control 
of their Held. Typical were the impresarios who, in 1895, formed the Theatrical 
Syndicate (discussed in chapter 3) with a view to establishing a monopoly over 
theatrical production and presentation. Gregory Waller highlights the pressure 
impresarios felt to standardize the moviegoing experience, on the one hand, and 
to distinguish their product from that of other impresarios, on the other. See 
Bruce A. Austin, Immediate Seating: A Look at Movie Audiences (Belmont, ca: 
Wadsworth, 1989), 25—28; and Gregory A. Waller, Main Street Amusements: Mov- 
ies and Commercial Entertainment in a Southern City, 1896—1930 (Washington, 
dc: Smithsonian Institution Press, 1995), xiii— xx, 1 9 1 — 221; see also Roy Rosen- 
zweig. Eight Hours for What We Will: Workers and Leisure in an Industrial City, 
1870— 1920 (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1983), 172; and Charles R. 
Acland, Screen Traffic: Moines, Multiplexes, and Global Culture (Durham, nc: 
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circuses. See carnivals, circuses, and fairs 
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Clark, Marguerite, 180 
Clarke, Samuel, 133 
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class. See social class 
classification of films (by censors), 131-33, 
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colour, 254—55, 3 01 ’ Technicolor, 255. 

See also technology, innovations 
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Columbia Pictures Corporation, 202, 

204, 223, 256, 257, 259, 284, 295 
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communism, 139, 167, 153 
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Connick, H.D.H., 184 
Considine, John W., 37 
Cooper, James Alexander, 199-200 
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33, 127, 322069 
Cort, John, 92, 97 
Cosgrove, J., 54, 60, 61 
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54—55, 57 • 5 8 -59, 61, 63, 103 
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Cox, Kirwan, 167, 182, 183, 194, 197, 
205, 219 

Crane, C. Howard, 155—56, 166, 168, 
169, 172, 174, 264 
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Crichton, Michael, 299, 300 
Cronk, B.J. (Ben), 83, 99, 157, 158 
Cross, A. E., 59 
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Cuba, Larry, 299 

culture: local, 272, 274, 302; mass 

(popular), 3, 11, 12, 23, 93, 117, 121, 
258, 266, 272, 280, 282, 291 
Cupid’s Barometer (1907), 123 
Curwood, James Oliver, 339024 
Cushman, P.W., 179 
customer service, 85, 99, 102, 126, 185 — 
86, 264—65, 273, 277, 282—83 
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delivery systems, 295, 296, 297 

DeMille, Cecil B., 97, 171 
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Demos, Gary, 299 

Depression, the, 10, 205, 209, 215, 218, 
219, 225, 233, 291 
Desilu Productions, 254 
Deutsch, Oscar, 222 
deWees, W. P, 69, 277 
Dial “M” for Murder (1954), 255 
Dickson, William Kennedy Laurie, 17, 
18-20, 23, 27, 122; and American 
Mutoscope and Biograph, 27; and 
Kinetograph and Kinetoscope, 18 
digital revolution, 15, 289, 299—302. 

See also technology, innovations 
dime museums, 35, 36, 66, 74, 76, 270 
"disciplining” the audience. See audience 
management 
discursive analysis, 14 
Disney Studios, 257, 300 
distribution. See film distribution 
Dixon, Vernon, 227, 230 
Dmytryk, Edward, 253 
Dodd, W. B. (William), 103 
Dominion Films, 204 
Dominion Theatre (Winnipeg), 65, 68, 170 
Dominion Victory Loan Company, 149 
Dornin, Ann, 191 
Dorsey, H. A., 178 
Douglas, Howard, 134, 137 
Doukhobors, 125 
Dowsley, C. L., 235 
Drabinsky, Garth, 185, 280—88 
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Dressier, Marie, 34 
Drew, George, 250 

drive-in theatres, 133, 241, 246, 252, 261, 
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duopoly, 15, 177, 280 
duping (duplication of films), 33, 34 
Durbin, Deanna, 239 
dvd (Digital Versatile Disc), 292, 295— 
99 passim, 302 

E. L. Ruddy Company, 178, 179 
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Eastmancolor, 255. See also technology, 
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Eastman Kodak Company, 99, 1 1 5, 255 
Eaton Centre Cineplex (1979), 282, 283 
Eberson, John, 212, 286 
economy, 232, 299, 302; Canadian, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 1 5 1 , 216 

Edison, Thomas A., 17, 18, 21—25 passim, 
28, 30, 32—35 passim, 44, 47, 54, 60, 
68, 86; and copyright on films, 32; 
and development of Kinetograph and 
Kinetoscope, 17—18, 19, 21, 22, 31, 
64; Dickson’s association with, 17— 
20, 27; laboratory in West Orange, 

17, 18, 122; and legal actions, 26, 

30, 35; marketing strategies of, 

20; Muybridge’s influence on, 17; 
patents for equipment, 17, 19; and 
phonograph, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 

28; and Vitascope, 25, 31, 44, 58, 

59, 66 

Edison Manufacturing Company, 25, 31, 
36, 40, 43, 47, 55, 64, no, 115, 1 1 9 ; 
Dickson’s association with, 17, 27; 
films produced by, 20, 309018; and 
Kinetograph, 19; and Kinetophone, 
22, 98, 99; and Kinetoscope 
(peep-hole viewer), 19, 20, 21, 64; 
relationship with Holland brothers, 
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Gammon, 20, 23, 24, 25 
Edison Vitagraph Company, 31 
Edmonton, Alberta, 9, n, 37, 38, 57—58, 
59, no, 134, 144, 154, 208, 217, 218, 
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of, 58; demographics of, 58; economy 
of, 58; first screening of motion 
pictures in, 57-58 
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Edwards, R. C. (Bob), no, 113, 32 5mi2 
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Empire Palace Theatre, Limited 
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Empire State Express (1896), 27 
Empire Theatres: in Brandon, 152; 
in Calgary, 94—95; in London (uk), 
162; in Saskatoon, 210 
Empire-Universal Films, Limited, 218 
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no, 210, 277 

entertainment, 3, n— 12, 14, 38, 39, 41, 
53, 61, 70, 88, no, 135, 138, 185, 

252, 263, 270; commercial, 12, 35, 

38, 39, 88, 117, 125, 126, 148, 264, 
268, 269, 295; family-oriented, 35, 
36, 38, 49, 85, 86, 98, 102, 136; 
home-based, 253, 292, 297. See 
also amusement parks; carnivals, 
circuses, and fairs; Internet stream- 
ing; legitimate theatre; music; 
saloons; skating rinks; television; 
vaudeville; video; video games 
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Essaness Theatres, 287 
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ethnicity, 4, 7, 9, 11, 45, 46, 52, 74, 123, 
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Europe, 6, 7, 36, 59, 62, 161, 201, 217, 
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Evans, Art, 272 

exchanges. See film distribution 

Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots, 

The (1895), 47 

exhibition of motion pictures, as a 
business, 3, 6, 12, 14—15, 61, 71-73 
passim, 80, 82, 84, 86—88, 99, 101, 

1 13, 114, 117, 121, 124, 134, 138, 141, 
142, 145, 149, 157, 160, 179, 185, 

194, 216, 217, 224-25, 239, 240, 

264, 265, 268, 276, 280, 288, 289, 
291, 293, 301—2, 303m, 327ml, 
345020; early challenges to, 43, 

67, 3ion33; travelling exhibitions, 
46—48, 63-71, 266, 316074. See also 
amusement parks; arcades; carnivals, 
circuses, and fairs; independent 
exhibitors; Kinetoscope parlours; 
legitimate theatres; multiplexes; 
nickelodeons; opera houses; picture 
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Fairbanks, Douglas, 37, 109, 149, 170, 
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3, 15, 70, 139, 155, 177, 179, 184, 

189, 1 9 1 , 194, 197, 198, 201, 202, 
203, 205, 213, 215, 217, 218, 223, 

224, 232, 240, 247, 249, 260, 262, 
263, 265, 276, 278—79, 281, 284, 
287, 298; and acquisition of major 
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Fast Train (1896), 55, 60—61 
feature films, 15, 28, 29, 31, 59, 159, 175, 
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film distribution, 34, 69—70, 71—72, 73, 
80, 85, 1 1 4 , 1 1 7, 133, 138, 139, 142, 
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film ratings. See classification of films, 
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160, 1 6 1 , 1 7 1 , 182, 277 
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Going to the Fire (1896), 55, 60 
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73 
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Hollywood, 109, 130, 138, 159, 177, 198, 
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254, 257, 280—83 passim, 289, 293 
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1 1 5, 117, 1 6 1 , 185, 194, 195, 200—202, 
217—21 passim, 247-50, 256, 265 
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Independent Motion Picture Exhibitors 
Association (impea), 248, 249 
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(imp), 85, 86, 87, 109 
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industrialization, 117, 122, 125, 217, 303m 
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66 passim, 277 
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22, 98, 99 

Kinetoscope, 19, 20, 22, 27, 28, 31, 57, 
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Laemmle Film Service, 84 
Lamb, Thomas W., 79, 155, 179—80, 
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designer for Nat Nathanson, 79, 155; 
and Regent Theatre (New York City), 
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117, 122—24 passim, 129, 132, 138—42 
passim, 144—45, 148, 149, 158, 175, 177, 
199, 219, 252—60, 264, 266, 275, 301 
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Motion Picture Patents Company 
(mppc), 27, 30, 32, 34, 86, 87, 1 1 5 , 

1 17; and aggressive enforcement of 
regulations, 1 1 7, 161; standardized 
production and distribution system 
of, 1 1 5, 1 1 7 

Motion Picture Producers and 

Distributors of America (mppda), 

124, 199, 203 

Motion Picture Production Code (1930), 
142 

Motion Picture Theatres Association 
of Ontario (mptao), the, 24-49 
motion pictures, attendance at, 23, 

52, 143, 167, 252, 259, 280, 282, 

290- 93, 295; in Canada, 219, 
251—52, 260, 292—93; in the us, 
251-52 

motion pictures, influence of, 85, 1 1 9 , 
122, 124, 128, 135, 138, 199, 321039 
“move-over" films. See second-run 
strategy 

moviegoing, 1 1 , 71, 80, 104, 142, 218, 

227, 264, 268, 269, 277, 279, 288, 

291- 95, 298 
movie stars, 85, 86, 160 
Movietone, 208, 213 

Moving Picture World, 73, 79, 86, 121, 
194, 268, 327ml 
Mr. Skitch (1933), 230 
Mudlark, The (1950), 246 
multiplexes, 13, 15, 263, 276, 280—91, 
292, 298; in Europe, 289, 291 
Murphy, Emily, 331076 
music, 79, 80, 102, no, 156, 168, 186, 
265, 271—72, 3371163. See also enter- 
tainment; orchestras; piano music 
Musser, Charles, 27, 30, 33 
Mutoscope camera (Biograph camera), 27 
Mutual Film Corporation, 28, 87, 141 
Muybridge, Eadweard, 17 


Nader, George A., 48, 56 
Naomi Mothers’ Society (Calgary), 135 
narrative films, 27, 28, 32, 34, 39, 71, 73, 
270, 301. See also feature films 
Nash Theatre Chain, 69, 277. See also 
Schuberg, J. A. 

Nathanson, Benjamin, 177, 178 
Nathanson, H.L. (Henry), 180, 278, 

33 8n 4 

Nathanson, Nathan Louis (Nat), 15, 155, 
170, 177—79, 194. 197, 1 9 8 > 202, 

205, 213, 215, 223, 265, 267, 272, 

275, 278—79, 282, 284, 287, 33804; 
agreement with Adolph Zukor, 198, 

206, 215, 279; business strategy of, 
185-86, 218, 265, 278; and Empire- 
wide expansion, 177, 198, 205; and 
Famous Players, 184, 198, 278; and 
General Theatres Corporation, 222- 
23; and made-in-Canada chain of 
theatres, 15, 177, 197, 217; and Odeon 
Theatres, 218, 279; programming 
policy of, 180, 265 

Nathanson, P. L. (Paul), 218, 222, 240, 
250, 279—80 
Nathanson, Yetta, 177 
Nathanson group, 179, 180, 182, 184 
National Board of Censorship (New York 
City), 1 1 9 , 123 

National Board of Review, 124, 129, 269 
National Council of Independent 

Exhibitors of Canada (nciec), 248 
National Council of Women, 137, 139 
National Policy, 5, 94 
National Theatres, 241 
National Trust Company, 172 
Natwick, Mildred, 216 
Neighborhood Guild (New York City), 118 
Neighborhood Theatres (Washington, dc), 
287 

Neighbors (1920), 191 
Nelson, Harold, 60 
Netflix, Inc., 295, 296, 302 
Newlands, Henry, 191 
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news films, 29, 32, 191 

New Theatre (Boston), 36 

New York City in a Blizzard (1902), 68 

nickelodeons, 13, 15, 71, 73-78, 86, 

104, 121, 122, 128, 270, 271, 276; as 
dominant venue for film exhibition, 
73—76; and middle-class patronage, 
78. See also storefront theatres 
Nickelodeon theatre (Pittsburgh), 73-75 
Normand, Mabel, 28, 171 
North-West Mounted Police, 5, 6, 7, 56, 
59, 60, 167 

Northwest Territories, 5, 7, 56 

Oakley, Annie, 20 
Oboler, Arch, 255 
Ochs, Millard L., 290 
Odeon Cinemas (uk), 221 
Odeon-Midwestern Theatres, 224 
Odeon-Morton Theatres, 241 
Odeon Theatres: in Calgary, 246; in 
Winnipeg, 241-43 
Odeon Theatres (Canada) Limited, 

3, 15, 177, 214, 215-46, 247, 249, 
250, 260—65 passim, 279—80, 284; 
affiliates of, 227, 230; architectural 
style of, 219; and construction of 
suburban theatres, 219 
Old Man's Darling (1907), 123 
Omand, W. M., 132 

opening galas, 92, 97, 109, no, 113, 129, 
130, 152, 157, 164, 166, 170, 188, 

1 9 1 , 193, 213, 222, 227, 232, 236 
opera houses, 12, 27, 53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 

59. 6 3. 6 4 

orchestras, 36, 54, no, 113, 130, 133, 

152, 166, 174, 175, 188, 189, 236, 272 
organ, pipe, 50, 79, 102, 113, 164, 168, 
174, 175, 180, 189, 271—72 
Oriental Theatre (Chicago), 120 
Orpheum circuit, 36—37, 95, 98, 99, 152 
Osborne, Arthur, 3351123 
Ottawa, 5, 21, 22, 36, 48-53, 262, 281, 


283; cultural life of, 49; demograph- 
ics of, 48; economy of, 48—49; first 
screening of moving pictures in, 
48-52; West End Park, 48-52 
Ouimet, Leo-Ernest, 83 
Ouimetoscope, 83 
overscreening, 288, 291 

Palace Theatres: in Hamilton, 218; 

in New York City, 37 
Pan-Canadian Film Distributors, 282 
Pantages, Alexander, 37, 38 
Pantages circuit, 37-38 
Pantages Theatres: in San Francisco, 113; 

in Toronto, 288; in Winnipeg, 38 
Panthea (1917), 171 

Paramount antitrust action (1948), 252—53 
Paramount Chinook Theatre (Calgary), 
288 

Paramount Famous Players— Lasky 
Corporation, 201 

Paramount Pictures, 59, 70, 102, 154, 

159, 164, 166, 170, 175, 180—84 
passim, 197, 219, 223, 255—59 passim, 
278, 285, 290 

Paramount-Publix Corporation, 198, 201, 
202, 215 

Paramount Theatres, Limited, 180 
Paris Exposition (1889), 18 
Pastor, Tony, 35 

Patents Trust. See Motion Picture Patents 
Company 

Pathe Cinematographe projector, 28 
Pathe Freres, 28, 29, 85, 1 1 5 , 180, 182; 

operations in the us, 28, 29 
Patrick, Jerome, 191 

patriotism, 131, 134, 139, 140, 148, 149, 
200, 220, 222 
Paul, R.W. (Robert), 55 
Pearson, Robert, 136, 138 
Pelton, Gerald, 135 
Pendakur, Manjunath, 13, 203, 284 
People’s Institute (New York City), 119 
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Peoiplev. Doris (1897), 122 
Perils of Pauline, The (1914), 29 
Phantoscope projector, 23-24 
Philadelphia Theatre (Philadelphia), 36 
phonograph, 17—23 passim, 28, 29, 44, 

48, 54, 55, 64, 83, 99 
photography, 11, 17—19, 130 
piano music, 76, 113, 152, 164, 166, 189 
Pickford, Mary, 28, 70, 86, 102, 149, 158, 
170, 208, 209 

picture palaces, 68, 74-80, hi, 114, 147, 
180, 185, 267—68, 270, 273, 280, 281, 
319018 

pirated films. See duping 

Pitfield, W.C., 184 

Pixar Animation Studios, 297, 300 

Plaza Theatre (Calgary), 224, 227-30 

Plitt theatres, 286 

Plumb, Reg, 212 

Polack Brothers Circus, 238 

Polar Express, The (2004), 300 

Policeman's little Run, The (1907), 29 

policing, 122, 123, 132, 141 

political culture, 4, 5 

political economy, 13, 14, 307037 

polyscope projector. See Selig, William N. 

Porter, Edwin Stanton, 24, 28 

Prairie Express (1947), 210 

Praxinoscope, 18 

Premier Operating Corporation, 204—5 
Price, Harold, 104 
Price, J. F., 104 

Price Waterhouse Coopers, 297 
Prime Service (Amazon.com), 295 
Princess Theatres: in Brandon, 152; 

in Calgary, 206, 209 
Principles of Scientific Management, 

The (Taylor), 100 
Prisoner of Zenda, The (1913), 159 
prizefight films, 23, 33, 122, 127—28, 132, 
309026, 311049 
Proctor, F. F., 31, 32, 35, 36 
Proctor's Pleasure Palace (New York 
City), 32 


Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre (New York 
City), 31, 32 

Production Code Administration (pca), 
73, 80, 86, 203 

production companies, 25, 28, 31—32, 

73, 80, 86, 117, 200—201, 259—60, 
275; Biograph, 27—28; Edison 
Manufacturing Company, 25; 
Goldwyn Pictures, 102, 164, 166, 

1 7 1 , 182, 197; imp, 86; Lumiere, 26; 
mgm , 1 7 1 , 223, 232, 258, 259; Pathe 
Freres, 28; Selig, 30; United Artists, 
171, 202, 208, 216, 223, 243, 256, 
259, 285; Vitascope Company, 

31—32; World Pictures, 171 
programming, 3, 93, 152, 270—72, 301; 
at itinerant shows, 64; at nickel- 
odeons, 76, 80, 83; at multiplexes, 
283, 284; at picture palaces, 152, 

157, 158; at vaudeville shows, 38, 93 
Progressive Era, 15, 117, 268 
prohibition, 137, 342078 
Projecting Kinetoscope, 31, 57 
projectionists, in early cinema, 24 
projection technology: intermittent 
mechanisms, 19; Jenkins-Armat 
Phantoscope, 23; Kinetoscope, 17; 
Lathams’ Eidoloscope, 23; Vitascope, 
17; rear projection, 282. See also 
technology, innovations 
projectors: Animatograph (Paul, 1896), 
55; Biograph (Casler, 1895), 27, 71; 
Cineagraph (Luhin, 1896), 33, 71; 
Cinematograph (Selig, 1897), 30; 
Cinematographe (Lumiere, 1895), 

26, 71; Cinematographe (Pathe, 
1896), 28; Edison's Eidoloscope 
(Latham, 1895), 23, 71; Phantoscope 
(Jenkins-Armat, 1895), 23; Polyscope 
(Selig, 1899), 30, 71; Projecting 
Kinetoscope (Edison Co., 1896), 31; 
Vitagraph (Albert E. Smith, 1898), 
3 !- 33 > 7 1 

propaganda films, 134, 139, 148, 253 
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Province Theatre (Winnipeg), 69, 70, 
168, 170 

Pruzin, Daniel R., 289 

publicity and marketing, 31, 75, 83, 274 

Queensborough Studios (Toronto), 25 
Queen Victoria's Jubilee (1897), 57, 61 

radio, 35 

Radio City Music Hall (New York City), 
221, 256 

Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation 
(rko), 38, 257-58, 287 
Raff, Norman C., 20 
Raff and Gammon partnership, 20, 23, 
2 4 > 2 5 > 7 1 

Raftery, Edward T., 202 
railways. See transportation, rail 
Ramsaye, Terry, 24 
Rank, J. Arthur, 249 
Rank Organisation, 239, 243, 245, 246, 
249—51, 260, 279—80; and General 
Theatre Corporation, 249-50 
rear projection, 282, 353052 
Rector, Enoch, 23 
reform campaigns, 15, 117—45, 2 9T 
3271115, 333nii9. See also censor- 
ship, of motion pictures 
Regal Films, Limited, 180, 197, 202, 218, 
223 

Regent Company, 208 
Regent Theatre Company, 179 
Regent Theatres: in Calgary, 206; in 
New York City, 79—80, 155, 267; in 
Toronto, 149, 155, 170, 179-81, 272 
Regina, Saskatchewan, 9, 37, 38, 55-57, 
93, no, 154, 164, 186, 208, 217; 
cultural life of, 55, demographics 
of, 56, 164, economy of, 56, first 
screening of moving pictures in, 57 
Regina Theatre (Regina), 56, 164 
Reliance Film Corporation, 109 


religion, 9, 45, 60, 61, no, 118, 121, 125, 
■34~37 passim, 142—43, 147, 152, 
203, 249, 268 

Reproduction of the Corbett-Fitzsimmons 
Fight (1897), 33 

Republic Pictures, 218, 254, 257 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission, 
285 

Reuhl, Paul P, 191 

Rex Theatres: in Calgary, 100, 32511110, 
3250110; in Regina, 164; in Vancou- 
ver, 69; in Winnipeg, 170 
Reynaud, Charles-Emile, 18 
Reynolds, Quentin, 216 
Rialto Theatres: in Edmonton, 224; 

in New York City, 319020 
Richards, Dal, 222 
Richards, J. Bernard, 106 
Rivoli Theatre (New York City), 319020 
roadshows, 60, 197 
Rohe, The (1953), 256 
Roberts, Theodore, 191 
Robertson, W. S. (Scott), 58 
Robertson's Hall (Edmonton), 57—58 
Robetta and Doreto (1894), 309018 
Robin Flood (1922), 109 
Robson, C. A., 133, 223 
Rock, William T., 32, 33, 40 
Rogers, Lela, 253 
Rogers, Will, 37, 171 
Romanelli, Luigi, 157 
Romeo and Juliet (1908), 32 
Rooney, Mickey, 239 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. and huac 
allegations, 253 

Roseland Theatre (Regina), 56, 165 
Rose-Marie (1936), 232 
Rosenfeldt, Louis, 100, 204 
Rosenfeldt family, 84, 86 
Rosenzweig, Roy, 74 
Rose Theatre (Regina), 164, 206 
Ross, W. D., 184, 197, 205, 206, 276 
Rothafel, Samuel Lionel (“Roxy”), 
79—80, 270, 271, 282—83, 319020 
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Rothstein, David, 3481178 
Rothstein, Jacob, 240 
Rothstein, Malka, 240 
Rothstein, Nathan, 240—41 
Rothstein Theatres, 240, 348078 
Roxy Theatres: in Edmonton, 224; in 
New York City, 240, 282; in Saska- 
toon, 240—41 

Royal Alexander Theatre (Toronto), 148 
Royal Animatograph Company, 55, 57 
Royal Commission on Corporate 
Concentration, 247 
Royal Securities, 182 
Royal Trust Company, 234 
Ruddy, E. L., 179 
Ruffner, Ralph, 188 

Rule, Wynn, and Rule (architects), 225, 

34 6n 47 

Russell, Hilary, 67 
Russell, John, 230 
Russell Sage Foundation, 74 
Russia, 80, 139. See also USSR 

Sabbatarianism, 142 

safety, 15, 75, 80, 89, 109, 119—23 passim, 
126—27, 22 5, 32.7m 1 
Salmon, Christopher R. B., 261, 262 
saloons, 35, 217, 270. See also 
entertainment 
Samuel Goldwyn, Inc., 171 
Sandlot 2 (2005), 297 
Sandow (1894), 47 
Sandow, Eugene, 47 
San Francisco Disaster, The (1906), 103 
Saskatchewan Board of Censors, 133, 144 
Saskatoon, 9, 37, 38, 61-63, 93 > J 44 > 

206, 210—13, 2I 7> 2 4 I '< cultural life 
of, 61, 62; demographics of, 61-62; 
economy of, 62, 210; first screening 
of moving pictures in, 61, 63 
Schenck, Joseph M., 70 
Schenck, Nicholas M., 223 
Schickel, Richard, 310039 


Schuberg, J. A. (John), 64—71, 167-68, 
182, 275, 277; and Edison Electric 
Theatre (Vancouver), 68; and Nash 
chain of movie theatres, 69 
Schuberg, Nettie, 66 
Scott, Ridley, 299 
Screen Gems, 257 
Screen Writers’ Guild, 253 
Sea Beach Scene (1896), 55 
Sears, Roebuck, and Company, 30, 64 
Seaside Flirtation, A (1907), 123 
seating arrangements, 49, 50, 75-76, 97, 
127, 156, 157, 175, 180—84 passim, 

187, 205, 212, 224, 227, 242, 262, 266 
second-run strategy, 220, 281, 354056 
Select Pictures Corporation, 102, 164, 
166, 1 7 1 , 182, 197 
Selig, William N., 30—31 
Selig Polyscope Company, 30, 104 
Selznick, David O., 171 
Selznick, Lewis J., 171, 197 
Sennett, Mack, 28, 175, 213 
Septum Cinemas (Atlanta), 287 
serials, 31 

settlement, 4 — 1 1 passim, 53, 56, 61, 151 
Settlement Movement, 118 
sex, in films, 34, 87, 132, 134, 135, 140, 
141, 142. See also reform campaigns 
Shacker, I.F., 225, 226 
Shacker, Ralph, 227 
Shay, William E., 113 
Shearer, J. G., 129 
Sheinberg, Sid, 286 
Shepherd, S.J., 234-35 
Sheppard, W.J., 179, 184 
Sherman, William B. (Bill), 95, 97, 

103; and incorporation of films into 
vaudeville, 88, 99, 103; as manager 
of Sherman Grand Theatre (Calgary), 
97; as manager of Lyric Theatre 
(Calgary), 94-95, 103 
Sherman Grand Theatre (Calgary), 88, 

94, 95-99, 264 

Sherman Theatre (Regina), 164 
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She Sighed by the Seaside (1921), 175 
Shipman, Ernest, 183, 339n24 
Shipman, Nell, 33gn24 
Shrek 2 (2004), 297, 301 
Shuhert brothers, 92 
Sidewalks of New York, The (1929), 214 
Sifton, Clifford, 7, 59 
Sills, Milton, 171 
Silverthorne, O.J., 130 
skating rinks, 12, 49, 53, 56, 121 
Skene, Reg, 322054 
Slide, Anthony, 3111153 
slides, 31, 33, 64, 66, 76, 132, 133 
Small, J. Ambrose, 179 
Smith, Albert E., 31, 32; partnership with 
J. Stuart Blackton, 31 
Smith, Charles Sprague, 123 
Smith, Donald B., 233 
Smith, S.W. (Sam), 148, 182 
Social and Moral Reform League, 129 
social class, 3, 9, 10, 15, 35, 36, 46, 50, 

52, 60, 74, 75, 78, 82, 88, 89, 93, 101, 

1 1 7, 118, 121, 144, 267—70, 273, 278, 
294—95, 32,on2i 

Social Gospel Movement, 125—26 
Solutions Research Group (srg), 295 
Soper, Warren, 49, 50 
sound, 33, 35, 136, 205, 236, 255, 272, 
299, 301. See also music; orchestras; 
technology, innovations 
Spanish-American War, 27, 30, 31, 33, 39, 66 
Spanish flu pandemic, 154, 164, 165, 166, 
335026 

Spielberg, Steven, 300 
Sprachman, Mandel, 281, 282 
Squaw Man, The (1913), 1 7 1 
staffing, 80, 101, 102, 208, 232 
stage productions, 103, 152, 241 
Staiger, Janet, 306033 
standardization, 12, 15, 100, 263, 272, 

275, 303m 

Standard Exhibition Contract, 200, 202, 
203 

Staniland, A. E., 230, 232 


Starland Electric Theatres: in Brandon, 
152; in Calgary, 104, 105, 106 
Starland Theatre Company (Winnipeg), 
103, 104, 106, no, 277. See also 
LeMarquand, Paul 
Starr, Alfred, 256 
Starr, Ellen Gates, 118 
Star Trek 2: The Wrath of Khan (1982), 300 
Star Wars (1977), 299 
Stelter, Gilbert A., 6 
stereopticon, 44, 47, 64, 66, 76 
Sternbergh, Adam, 294 
Stevenson, Cawson, and Dewar 
(architects), 244 

stockyards (Chicago) film series, 30 
Stone, Eloward, G., 90, 264 
storefront theatres, 68, 73, 74—78, 82, 

103, 266, 270, 274, 319018. See also 
nickelodeons 
Storey, S. E., 189 

story films. See feature films; narrative 
films 

Stothard, Jack, 335023 
Strand Theatre Company (Calgary), 208—9 
Strand Theatres: in Brandon, 152; in 
Calgary, 208; in New York City, 31, 

1 9 1 ; in Vancouver, 70 
studio system, 159 
stylistic typology, 14 
Suburban Theatres (Edmonton), 225 
suffragette movement, 1 13 , 125, 268 
Sullivan, John L., 37 
Sullivan, Louis, 90 
Sullivan, Timothy D., 37 
Sullivan and Considine Circuit, 37, 68, 
6 9 . 94 

Sunday screenings, 15, 121—22, 142—43, 
199, 269 

Switzer, John, 1 13 

Tachyscope, 18 

talking pictures. See sound; technology, 
innovations 
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Tally, Claude, 79 
Tally, Thomas L., 68, 70, 71 
Talmadge, Constance, 70, 171, 183 
Talmadge, Norma, 70, 183 
Tanenbaum Investments: and Cineplex, 
283 

Tate, Alfred O., 20 
Taylor, Frederick W., 100 
Taylor, John H., 48 
Taylor, Nathan Aaron (Nat), 220— 

21, 247, 249, 280—88; and Elgin 
Theatre (Ottawa), 220, 281; as 
Famous Players affiliate, 221; and 
multi-screen facilities, 281; and Nat 
Nathanson, 220—21; and Twentieth 
Century Theatres, 220 
Taylor, Robert, 253 
Taylor, William D., 191 
Teague, J. C. (James), 109, in, 112, 151, 
267, 3250110 

Technicolor, 255. See also technology, 
innovations 

technology, innovations, 12, 17, 44, 276. 
See also celluloid film; colour; digital 
revolution; projection technology; 
sound; 3-D; video; wide screens 
television, 131, 142, 251—58 passim, 261, 
283, 291, 295; as dominant leisure- 
time activity, 252 
Ten Commandments (1956), 257 
tents: as exhibitions sites, 67, 70 
territorial rights, 20, 22, 26, 40, 71 
Thaw, Evelyn Nesbitt, 34 
Thaw, Harry K., 34 
theatoreums. See nickelodeons; 
storefront theatres 

Theatoriums: in Brantford, 83, 85; in 
Toronto, 83 

Theatre Amusement Company, Limited, 
87 

Theatre and Cinematographs Act 
[of Ontario] (1 9 1 1), 129 
Theatre and Cinematographs Act 
[of Saskatchewan] (1913), 132 


Theatre Holding Corporation, 205 
theatres. See exhibition venues 
Theatrical Syndicate (1896), 89, 92 
This Is Cinerama (1952), 255 
Thomas, H. M., 213 
Thomas, J. Parnell, 253 
Thomas Ralph, 251 
3-D films, 255, 293, 299, 302. See also 
technology, innovations 
Tilden, Samuel, Jr., 23 
Time Warner, 289 
Titanic (1997), 300, 301 
Tivoli Theatres: in Calgary, 224, 230-32; 

in Kingston, 221 
Todd, Roland, 157 
Tom Jones (1963), 132, 143-44 
Toronto, 5, 6, 10, 36, 45, 54, 61, 72, 

86, 94, 97, 1 1 4 , 127, 130, 141, 147— 
48, 158, 178, 180, 199, 205, 220, 

248, 265, 276, 278, 283; cultural 
life of, 147, 148; demographics of, 
147; economy of, 147, 33403; first 
screening of moving pictures in, 54 
Town Planning Act of Alberta, 126 
Toynbee Hall (London), 1 1 8 
Toy Story (1995), 300 
Tracy, Spencer, 239 
Traffic in Souls (1913), 87 
Tramp and the Dog, The (1896), 30 
TransAmerica, 259 
Trans-Canada Theatres, 235 
transportation, rail, 6—12 passim, 40, 
44-45, 49-53 passim, 57-59 passim, 
62, 68, 82, 88, 89, 94, 147, 151, 
3 I 4 11 47 

travelling exhibitions, 46-48, 63—71, 
266, 316074 

travelogues, 30, 39, 119, 164 
Triangle Motion Picture Company, 180 
trick films, 32 

Trip to the Moon, A (1902), 68 
Tron (1982), 300 
Tucker, George Lane, 87, 113 
Tucker, Sophie, 97 
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Tudhope, J. B., 179, 184, 197 
Turner, Florence, 32 
Turner, Frederick J., 4, 5 
Turn of the Tide (1935), 249 
Turpin, Ben, 175 

Twentieth Century-Fox, 256, 258, 259, 
284, 285. See also Fox 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Edison, 1903), 34, 
119 

Uncle Tom's Cabin (Lubin, 1903), 34 
Under-Pup, The (1939), 227 
Union Square Theatre (New York City), 
35 — 3 6 

Unique Theatre (Winnipeg), 68 
United Artists Corporation, 1 7 1 , 202, 
208, 216, 223, 243, 256, 259, 285 
United Cinemas International, 290 
Universal CityWalk (Los Angeles), 
286—87 

Universal Motion Picture 

Manufacturing Company, 87, 113, 

1 1 4 , 204, 218, 223, 258, 285 
Unwritten Law, The (1907), 34 
Uptown Theatre: in Calgary, 244-46; 
in Toronto, 282 

urbanization, 6, 8, 10, 11, 63, 122, 125, 

217, 252, 268, 303m 
urban renewal, 12 

us Liberty Loan films, 149 
USSR, 162, 175, 278, 32in45. See also 
Russia 

Valentine, Maggie, 12 

Vancouver, 37, 38, 66—70 passim, 86, 

93, 114, 142, 154, 161, 166, 186, 208, 

218, 262, 283, 331076 
Vancouver Owned Theatres, 221 
Van Edgmond, W. G., 182 
Vanishing Lady, The (1898), 32 
Variety, 290 

Variety Theatre (Calgary), 209, 272 


Varscona Theatre (Edmonton), 224, 
225—27 

vaudeville, 24, 25, 27, 30—40 passim, 

48, 56, 58, 64, 68, 71, 75, 76, 93, 

94, 103, 104, 123, 135, 152, 154, 175, 
186, 209, 232, 238, 263, 270, 274, 
282, 347069; admission fees, 39, 40, 
68-69, 74- audiences, 40; circuits, 
26, 35 — 36, 37, 38, 74; impact on 
movie industry, 34—35; programming 
of, 24, 38, 39, 71; proliferation of 
houses, 38, 39; small-time, 74. 

See also entertainment 
vaudeville houses, 36, 38, 85, 103, 117, 
274, 301 

Veblin, Thorstein, 273 
Venetian Tragedy (1906), 29 
ventilation, 75, 126, 319018 
Veriscope, 33 
Verne, Jules, 68 

vertical integration, 29, 34, 39, 80, 117, 
158—59, 200, 201, 249, 277, 284 
Viacom, 298 

video, 283, 291; video-on-demand (vod), 
295. See also technology, innovations 
video games, 291, 193, 297 
Vienna Gardens Theatre (San 
Francisco), 36 
viewers. See audiences 
violence in movies, 34, 124, 130, 132, 

134, 135, 140, 1 4 1 , 142 
Vitagraph. See American Vitagraph 
Company 
Vitaphone, 208 

Vitascope, 17, 21—25 passim, 31, 40, 44, 
46—48, 51-54 passim, 71, 82, 103, 
3 i4 n 33> 3 1 60163 
Vitascope Company, 24, 25 
Vitascope Flail (New Orleans), 40 
Vogue Theatre (Vancouver), 220 
Von Stroheim, Erich, 321052 
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